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Patris  perdigni  filius  non  degener. 


'1  here  is  no  species  of  history  more  instruc- 
tive and  more  pleasing  than  Biography,  when  it 
is  faithfully  and  correctly  composed.  The  lives 
of  individuals,  whether  they  have  been  distin- 
guished by  rank,  by  talent,  by  official  situation ; 
or  their  course  been  marked  with  deep  and  va- 
rious incidents,  are  always  perused  with  eager-* 
ness.  Curiosity  is  gratified,  and  we  may  be 
much  instructed,  by  the  account  both  of  bad 
men,  and  of  good.  The  former  are  beacons  set 
up  for  warning,  though  the  memorial  of  the 
great  majority  has  deservedly  peribhed.  The 
latter  are  way-marks  for  leading  us  in  the  right 
path,  and  show  practically  how  we  should  walk 
in  it.  If  they  lived  in  difficult  and  trains 
times ;  if  they  discovered  solicitude  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  church,  and  of  the  world:  if  tlv.-v 
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were  eminent  for  learning,  for  piety  and  chris^ 
tian  tempers,  for  holy  zeal,  and  scriptural  can- 
dour,-— greater  interest  is  excited,  and  more  in- 
struction may  be  expected.  The  memory  of 
the  wise  and  good,  especially  of  those  who 
served  God  in  the  gospel  of  his  Son,  is  blessed  ; 
should  be  preserved,  and  be  exhibited  for  the 
improvement  of  the  living.  When  the  proge- 
nitors of  such  men  have  also  been  honourably 
distinguished  by  their  faith  and  patience,  their 
courage  and  usefulness,  we  feel  ourselves  un- 
commonly interested  in  their  history.  The  sa- 
cred scriptures,  which  abound  in  biography,  de- 
lineate characters  of  this  kind,  often  in  bold  and 
rapid  sketches,  sometimes  in  minute  and  ac- 
curate detail.  It  will  be  difficult  to  find,  in  any 
age,  a  father  more  patient,  and  a  son  more 
pious,  than  Dr.  Alexander  Leighton,  and  his 
son  Robert,  whose  life  we  now  propose  to  ex- 
hibit in  a  new  form. 

Dr.  Alexander  Leighton,  our  author's  father, 
was  a  Scots  minister,  and  was  settled  in  Lon- 
don, in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First ;  about 
the  time  when  archbishop  Laud,  that  supersti- 
tious and  cruel  persecutor,  had  nearly  attained 
the  height  of  his  power.  Dr.  Leighton  gave 
plain  and  faithful  testimony  from  the  pulpit 
and  the  press,  against  the  violent  measures  of 
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the  court,  which  were  prompted  chiefly  by  the 
queen,  a  bigotted  papist ;  and  against  the  con- 
duct and  character  of  the  bishops  under  the 
influence  of  Laud.  One  book  especially  pro- 
voked the  resentment  of  the  court  and  clergy. 
It  was  entitled,  "  Sion's  Plea  against  Prelacy," 
and  the  writer's  spirit  being  stirred  within  him, 
and  being  naturally  of  a  warm  temper,  he  had 
used  great  freedom  of  speech,  and  thrown  out 
expressions  rather  too  severe,  and  somewhat 
acrimonious.  The  Dr.  was  apprehended, 
February,  1630,  by  a  warrant  from  the  High 
Commission,  an  odious  and  oppressive  court, 
which  took  cognizance  of  alledged  heresy  ;  and 
without  the  form  of  trial  was  committed  to 
Newgate.  There  he  was  clapt  in  irons,  thrust 
into  a  dungeon,  without  a  bed  or  fire;  and  re- 
peated attempts  were  made  to  poison  him.  He 
languished  in  that  situation  for  many  weeks, 
and  was  brought  to  the  very  gates  of  death ; 
partly  by  close  confinement  in  such  a  place, 
partly  by  poisonous  food  secretly  administered, 
but  which  the  strength  of  his  constitution  over- 
came. While  Dr.  Leighton  was  yet  danger- 
ously ill,  he  was  cited  before  the  Star  Clamber, 
another  unjust  and  merciless  tribunal  which 
professed  to  punish  sedition  ;  and,  after  a  mock 
trial  received  a  sentence  suitable  to  the  spirit 
of  that  court,  and  the  temper  of  the  times. 

a  2 
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The  court  adjudged,  that  he  should  pay  a  fine 
of  ten  thousand  pounds';  be  deprived  of  the 
ministerial  office;  be  set  on  the  pillory  twice, 
once  in  Westminster,  and  again  in  Cheapside; 
be  publicly  'whipped  ;  have  his  ears  cut  off,  and 
both  nostrils  slit;  be  branded  on  the  cheek  with 
the  letters,  S.  S.  "A  Sower  of  Sedition ;"  and 
finally,  that  he  should  be  committed  to  the 
Fleet  prison  for  life.  While  the  court  was 
pronouncing  this  barbarous  sentence,  Bishop 
Laud  pulled  off  his  cap  with  a  malicious  smile^ 
and  at  the  close  gave  God  thanks ;  so  hardened 
was  his  heart  against  the  common  feelings  of 
humanity. 


»s 


In  hopes  of  Dr.  Leighton's  submission  the 
execution  of  the  sentence  was  delayed  for  seve- 
ral months.  But,  he  chose  rather  to  suffer 
pain  and  ignominy,  than  to  act  inconsistently 
Avith  truth  and  a  good  conscience.  The  horrid 
sentence  was  executed,  November,  1630,  most 
rigorously  and  with  punctuality,  in  the  midst 
of  frost  and  snow.  As,  according  to  the  terms 
of  the  sentence,  he  was  to  be  publicly  exposed 
and  punished  twice,  the  second  part  of  it, 
niter  the  short  interval  of  seven  days,  the  inno- 
cent sufferer's  buck  and  face  being  yet  exco- 
riated and  disfigured.  v,as  indicted  with  unre- 
leriting  severity.-    Many  of  the    pectators,  and 
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even  some  of  his  enemies,  were  touched  with 
compassion  ;  for,  besides  the  shocking  spectacle 
of  such  cruel  sufferings,  the  Doctor  was  then  in 
the  vigour  of  life,  and  though  of  low  stature, 
had  a  fair  complexion  and  engaging  counte- 
nance; and  above  all,  was  eminent  by  his  of- 
fice, his  learning,  and  his  piety.  He  lay  in 
prison  more  than  ten  years;  and  every  day 
during  that  long  period  was  to  him  a  day  of 
trial,  but  likewise  of  heavenly  support  and  con- 
solation. 

This  martyr,  for  such  he  was  in  spirit  and 
in  sufferings,  presented  a  petition  for  release  to 
the  Long  Parliament,  so  affecting  that  the  house 
was  dissolved  in  tears,  and  so  reasonable  that 
they  unanimously  agreed  to  set  him  at  liberty. 
His  close  and  tedious  confinement,  however, 
had  destroyed  his  health,  and  gradually  brought 
him  to  the  grave.  Yet,  he  was  never  heard  to 
speak  of  his  persecutors  but  in  terms  of  com- 
passion and  forgiveness. 

Dr.  Alexander  Leighton  had  three  children, 
who  attained  maturity  ;  two  sons,  and  a  daugh- 
ter. Robert,  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  was 
the  eldest  son;  and  was  born  at  London,  in 
the  year  1613.     After  being  instructed  in  the 
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common  parts  of  education,  and  initiated 
into  the  higher  branches,  he  was  sent  to 
the  University  of  Edinburgh.  He  was  pious 
from  his  youth ;  early  indicated  considerable 
talents,  as  well  as  a  strong  desire  to  serve 
God  in  the  sacred  ministry;  and  his  studies 
were  directed  with  that  important  view.  He 
soon  commanded  the  admiration  of  his  fellow 
students  by  his  quick  progress  in  the  mathe- 
matics and  philosophy,  and  by  his  familiar  ac- 
quaintance with  the  learned  languages ;  while 
he  gained  their  esteem  by  the  gentleness  of  his 
temper,  and  the  prudence  of  his  conduct. 
Never  was  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent  more 
happily  blended  with  the  simplicity  of  the  dove, 
and  the  innocence  of  the  lamb. 

Young  Leighton  being  about  seventeen  years 
of  age  at  the  time  of  his  father's  undergoing 
the  cruel  sentence  of  the  Star  Chamber,  it  is 
likely  that  he  was  then  in  Scotland  ;  nor  does 
he  appear  to  have  been  in  England  during  any 
part  of  the  period  when  his  father  was  impri- 
soned. Having  finished  his  academical  course 
with  great  success  and  applause,  he  was  sent 
abroad,  and  lived  several  years  in  France ;  par- 
ticularly at  Doway,  where  some  of  his  relations 
resided.     Being  an  excellent  Latin  scholar,  he 
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soon  acquired  the  French  language,  and  could 
speak  it  almost  with  the  fluency  and  accent  of 
a  native. 

Our  author  early  imbibed  a  strong  aversion 
to  prelacy,  and  to  the  tyranny  which  the 
leaders  in  the  Church  of  England  practised  ; 
aversion  doubtless  greatly  heightened  by  the 
sufferings  of  his  father ;  who,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  a  conscientious,  zealous,  and  persecuted 
puritan.  The  son,  accordingly,  on  his  return 
to  Britain,  attached  himself  to  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  which  was  strictly  formed  on  the 
Presbvterian  model ;  and  having  been  unani- 
mously  called  by  the  congregation  of  New  bottle, 
near  Edinburgh,  and  passing  through  the  usual 
course  of  trial  for  the  ministry  to  the  great  sa- 
tisfaction of  his  judges,  he  was  ordained  there, 
about  the  30th  year  of  his  age. 

No  particular  account  is  preserved  of  his 
early  life,  of  the  time  or  manner  of  his  conver- 
sion, of  his  habits  and  mode  of  study  ;  and  va- 
rious other  things,  which  might  both  gratify 
curiosity,  and  furnish  profitable  instruction. 
This  is  the  less  to  be  wondered  at,  when  we 
consider  the  public  confusions  which  then  pre- 
vailed ;  and  the  less  to  be  regretted,  that  few 
incidents  in  the  life  of  our  Saviour  are  specified 
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till  he  entered  on  his  public  ministry.  We  only 
learn  the  grand  outlines,  that  he  encreased  in 
wisdom  and  knowledge,  in  favour  with  God  and 
man;  that  he  frequented  the  temple,  and  was 
subject  to  his  parents.  Fond  of  retirement,  de- 
voted to  study,  naturally  reserved,  Leighton, 
it  is  probable  was  scarcely  known,  except 
by  name,  and  among  chosen  friends,  till  Pro- 
vidence called  him  to  be  a  minister  of  the  New 
Testament.  His  uncommon  capacity,  how- 
ever, his  extensive  attainments  in  classical  and 
theological  knowledge,  and  his  piety,  are  evi- 
dent from  the  high  approbation  of  those  mi- 
nisters who  tried  his  talents  and  his  godli- 
ness. 

Our  author  remained  at  Newbottle  several 
years;  and  proved  himself  to  be  a  workman 
who  needeth  not  to  be  ashamed,  rightly  divid- 
ing the  word  of  truth.  He  was  most  assiduous  in 
discharging  the  various  duties  of  his  office.  His 
preparation  for  the  pulpit  was  very  exact.  He 
diligently  visited  the  poor,  the  sick,  and  the 
afflicted,  of  his  flock  ;  and  promoted  personal, 
domestic,  social,  and  public  religion,  to  the  ut- 
most of  his  power,  by  precept,  example,  and 
many  prayers.  This  faithful  minister  of  Christ 
lived  in  a  plain  and  retired  manner;  had  an 
Otter  aversion    to    mixed  company ;    was  ex- 
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tremely  cautious  in  the  choice  of  his  friends ; 
and  was  never  happier  than  when  engaged  in 
the  duties  of  his  office,  or  in  his  closet,  storing 
his  capacious  mind  with  sacred  knowledge,  com- 
muning with  his  own  heart,  and  praying  to 
his  God. 

The  mind  of  our  author  was  not  fitted  for 
bustle  and    strife.     Partly  from   timidity   and 
modesty,  partly  from  inclination  for  peace  per- 
haps excessive,  he  seldom  attended  meetings  of 
the  presbytery,  or  of  ministers  and  elders  from 
neighbouring  congregations.    He  was,  however, 
occasionally  present ;  and  it  being  the  custom 
for  the  presbytery  to  inquire  of  the  several  bre- 
thren, twice  a  year,  "  Whether  they  preached 
to   the    times?"     Lci°;hton   when    thus    inter- 
rogated,  acknowledged  his  omission,  and  apo- 
logised for  it,  saying,  "  If  all  the  brethren  have 
preached  to  the  times,  may  not  one  poor  bro- 
ther be  suffered  to  preach  on  eternity?"     An 
answer  which  discovered  fervent  piety,  rather 
than  scriptural  zeal ;  as  the  iniquities,  the  du- 
ties, and  the  signs  of  the  times,  should  be  faith- 
fully proclaimed  by  every  watchman  on    the 
walls  of  spiritual  Jerusalem.     If  the  brethren 
went  to  one  extreme  in  dwelling  too  much  on 
public  topics;    Leighton   verged   towards   the 
other,  in  scarcely  touching  them.     But  those 
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times  were  such,  that  it  was  difficult,  and  al- 
most impracticable,  to  observe  the  due  me- 
dium. They  were  critical  and  perilous  in  an 
eminent  degree.  To  enter  into  a  minute  de- 
tail of  the  state  of  parties  at  that  time, 
would  produce  a  long  and  unprofitable  digres- 
sion. Yet,  a  brief  sketch  is  necessary  to  point  out 
the  difficulties  which  our  author  had  to  encoun- 
ter ;  and  to  explain,  in  some  degree,  the  circum- 
stances which  led  to  his  change  of  religious  con- 
nexion. For  this  purpose,  we  must  go  a  little 
back  in  the  history,  particularly  the  Ecclesias- 
tical history,  of  our  country. 

After  the  gradual  abolition  of  Popery  in 
Scotland,  and  the  introduction  of  Presbytery, 
chiefly  through  means  of  the  intrepid  reformer, 
John  Knox,  in  the  year  1561,  when  the  model 
of  that  reformed  church  was  first  settled,  seve- 
ral attempts  had  been  made  to  revive  Popery ; 
and  when  these  failed,  to  introduce  Episcopacy 
there,  so  obnoxious  to  the  people  of  that  coun- 
try, and  especially  in  that  age.  During  the 
reigns  of  the  unhappy  Alary,  and  of  her  ef- 
feminate son,  James  the  First,  of  England,  the 
struggle  between  the  opposite  parties  was  con- 
stant, and  carried  on  with  various  success ; 
though,  upon  the  whole  the  Protestants  and 
Presbyterians  preserved  the  ascendency  in  re- 
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spect  of  numbers  and  character,  if  not  always 
in  point  of  authority  and  influence.  The  pe- 
dantic and  unstable  monarch,  whom  we  have  just 
mentioned ;  and  who,  in  the  beginning  of  his 
reign,  had  by  solemn  oath  established  Presbytery 
in  Scotland,  afterwards  endeavoured  to  esta- 
blish Episcopacy  in  the  same  kingdom  ;  appa- 
rently altered  his  design,  and  again  professed  a 
si  ngular  regard  for  the  Presbyterian  establihment ; 
and,  having  ascended  the  throne  of  Britain,  was 
so  unmindful  of  his  sacred  engagements,  and  so 
ungrateful  to  those  who  were  the  instruments 
of  preserving  his  infant-life,  and  of  securing  for 
him  the  Scottish  crown,  that  he  established 
Episcopacy,  and  excited  cruel  persecution,  in 
that  part  of  his  dominions. 

His  son,  Charles  the  First,  equally  zealous 
for  prelacy,  and  who  was  influenced  by  worth- 
less ministers,  and  a  Popish  queen,  threw  the 
whole  kingdom  into  a  ferment,  and  at  length 
brought  himself  to  the  scaffold.  Quarrelling 
with  his  Parliament  he  tried  to  govern  without 
them  ;  and  the  two  parties  came  to  an  open  rup- 
ture. Charles  endeavoured  to  perfect  the  ab- 
surd scheme,  which  his  father  had  formed,  but 
had  not  been  able  to  accomplish,  of  establish- 
ing episcopacy  effectually  among  the  Scots,  con- 
trary to  the  sentiments  of  the  greater  part  of 
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them,  and  to  the  acts  of  their  free  ecclesiasti- 
cal assemblies.  By  his  own  authority,  he  im- 
posed on  that  people  the  English  Liturgy ;  an 
imposition  which  they  almost  universally  resist- 
ed. The  General  Assembly  met  soon  after  at 
Glasgow,  in  the  year  1638,  and  formally  abo- 
lished Episcopacy ;  and  their  sentence  was  ap- 
proved and  confirmed  by  Parliament.  The  ill- 
advised  and  obstinate  monarch,  who  was  an 
enemy  to  the  religious  and  civil  rights  of  his 
subjects,  attempted  to  enforce  his  favourite 
scheme  by  the  power  of  the  sword,  and  levied 
an  army  to  crush  supposed  rebellion;  but,  in 
fact,  to  support  lawless  prerogative.  Twice 
from  selfish  motives  he  consented  to  a  peace, 
thinking  that  he  would  engage  the  Scots  to  as- 
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sist  him  against  the  English  Parliament  and 
army.  After  several  battles  with  the  Parlia- 
mentary forces,  Charles  went  over  to  the  Scots 
army  at  Newark;  who,  while  they  treated  him 
with  becoming  respect,  put  a  guard  upon  him, 
and,  in  reality,  made  him  a  prisoner.  At  length, 
they  delivered  him  up  to  the  Commissioners  of 
the  Parliament,  who  conducted  him  to  Holmby- 
house,  where  he  was  closely  confined.  During 
the  confinement  of  the  king,  the  Duke  of  Ha- 
milton, by  his  interest  and  intrigues,  prevailed 
with  the  Convention  of  Estates  to  raise  an 
army,  and  appoint  himself  General  of  it,  in  or- 
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der  to  rescue  Charles  from  his  captivity.  The 
Engagement,  as  it  was  called,  had  a  specious 
appearance  and  deceived  many,  who  sympa- 
thized with  the  captive  monarch,  and  were 
averse  from  carrying  matters  to  the  last  extre- 
mity ;  and  the  rather,  that  they  saw  the  rising 
predominance  of  a  republican  and  levelling 
spirit. 

At  this  critical  and  alarming  juncture,  Leigh- 
ton,  disgusted  with  animosity,  unable,  perhaps, 
to  ascertain  the  point  where  resistance  to  the 
authority  of  a  prince  becomes  lawful  and  ne- 
cessary, and  probably  dreading  the  downial  of 
monarchy,  declared  for  the  engagement.     This 
was  the  first  step  towards  leaving  his  old  con- 
nexions ;  and  there  were  several  circumstances 
which  seem,  in  a  particular  manner,  to  have 
biassed  his  mind.     Those  of  his   parishioners 
who  desired  the  king's  liberty,  and  took  an  ac- 
tive part  for  procuring  it,  were  in  general  men 
of  bad  morals.     Their  minister  reproved  them 
publickly  for  their  wickedness,  and  thus  incur- 
red their  displeasure  and  resentment.     His  sim- 
ple declaration  for  the  Engagement  offended  the 
rest;  so  that  he  was  placed  between  two  fires. 
The  more  moderate   of  the  Episcopal   party, 
and  of  respectable  character,  commenced  a  flat- 
tering correspondence  with  him,  and  endeavour- 
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eel  to  draw  him  to  their  side.  His  own  brother, 
Sir  Elisha  Leighton,  a  man  of  ^reat  parts  and 
vivacity,  as  well  as  of  considerable  address  and 
cunning,  laboured  to  prejudice  his  mind  against 
the  Presbyterians.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
some  of  them  envied  his  singular  talents,  and 
that  others  charged  him  with  the  want  or  weak- 
ness of  public  spirit.  In  short,  judging  his 
usefulness  to  be  at  an  end,  he  was  induced  to  re- 
sign his  charge;  and  seems  to  have  intended  to 
retire  from  public  life.  Indeed,  he  was  of  the 
most  recluse  habits;  and  of  a  turn  somewhat 
ascetic,  without  being  morose.  Though  our 
author  did  not  then  fully  join  the  opposite 
party,  and  never  approved  any  of  their  vio- 
lent measures,  he  was  supposed,  with  good  rea- 
son, to  have  changed  his  connexions.  The 
Presbyterians  denounced  him  as  an  apostate, 
and  the  Episcopalians  welcomed  him  as  a  con- 
vert. Impartiality  obliges  us  to  say,  that  he 
ought  to  have  stated  publickly  and  plainly, 
which  he  never  did,  the  grounds  of  his  separa- 
tion; and  that  the  change  itself  is  the  less  matter 
of  surprise,  as  he  seems  not  to  have  been  in 
his  first  connexion  thoroughly  a  Presbyterian, 
nor  in  his  second  entirely  an  Episcopalian. 
He  was,  therefore,  disliked  by  the  violent  of 
both  parties.  Yet,  he  was  held  in  such  gene- 
ral estimation,  and  acted  with  such  prudence, 
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that  he  did  not  suffer  any  open  molestation  on 
account  of  his  new  opinions.  Motives  of  am- 
bition, or  of  covetousness  cannot  be  justly  imput- 
ed to  him  in  making  the  change ;  because  Episco- 
pacy was  the  profession  of  the  minority,  and 
extremely  unpopular.  Admitting  that  the 
change,  especially  in  some  of  its  circum- 
stances, was  improper,  it  was  almost  the  only 
blemish  in  a  long  and  useful  life ;  and  no  one 
could  find  fault  with  his  doctrine,  or  his  habi- 
tual temper  and  practice. 

Our  author's  design  of  total  seclusion  from 
active  and  public  service  was  prevented  by  the 
general  opinion  still  entertained  of  his  integrity, 
learning,  and  piety.  The  office  of  Principal  in 
the  University  of  Edinburgh  becoming  vacant 
soon  after  Leighton's  resignation  of  his  charge, 
the  magistrates  and  Town-Council  of  that  city, 
who  had  the  gift  of  presentation,  unanimously 
chose  him  to  fill  the  chair;  and  pressed  his  ac- 
ceptance of  it  by  the  powerful  motive,  that  he 
would  serve  the  church  signally,  without  taking 
any  part  in  public  measures.  The  office  was  not 
then,  as  it  is  now,  a  situation  of  dignity  and 
emolument,  rather  than  of  responsibility  and  la- 
bour. The  Principal  delivered  Lectures,  espe- 
cially to  the  Students  of  Theology  ;  and  occa- 
sionally supplied  the  place  of  Divinity-Profes- 
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sor.  The  lectures  were  usually  given  in  the 
Latin  tongue,  which  was  cultivated  in  that  age 
with  extraordinary  diligence  and  success.  Dr. 
Leii^hton  addressed  himself  to  the  duties  of  his 
new  office  with  zeal  and  ability.  His  Theolo- 
gical Lectures  are  known  to  the  learned  world, 
and  have  been  translated  into  English.  For 
pure  Latin,  sublime  thought,  and  warm  diction, 
they  have  never  been  surpassed,  and  seldom 
equalled.  Many  who  were  not  students  crowd- 
ed to  hear  them ;  and  the  Principal,  not  dis- 
composed by  the  appearance  of  strangers,  con- 
tinued to  prelect  with  a  modest  dignity,  and  a 
peculiar  sweetness,  which  charmed  all  his  au* 
ditors.  In  that  office  Dr.  Lei«hton  remained 
ten  years ;  the  ornament  and  delight  of  the 
University,  and  a  blessing  to  studious  youth. 

After  the  death  of  Charles,  Dr.  Leighton, 
during  the  vacation,  which  lasted  about  six 
months  in  the  year,  sometimes  came  to  London. 
But,  his  calm,  humble  mind,  was  greatly 
hurt  by  the  turbulent  and  ostentatious  spirit  of 
not  a  few  of  the  Republicans  ;  many  of  whom, 
though  really  pious,  used  extravagant  expres- 
sions; genuine  godliness  bein^  then,  doubtless, 
( ►ften  blended  with  no  small  degree  of  enthusiasm. 
Politics  and  a  party-spirit  ran  high;  and  the 
effervescence  of  the  public  mind  had  not  yet 
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cooled.  Their  form  of  church-government  was 
diametrically  opposite  to  that  which  the  Doctor 
had  materially  embraced;  and  extremely  dif- 
ferent from  that  in  which  he  had  been  educated, 
and  which  he  first  professed.  The  character 
of  Cromwell  himself,  who,  with  consummate 
talents  for  commanding  in  the  army,  and  ruling 
in  the  state,  practised  deep  dissimulation,  and 
occasionally  made  religion  subservient  to  his 
political  and  selfish  ends,  must  have  impressed 
our  author's  mind  very  unfavourably.  The 
Scots,  too,  who  had  always  protested  against 
the  execution  of  the  king,  and  approved  of  a 
limited  monarchy,  proclaimed  Charles  the 
Second  to  be  their  lawful  sovereign,  determined 
to  support  him  by  force  of  arms;  and  many 
of  them  considered  Cromwell  as  combining  the 
odious  characters  of  usurper,  tyrant,  and  hypo- 
crite. It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  the  Doctor 
returned  from  London  with  sentiments  of  dis- 
gust;  and  revolting  at  the  idea  of  indepen- 
dency approached  nearer,  as  Presbyterians 
think,  to  the  opposite  extreme. 

He  made  several  excursions,  likewise,  to 
Flanders;  partly  for  his  health,  which  was 
always  delicate:  but  chiefly  to  observe  on  the 
spot  the  different  orders  and  the  manners  of  the 
Romish  clergy.     Finding  some  Janscnists  there, 
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who  were  men  both  of  knowledge  and  pietv, 
and  as  to  the  great  doctrinal  points  of  scripture, 
sound  in  the  faith,  he  esteemed  them  highly; 
and  on  his  return  from  his  first  visit  to  that 
country  commenced  a  correspondence  with  them 
by  letter.  He  had  long  carried  on  an  epistolary 
correspondence  with  some  of  his  relations  at 
Dou\n/,  who  were  in  Popish  orders.  These 
things  excited  a  suspicion  of  his  leaning  towards 
Popery  ;  a  suspicion  often  attached  in  that  age 
to  all  who  favoured  Episcopacy.  But  nothing, 
as  appears  from  the  whole  tenor  of  his  works, 
and  the  general  course  of  his  life,  was  more  ab- 
horrent  to  his  soul.  One  of  his  cotemporaries, 
and  an  intimate  companion,  Bishop  Burnet, 
expressly  affirms,  that  our  author  frequently 
spoke  against  the  Popish  system  with  a  keen- 
ness foreign  to  the  natural  placidity  and  mode-? 
ration  of  his  temper;  and  that  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  applying  to  it  the  strong  characters  in 
holy  writ  of  the  wisdom  from  beneath,  "earthly, 
sensual,  develish."  Christianity  taught,  and 
grace  disposed  him,  to  love  relations,  whatever 
their  religions  principles  were;  and  to  esteem 
wise  and  godly  individuals  of  the  Romish  church, 
while  he  cordially  protested  against  their  pro- 
fession. 

We  now  come  to   a  period   in   Dr.  Leigh- 
ton's  life,  which  it  is  confessedly  difficult  to  re- 
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concile  with  his  general  character  for  wisdom 
and  caution.  His  acceptance  of  a  bishoprick, 
especially  in  such  times  of  trouble,  though  he 
had  been  a  Presbyterian  minister,  and  had  re- 
solved to  retire  from  every  public  situation  in 
the  church,  was  unexpected,  and  to  many  an 
offensive  step.  The  circumstances  which  led  to 
it  may  be  briefly  mentioned.  Charles  the  Hd. 
who  had  sworn  to  maintain  the  Presbyterian 
form  of  Church  Government  in  Scotland,  and 
even  in  England,  gave  strong  grounds,  at  the 
•  very  time,  to  suspect  his  sincerity ;  and  soon 
manifested,  that  promises  and  oaths  were  no 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  any  favourite  scheme,  for 
stretching  his  authority  in  the  state  and  in  the 
church.  A  papist  in  principle,  a  profligate  in 
practice,  he  professed  first  to  be  a  Presbyterian, 
and  then  to  be  an  Episcopalian ;  while  the  esta- 
blishment of  Popery,  so  congenial  to  arbitrary 
power,  was  the  ultimate  object  of  his  wishes  and 
designs.  Not  Ions  after  the  restoration,  Charles 
threw  off  the  mask,  and  discovered  an  inflexible 
purpose  to  establish  Episcopacy  in  Scotland ; 
where  it  was  particularly  odious,  had  never 
flourished,  and  been  planted  with  violence  and 
blood.  Having  asked  advice,  on  the  subject,  of 
the  Privy  Council  there,  the  majority  of  the 
members,  either  shamefully  ignorant  of  the 
views    and   tempers  of  the    people,    or   rather 
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wishing  to  flatter  the  king,  gave  it  as  their 
opinion,  that  the  design  would  be  generally  ac- 
ceptable, or  meet  with  little  resistance.  The 
attempt,  however,  was  generally  disapproved, 
and  violently  opposed.  But  the  king,  misled 
and  obstinate,  determined  to  carry  his  point; 
and  involved  that  kingdom  in  the  horrors  of 
popular  tumult,  general  disaffection,  and  civil 
war. 

Dr.  Leighton,  whose  views  of  Episcopacy  it- 
self were  extremely  moderate,  and  who  had  no 
idea  that  the  establishment  of  it  in  Scotland 
would  produce  such  fatal  effects,  went  to  Bath 
for  his  health.  He  courted  no  preferment,  and 
seems  to  have  indulged  no  wish  for  any  dignity 
in  the  church.  Being  invited  to  London,  or 
going  thither  to  visit  his  brother  and  friends, 
the  acceptance  of  a  see  in  Scotland  was  urged 
upon  him  both  by  the  court  and  his  own- con- 
nexions. His  character  for  learning,  piety,  mo- 
deration, and  candour,  it  was  thought,  would 
greatly  promote  the  new  scheme.  It  is  pro- 
bable, likewise,  that  the  hope  of  accommodating 
differences  between  the  opposite  parties,  or,  at 
least,  of  softening  their  mutual  animosity,  in- 
duced the  Doctor  to  be  overcome  by  repeated 
solicitations.  One  circumstance,  scarcely  no- 
ticed by  his  Biographers,  appears  to  have  had 
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no  small  weight  in  determining  his  mind.  His 
brother,  Sir  Elisha,  who  was  a  courtier,  and 
ambitious  of  preferment,  gained  his  confidence 
by  strong  professions  of  piety,  and  expected  to 
oblige  the  king  by  procuring  the  Doctor's  ac- 
quiescence, and  to  rise  at  court  through  his  ad- 
vancement. Dr.  Leighton's  guiltless  heart  and 
recluse  habits  fitted  him  to  be  the  dupe  of  de- 
si  sjninsj  men. 

Several  things,  however,  show  that  he  did 
not  enter  cordially  into  the  plan,  and  was  even 
partly  averse  to  it.  He  chose  the  most  obscure 
and  least  lucrative  see,  the  Diocese  of  Dun- 
blane ;  disapproved  of  the  feasting  at  the  time 
of  consecration,  and  testified  plainly  against  it ; 
objected  to  the  title  of  Lord ;  refused  to  accom- 
pany the  other  Scots  Bishops  in  their  pompous 
entry  into  Edinburgh ;  hastened  to  Dunblane  ; 
did  not  accept  of  the  invitation  to  Parliament, 
and  almost  the  onlv  time  he  took  his  seat  there, 
was  for  the  purpose  of  urging  lenity  towards 
Presbyterians;  detested  all  violent  measures; 
persecuted  no  man  upbraided  no  man  ;  had 
little  correspondence  with  his  brethren,  and  in- 
curred their  deep  resentment  by  his  reserve 
and  strictness;  acknowledged  that  Providence 
frowned  both  on  the  scheme  and  the  instru- 
ments ;  and  confined  himself  to  his  Diocese. 
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It  was  in  April,  1662,  that  Bishop  LeightOii 
entered  the  seat  of  his  Diocese,  and  there  he  la- 
boured most  assiduously  ;  preached  every  Lord's 
day,  consoled  the  sick  and  afflicted,  instructed 
the  ignorant,  and  gave  liberally  to  the  poor. 
When  any  of  the  churches  were  vacant,  he  fre- 
quently supplied  them  himself;  and  visited  all 
of  them   once  a  year.     The   majority  of  his 
clergy  were  both  illiterate  and  careless  ;  but,  his 
timidity,  and  hope  of  their  amendment  by  his 
own  instruction  and  example,  prevented  him 
from  deposing  them  ;  a  sentence  which  he  would 
have  found  it  difficult  to  execute,  against  the 
influence  of  their  friends,  and  the  temper  of  the 
other   bishops.     His   deep  concern  that  they 
might  be  wise  and  good  is  evident  from  various 
charges  which  he  gave  them  ;  and  particularly 
from  the  first,  delivered  September  1662,  which 
has  been   published,  and  breathes  a  spirit  of 
piety  and  peace.     Among  other  excellent  di- 
rections in  that  charge,  the  Bishop  urges  the 
necessity  of  personal  holiness  and  of  peaceable 
tempers.     lie  said,  "  that  it  was  to  be  remem- 
bered both  by  them  and  himself,  to  what  emi- 
nent degrees  of  purity  of  heart  and  life,  their 
holy  calling  doth  engage  them;  to  how  great 
contempt  of  this   present  world,  and  inflamed 
affections  toward   heaven,   springing  from  deep 
persuasion   within   them   of   those  things  they 
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preach  to  others,  and  from  the  daily  medita- 
tion on  them,  and  fervent  prayer:  and  tnat  we 
consider  how  ill  it  becomes  us  to  be  muck  in  the 
trivial  conversation  of  the  world ;  but,  when  our 
duty  or  necessity  leads  us  into  company,  that 
our  speech  and  deportment  be  exemplarily 
holy;  and  that  we  be  meek  and  gentle,  endea- 
vouring rather  to  quench  than  to  increase  the 
useless  debates  and  contentions  that  abound  in 
the  world  :  and  be  always  more  studious  of  pa- 
cific than  polemic  divinity;  the  students  of  the 
former  are  called  the  sons  of  God." 

This  address,  though  given  with  the  greatest 
sincerity,  has  the  air  of  a  severe  satire  on 
the  measures  of  the  government  and  beha- 
viour  of  the  clergy.  Persecution  raged  in  the 
southern  and  western  parts  of  Scotland ;  and 
the  country  was  oppressed  and  deluged  with 
blood  to  plant  a  form  of  Christianity.  But, 
not  one  individual  within  the  diocese  of  Dun- 
blane, during  Leighton's  occupation  of  that  see, 
was  violently  molested  for  his  religious  prin- 
ciples; an  exception  which  must  be  ascribed, 
in  a  great  degree,  to  the  mild  temper  and  ac- 
tive influence  of  the  Bishop.  To  the  Presby- 
terian ministers,  particularly  in  his  own  Dio- 
cese, be  was. always  lenient;  held  several  con- 
fercnces  with  them  for  the  purpose  of  accom- 
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modation,  and  occasionally  heard  them  preach; 
an  instance  of  liberality  which  even  in  our  days 
of  boasted  candour  never  occurs.  Every  other 
part  of  Scotland  where  Episcopacy  was  esta- 
blished, exhibited  scenes  from  which  the  eye 
turns  with  grief  and  horror.  Here,  we  may 
anticipate  the  remark,  that  on  the  same  prin- 
ciples of  liberty  which  the  Puritans  and  Non- 
conformists in  England,  and  the  Presbyterians 
and  Covenanters  in  Scotland  cherished,  and  for 
which  many  of  them  bled,  the  glorious  revolu- 
tion was  afterwards  effected.  To  the  labours, 
sufferings,  and  martyrdom  of  these  worthy  men 
we  are  indebted,  under  Providence,  for  our  most 
valuable  privileges. 

The  cruelties  and  murders  committed  in 
many  places  of  Scotland,  under  colour  of  law, 
and  the  mask  of  zeal,  sat  heavy  on  Leigh  ton's 
mind ;  and  he  wept  in  secret  places  for  the 
state  of  the  church  and  the  calamities  of  his 
country:  nor  in  the  hours  of  solitude  and  re- 
flection could  he  entirely  free  himself  from 
blame.  His  conscience,  well-informed  and  ten- 
der, smote  him  for  drawing  with  such  men, 
and  seeming  to  participate  in  such  measures. 
The  fact  is,  that  unawares  he  was  carried  into 
a  vortex,  where  he  endured  the  collision  of  con- 
flicting waters,  and  perpetually  endeavoured  to 
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make  his  escape.  The  honest,  unsuspecting 
mind  of  Leighton  perceived  not  his  error  till  it 
was  too  late.  Scarcely  three  months  elapsed 
from  the  time  of  his  becoming  a  Bishop,  when 
two  thousand  of  the  most  learned,  the  wisest, 
and  holiest  ministers  which  England  ever  saw, 
were  violently  cast  out  of  their  churches,  for 
non-conformity.  The  sentence  of  ejection, 
known  bv  the  name  of  the  Bartholemew-act, 
was  passed  in  August,  1662:  and  before  the 
end  of  the  same  year  four  hundred  ministers 
were  silenced  in  Scotland  for  the  same  cause. 
Fines,  imprisonment,  exile,  and  death,  were  the 
means  employed  by  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
rulers  of  that  day  to  promote  uniformity  in  reli- 
gious profession  and  worship.  A  minute  ac- 
count of  the  sufferings  of  the  conscientious,  es- 
pecially of  faithful  ministers,  in  South  Britain, 
and  in  the  North,  would  fill  many  volumes. 
How  were  their  places,  particularly  in  Scotland, 
supplied  ?  Burnet,  who  may  be  supposed  to 
have  drawn  the  character  of  the  new  incum- 
bents in  true  colours,  thus  describes  them  ;  that 
they  were  the  worst  preachers  he  ever  heard ; 
were  ignorant  to  a  reproach,  and  many  of  them 
openly  vicious;  that  they  were  a  disgrace  to 
the  sacred  function,  and  were  indeed  the  refuse 
of  the  northern  parts;  and  that  those  of  them 
who  rose  above  contempt  or  scandal  were  men 
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of  such  violent  tempers,  that  they  were  as  much 
hated  as  the  others  were  despised. 

Leighton  spake,  wrote,  and  remonstrated 
against  this  miserable  state  of  things ;  and  his 
righteous,  merciful  soul  was  vexed  from  day  to 
day,  when  he  saw  church-men  and  soldiers, 
headed  by  Sharp  and  Lauderdale,  overrunning 
the  country  like  locusts.  In  the  month  of 
October,  1665,  only  three  years  and  a  half  after 
his  settlement  at  Dunblane,  the  Dr.  plainly, 
and  in  public,  intimated  to  his  clergy  his  de- 
sign of  retiring  from  office;  assigned  as  a  reason 
that  he  was  weary  of  contentions ;  and  closed 
with  these  words,  U  Finally,  brethren,  fare- 
well ;  be  perfect,  be  of  good  comfort,  be  of 
one  mind,  live  in  peace ;  and  the  God  of 
love  and  peace  shall  be  with  you."  He  wras 
induced,  however,  to  remain  a  little  longer, 
in  hope  that  a  proper  representation  of  the 
state  of  matters  to  the  king,  which  Leighton, 
notwithstanding  his  natural  diffidence,  under- 
took to  make  personally,  would  relieve  his  op- 
pressed country.  Accordingly,  he  went  to  Lon- 
don, and  being  introduced  to  Charles,  was  re- 
ceived with  great  condescension  ;  for  Charles, 
though  of  the  most  abandoned  morals,  had  the 
polish  of  a  gentleman  ;  and,  when  conversing 
with  the  clergy,  could  at  times  assume  a  grave 
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and  imposing  aspect.  Leighton  detailed  to  the 
King  the  violent  and  cruel  proceedings  in  Scot- 
land, protested  against  any  concurrence  in  such 
measures,  declared  that  being  a  bishop  he  was 
in  some  degree  accessary  to  the  rigorous  deeds 
of  others  in  supporting  Episcopacy,  and  re- 
quested permission  to  resign  his  bishoprick. 
The  king  heard  him  with  attention,  and  with 
apparent  sorrow  for  the  state  of  Scotland  ;  as- 
sured him  that  lenient  measures  should  be 
adopted ;  but  positively  refused  to  accept  his  re- 
signation.— Charles  and  the  court  were  con- 
vinced that  Leighton  was  almost  the  only  Scots 
bishop  who  possessed  either  talents  or  good 
tempers,  and  they  felt  the  necessity  of  urging 
his  continuance  in  office.  His  own  brother, 
too,  still  cajoled  him  to  retain  the  see,  and 
promised  to  use  his  influence  for  putting  a  stop 
to  the  grievous  severities.  The  kins,  indeed, 
before  Leighton  left  London,  professed  to  have 
sent  orders  of  that  kind,  and  to  have  even  an- 
nulled the  ecclesiastical  commission.  But,  this 
was  merely  a  pretext  to  please  Leighton  for  the 
time,  and  to  deceive  him  as  to  the  real  inten- 
tions of  the  court.  Thfi  good  Bishop,  who  had 
expressly  affirmed  to  Charles  that  lie  would 
not  plant  Christianity  itself  by  violence,  and  far 
less  a  particular  mode  of  government  and  wor- 
ship, left  London  full  of  hopes  that  the  king 
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and  his  ministers  had  been  convinced  of  their 
error,  and  were  determined  to  correct  it.  These 
hopes,  however,  were  speedily  blasted.  Op- 
pression became  every  day  more  grievous.  Civil 
war  was  excited,  and  those  who  were  the  best 
friends  to  the  constitution  and  their  country 
were  treated  as  enemies  and  rebels.  Leighton 
attended  to  the  duties  of  his  office  without  in- 
termeddling at  all  in  the  deeds  of  the  violent 
and  bloody  men  ;  and  seldom  stirred  beyond  the 
limits  of  his  diocese. — He  gave  himself  to  read- 
ing, meditation,  and  prayer ;  and  lived  in  the 
plainest  and  most  sequestered  style. 

In  the  year  1667,  Leighton  was  again  forced 
from  his  beloved  retirement  to  plead  the  cause 
of  an  oppressed  and  injured  people.  He  went 
to  London  a  second  time,  and  remonstrated  ear- 
nestly with  the  king  against  the  oppressive  mea- 
sures still  pursued.  Pic  had  two  audiences  of 
Charles,  and  represented  in  strong  but  respect- 
ful language,  the  injustice  and  cruelty  with 
which  affairs  were  administered  in  Scotland. 
It  was  then  that  the  good  bishop  took  the  li- 
berty of  proposing  to  the  king,  and  even  urging, 
that  the  Presbyterians  should  be  treated  with 
moderation  and  lenity.  Charles,  as  usual,  gave 
him  fair  speeches  and  promises ;  but  nothing 
effectual  was  done.     Leighton  returned  to  his 
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diocese  with  a  heavy  heart,  and  laboured  in 
word  and  doctrine ;  preaching  and  catechising 
throughout  his  diocese.  Thus,  he  continued 
at  Dunblane  for  almost  eight  years,  a  burning 
and  a  shining  light,  in  the  midst  of  discord  and 
contention,  violence  and  war  all  around.  Mean- 
while, his  peaceful  endeavours  to  soften  the 
opposite  parties  were  unremitting,  but  without 
success. 

In  the  year  1670,  our  author,  without  his  so- 
licitation, and  against  his  will,  was  appointed  to 
the  archbishoprick  of  Glasgow  ;  though  he  did 
not  take  possession  of  that  see  for  twelve  months 
after  the  appointment.  He  was  strongly  urged 
by  the  ruling  men  to  accept  of  that  bishoprick, 
yet  hesitated  long.  They  knew  that  he  was  the 
only  man  qualified  to  allay  the  discontents  which 
prevailed  in  the  West  of  Scotland ;  and  even 
the  king  ordered  him  up  to  court,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  overcoming  his  scruples.  Knowing  that 
Leighton  had  formed  a  scheme  of  accommoda- 
tion  between  the  Episcopalians  and  Presbyteri- 
ans, which  was  for  years  the  object  of  his  de- 
sires and  the  subject  of  his  study,  Charles  ex- 
amined it,  expressed  his  approbation,  and  pro- 
mised assistance  in  carrying  it  into  effect.  This 
was  the  motive  which  induced  our  author  to 
accept  of  the  archbishoprick  of  Glasgow.     The 
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scheme  itself  was  marked  with  moderation. 
Leighton  wished  each  of  the  parties,  for  the 
sake  of  peace,  to  abate  somewhat  of  their  opi- 
nions respectively,  as  to  the  mode  of  govern- 
ment and  worship :  nor  did  he  conceive  that 
truth  would  suffer  by  their  union,  but  rather 
that  the  great  ends  of  Christianity  would  be  pro- 
moted. Being  the  reverse  of  a  high  church- 
man  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  a  bigotted  Pres- 
byterian on  the  other,  his  plan  was,  to  reduce 
the  power  of  the  bishops  considerably,  and  to 
retain  very  few  of  the  Episcopalian  ceremonies. 
He  proposed,  that  the  bishop  should  be  only 
perpetual  moderator,  have  no  negative  vote, 
and  that  ever)-  question  should  be  determined 
by  the  majority  of  Presbyters.  But  various 
things  rendered  the  scheme  abortive.  Both 
parties  were  too  much  exasperated,  and  too 
jealous  of  each  other,  to  yield  a  single  point. 
The  other  Bishops  refused  to  co-operate  with 
Leighton  in  this  labour  of  love,  disapproved  of 
the  plan,  and  hated  him  for  proposing  it. 
The  Presbyterians  saw  the  essence,  or  at  least 
the  germ,  of  Episcopacy,  in  the  official  superi- 
ority of  one  minister;  and  neither  perfect  parity 
of  members,  nor  a  regular  subordination  of 
courts.  There  is  sufficient  ground,  likewise,  to 
think  that  the  king  sent  secret  instructions  to 
counteract  the  whole  of  Leigh  ton's  plan,     In 
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short,  though  the  scheme  did  much  honour  to 
his  liberal  and  pacific  heart,  it  came  to  nothing. 
Our  author,  however,  while  he  was  Archbishop 
of  Glasgow,  did  all  in  his  power  to  reform  the 
clergy,  to  correct  wickedness  and  promote  piety 
among  the  people,  to  suppress  violence,  and  to 
soothe  the  minds  of  the  Presbyterians.  At 
Glass  )w,  Paisley,  and  Edinburgh,  he  even  held 
conferences  with  them  on  their  principles,  and 
on  his  scheme  of  accommodation,  but  without 
effect.  The  parties  could  not  be  brought  to 
mutual  indulgence,  and  far  less  to  religious 
concord.  Bishop  Burnet,  by  the  by,  unjustly 
blames  and  grossly  calumniates  the  Presbyte- 
rians for  rejecting  the  concessions  offered.  They 
supposed  the  New  Testament  Scriptures  to 
sanction  and  require  a  perfect  equality  in  of- 
ficial power,  among  the  ministers  of  Christ. 
The  experience  of  Episcopacy  during  the  two 
preceding  reigns  was  calculated  to  create  disgust 
and  aversion.  It  had  been  introduced,  and 
was  still  continued,  by  military  force ;  and  was 
made  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  despotic 
princes.  History  does  not  furnish  instances  of 
severer  acts  of  cruelty  under  any  Protestant 
government,  than  were  committed  bv  the  family 
of  Stuart  in  Scotland  to  establish  Prelacy.  Be- 
sides, the  Scots  Reformers  knew  that  Leighton 
was  the  only  Bishop,  arid  almost  the  only  man 
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in  church  or  in  state,  who  was  cordial  and  zea- 
lous in  making  the  proposal.  Had  they  ac- 
ceded, and  had  the  plan  been  even  legally  sanc- 
tioned, the  King  was  empowered  by  the  act  of 
supremacy,  winch  put  the  whole  legislative  au- 
thority into  his  hands,  to  thwart  and  destroy 
the  scheme.  In  such  circumstances,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  the  Presbyterians  should  stand 
aloof,  and  indulge  reasonable  suspicions.  What- 
ever praise  was  due  to  Leigh  ton,  greater  praise 
is  due  to  them  for  integrity  and  firmness,  in  a 
cause  which  they  believed  to  be  the  cause  of 
God  and  truth. 

Our  author,  undermined  and  opposed  by  his 
own  party  for  his  blameless  life,  and  lenient 
principles  and  temper;  suspected  by  some  of  the 
other  party  through  his  gentleness,  felt  his  situ- 
ation to  be  irksome  and  intolerable.  Burdened 
above  measure,  he  looked  back  to  Dunblane 
with  fond  regret,  and  did  not  cease  affectionate- 
ly and  solemnly  to  admonish  the  Clergy  of  that 
Diocese ;  as  appears  from  the  following  letter  to 
the  Synod  of  Dunblane. 

"  Glasgow,  April  6,  1G71. 

"  Reverend  Brethren, 

"  The  superadded  burden  that  I  have  here 
sits  so  heavy  upon  me,  that  I  cannot  escape 
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from  under  it,  to  be  with  you  at  this  time, 
but  my  heart  and  desires  shall  be  with  you,  for 
a  blessing  from  above  upon  your  meeting.  I 
have  nothing  to  recommend  to  you,  but  (if  you 
please)  to  take  a  review  of  things  formerly 
agreed  upon;  and  such  as  you  judge  most  use- 
ful, to  renew  the  appointment  of  putting  them 
in  practice ;  and  to  add  whatsoever  further  shall 
occur  to  your  thoughts,  that  may  promote  the 
happy  discharge  of  your  ministry,  and  the 
good  of  your  people's  souls.  I  know  I  need 
not  remind  you,  for  I  am  confident  vou  daily 
think  of  it,  that  the  great  principle  of  fidelity 
and  diligence,  and  good  success,  in  that  great 
work,  is  love ;  and  the  great  spring  of  love  to 
souls,  is  love  to  Him  that  bought  them.  He 
knew  it  well  himself;  and  gave  us  to  know  it, 
when  he  said,  Simon,  lovest  thou  me?  Feed  my  sheep, 
feed  my  lambs.  Deep  impression  of  his  blessed 
name  upon  our  hearts,  will  not  fail  to  produce 
lively  expression  of  it,  not  only  in  our  words  and 
discourses,  in  private  and  public,  but  will  make 
the  whole  track  of  our  lives  to  be  a  true  copy 
and  transcript  of  his  holy  life  :  And,  if  there  be 
within  us  any  sparks  of  that  divine  love,  you 
know  the  best  way,  not  only  to  preserve  them, 
but  to  excite  them,  and  blow  them  up  into  a 
flame,  is  by  the  breath  of  prayer.  Oh  prayer! 
the  converse  of  the  soul  with  God,  the  breath 

c 
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of  God  in  man  returning  to  its  original,  frequent, 
and  fervent  prayer,  the  better  half  of  our  whole 
work,  and  that  which  makes  the  other  half  lively 
and  effectual ;  as  that  holy  company  tells  us,  when 
appointing  deacons  to  serve  the  tables,  they  add, 
But  we  will  give  ourselves  continually  to  prayer,  and 
the  ministry  of  the  word.  And  is  it  not,  brethren, 
our  unspeakable  advantage,  beyond  all  the 
gainful  and  honourable  employments  of  the 
world,  that  the  whole  work  of  our  particular 
calling  is  a  kind  of  living  in  heaven,  and  be- 
sides, its  tendency  to  the  saving  of  the  souls  of 
others,  is  all  along  so  proper  and  adapted  to  the 
purifying  and  saving  of  our  own?  But  you  will 
possibly  say,  what  does  he  himself  that  speaks 
these  things  unto  us  ?  Alas  !  I  am  ashamed  to 
tell  you.  All  I  dare  say  is  this,  I  think  I  see 
the  beauty  of  holiness,  and  am  enamoured  with 
it,  though  I  attain  it  not ;  and  how  little  soever 
I  attain,  would  rather  live  and  die  in  the  pur- 
suit of  it,  than  in  the  pursuit,  yea,  or  in  the  pos- 
session and  enjoyment,  though  unpursued,  of 
all  the  advantages  that  this  world  affords.  And 
I  trust,  dear  Brethren,  you  are  of  the  same 
opinion,  and  have  the  same  desire  and  design, 
and  follow  it  both  more  diligently,  and  with 
better  success.  But  I  will  stop  here,  lest  I 
should  forget  myself,  and  possibly  run  on  till  I 
have    wearied   you,    if  I   have  nut  done   that 
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already ;  and  yet  if  it  be  so,  I  will  hope  for 
easy  pardon  at  your  hands,  as  of  a  fault  I  have 
not  been  accustomed  to  heretofore,  nor  am  likely 
hereafter  often  to  commit.  To  the  all-power- 
ful grace  of  our  great  Lord  and  Master,  I  re- 

Do 

commend  you,  and  your  flocks,  and  your  whole 
work  amongst  them ;  and  do  earnestly  entreat 
your  prayers  for 

Your  mi  worthiest,  but  most  affectionate, 

Brother  and  Servant, 

R.   LEIGHTON. 

Though  some  of  the  Clergy  in  the  diocese  of 
Dunblane,  were  bad  men,  the  majority  of  them 
were  superior  both  in  knowledge  and  morals  to 
the  clergy  in  the  West  of  Scotland.  All  the 
attempts  of  Leighton  to  reform  them  were  in- 
effectual. The  troubles  of  the  country  in- 
creased ;  the  anxieties  and  sorrows  of  our  au- 
thor increased  in  the  same  proportion. — Find- 
ing his  new  situation  more  and  more  disagree- 
able,  and  seeing  no  hope  of  uniting  the  differ- 
ent parties,  he  again  determined  to  resign  his 
dignity  ;  and  went  to  London  for  that  purpose, 
in  the  summer  of  1673.  The  king,  however, 
still  refused  to  accept  his  resignation;  but  gave 
a  written  engagement  to  allow  him  to  retire, 
after  the  trial  of  another  year.  The  following 
is  a  Copy  of  the  King's  engagement. 

c  2 
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"  Charles  R. 

"  It  is  our  will  and  pleasure,  that 
the  present  Archbishop  of  Glasgow  do  continue 
in  that  station  for  one  whole  year;  and  we  shall 
allow  liberty  to  him  to  retire  from  thence,  at 
the  end  of  that  time. 

t(  Given  at  our  Court,  at  Whitehall,  the  Ninth 
day  of  August,  1673  ;  and  of  our  Reign,  the 
Twenty-fifth  Year.  By  his  Majesty's  com- 
mand." 

On  this  assurance,  Bishop  Leighton  returned 
to  Glasgow,  fulfilled  the  period  of  the  engage- 
ment, and  a  long  year  it  was  to  him. — He  often 
said,  that  there  was  now  only  one  painful  stage 
between  him  and  rest.  His  determination  to 
resign  was  now  firmly  fixed,  and  whenever  the 
period  elapsed,  he  went  to  London,  and  re- 
signed his  charge.  The  resignation  was,  accord- 
ing  to  promise,  accepted,  to  the  relief  and  joy 
of  his  heart. 

We  have  already  mentioned,  that  Bishop 
Leighton  had  one  sister.  She  was  married  to  a 
gentleman  of  fortune  and  character,  Edward 
Lightinaker,  Esq.  of  Broacthurst,  in  Sussex. 
Mrs.  Lightinaker  was  now  a  widow,  and  lived 
with  her  son,  in  the  family  mansion.     Thither 
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Lcighton  was  invited  to  retire,  and  spend  the 
remainder  of  his  days.  His  sister's  spirit  was 
congenial  to  his  own  ;  and  young  Lightmaker 
was  a  most  dutiful  son,  and  respectful  nephew. 
Our  author  saw  a  retreat  from  care  and  trouble 
provided  for  him  by  a  kind  Providence,  and 
entered  it  with  a  grateful  and  disburthened 
soul.  There  he  lived  in  great  privacy;  and 
divided  his  time  between  study,  devotion,  and 
benevolence.  In  the  parish  of  Brcadhurst,  and 
in  the  neighbouring  parishes,  he  preached  fre- 
quently ;  and  his  labours  were  eminently  blessed. 
He  received  no  company,  excepting  two  or 
three  select  friends  ;  and  scarcely  ever  visited 
any  but  the  poor,  and  the  sick.  He  enquired 
little  after  public  affairs,  and  seemed  to  be  al- 
most entirely  dead  to  the  world.  Epistolary 
correspondence  with  a  few  companions,  which 
turned  chiefly  on  experimental  and  practical  re- 
ligion, was  one  of  his  principal  delights.  After 
spending  five  years  in  this  manner,  without  any 
remarkable  interruption  of  his  solitude,  his 
fears  were  much  alarmed  by  an  unexpected  and 
private  letter  from  the  King's  own  hand.  It 
was  written,  as  follows  ; 

"  My  Lord, 

Windsor,  July  If!,   1670. 

"  I  am  resolved  to   try  what  clemency  can 
prevail  upon  such  in  Scotland,  as  will  not  con- 
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form  to  the  government  of  the  church  there ; 
for  effecting  of  which  design,  I  desire  that  you 
may  go  down  to  Scotland  with  your  first  con- 
veniency ;  and  take  all  possible  pains  for  per- 
suading all  you  can  of  both  opinions  to  as  much 
mutual  correspondence  and  concord  as  can  be : 
and  send  me  from  time  to  time  characters  both 
of  men  and  things.  In  order  to  this  design,  I 
shall  send  a  precept  for  two  hundred  pounds 
sterling  upon  my  Exchequer,  till  you  resolve 
how  to  serve  me  in  a  stated  employment, 
Your  loving  Friend, 

Charles  R." 
Addressed  thus, 

"  For  the  Bishop  of  Dunblane." 

It  would  appear  from  this  address,  that 
Leighton,  after  resigning  the  dignity  of  Arch- 
bishop of  Glasgow,  resumed  that  of  Bishop  of 
Dunblane. — Or  perhaps  he  simply  retained  the 
title,  without  the  office.  The  matter  referred 
to  in  the  above  letter  being  managed  secretly 
between  the  kino-  and  Leighton,  we  know  not 
how  he  got  himself  excused  from  complying 
with  the  royal  order.  But  certain  it  is,  that  he 
never  again  visited  Scotland,  nor  intermeddled 
with  ecclesiastical  affairs.  He  continued  in  his 
beloved    retirement  about  ten   years,  edifying 
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all  around  him  by  occasional  advice  and  con- 
stant example,  and  waiting  for  the  time  of  his 
departure.  Knowing  that  it  could  not  be  dis- 
tant, he  settled  his  worldly  affairs,  and  made  his 
will ;  which  was  written  with  his  own  hand,  and 
discovers  piety,  charity,  and  modesty. — The 
following  copy  may  be  gratifying  to  the  reader. 

At  Broadhurst,  Feb.  17,  1G83. 

"  Being  at  present  (thanks  be  to  God)  in  my 
accustomed  health  of  body  and  soundness  of 
mind  and  memory,  I  do  write  this  with  my 
own  hand,  to  signify,  that  when  the  day  I  so 
much  wished  and  longed  for  is  come,  that  shall 
set  me  free  of  this  prison  of  clay  wherein  I  am 
lodged,  what  I  leave  behind  me  o{  money,  goods, 
or  chattels,  or  whatsoever  of  any  kind  was 
called  mine ;  I  do  devote  to  charitable  uses, 
partly  such  as  I  have  recommended,  particu- 
larly to  my  sister  Mrs.  Sapphiralightmaker  and 
her  son  Master  Edward  Lightmaker  of  Broad- 
hurst, and  the  remainder  to  such  other  charities 
as  their  own  discretion  shall  think  fittest.  Only 
I  desire  each  of  them  to  accept  of  a  small  token 
of  a  little  grateful  acknowledgement  of  their 
great  kindness,  and  the  trouble  they  have  had 
with  me  for  some  years  that  I  was  their  guest, 
the  proportion  whereof  (to  remove  their  scruple 
of  taking   it)   I  did  expressly  name  to   them- 
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selves  while  I  was  with  them  before  the  writins 
hereof,  and  likewise  after  I  have  wrote  it.  But 
they  need  not  give  any  account  of  it  to  any 
other,  the  whole  being  left  to  their  disposal. 
Neither  I  hope  will  any  other  friends  or  rela- 
tions of  mine  take  it  unkind  that  I  bequeath 
no  legacy  to  any  of  them,  designing  as  is  said, 
so  entirely  to  charity  the  whole  remains.  Only 
my  books  I  leave  and  bequeath  to  the  Cathe- 
dral of  Dunblane  in  Scotland,  to  remain  there 
for  the  use  of  the  clergy  of  that  Diocese.  I 
think  I  need  no  more,  but  that  I  appoint  my 
said  sister,  Mrs.SapphiraLightmaker,  of  Broad- 
hurst,  and  her  son  Mr.  Edward  Lightmaker  of 
Broadhurst,  joint  executors  of  this  my  will, — if 
they  be  both  living  at  my  decease  as  I  hope 
they  shall,  or  if  that  one  of  them  shall  be  sur- 
viving, that  one  is  to  be  sole  executor  of  it.  I 
hope  none  will  raise  any  question  or  doubt 
about  this  upon  any  omission  or  informality  of 
expression  in  it.  Being  for  prevention  thereof 
as  plainly  expressed  as  it  could  be  conceived 
by  me.     And  this  I  declare  to  be  the  last  will 

and  testament  of, 

ROBERT  LEIGIITON." 

"  Signed,  sealed,  and  published,  in  presence  of 
John  Felling,  and  George  Warner." 
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Having  thus  set  his  house  in  order,  a  duty 
which  even  some  vise  and  good  men  are  apt  to 
negleet,  our  author  still  longed  and  prepared 
for   another   world.     Though  his    constitution 
was  never  vigorous,  he  seems  to  have  enjoyed 
a  sreen  old  a<>;e.     About  the  be^innino-  of  the 
year  1684,  Bishop  Burnet  informed  Leighton 
that  some  of  his  Scots  friends  had  arrived  in 
London ;  and  had  expressed  a  strong  desire  to 
see  him,  after  the  absence  of  so  many  years ; 
and  that  they  even  proposed  to  visit  him  in  his 
retirement ;   adding,  that  they  wished   for  his 
advice  and  assistance  in  a  matter  highly  im- 
portant.    The  good  bishop,  whose  heart  was 
ever  alive  to  the  feelings  of  friendship,  rejoiced 
at  the  news;  but  could  not  think  of  putting 
his   friends   to   the  inconvenience  of  going  to 
Broadhurst  on  his  account.     He  therefore  went 
to  London ;  and  had  several  pleasant  interviews 
with  them.     While  he  was  in  town,  proposals 
were  made  to  him,  particularly  by  his  friends 
from  Scotland,  who  were  persons  of  rank  and 
influence,  that  he  should  return  to  that  coun- 
try, and  again  fill  a  public  station  in  the  church. 
But,  Leighton  absolutely  declined  the  proposal, 
and  told  thrm,  that  his  work  and  his  journey 
were  now  almost  finished. 

Whether  he  had  any  presentiment  of  his  ap- 
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proaching  change  docs  not  appear ;  but  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days,  he  was  seized  with  a 
pleurisy.  He  was  confined  to  his  room  about 
a  week,  and  to  bed  only  three  days.  Bishop 
Burnet,  and  other  friends,  attended  him  con- 
stantly during  his  last  illness  ;  and  had  the  con- 
solation to  witness  the  tranquillity  of  his  mind, 
and  the  triumph  of  his  faith.  He  spoke  of 
death  not  with  composure  only,  but  with  joy 
and  rapture.  His  end,  like  his  temper,  was 
peaceful ;  without  violent  pain,  or  convulsive 
struggle,  he  breathed  his  last,  on  the  first  day 
of  February,  1684,    in    the  71st    year  of  his 


age. 


Unhappily  none  of  his  particular  sayings  on 
his  death-bed  are  preserved.  But,  he  died 
daily,  and  daily  spake  as  a  dying  man.  The 
very  nature  of  the  disorder  prevented  much 
speaking ;  and  such  removals,  while  they  are 
often  congenial  to  the  character  of  the  indi- 
vidual,  teach  us  to  adore  divine  sovereignty,  and 
to  "  cease  from  man." 

By  his  express  desire,  the  earthly  remains  of 
this  saint  were  conveyed  to  Broadhurst,  to  the 
burial-place  of  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Light* 
maker ;  and  the  funeral  was  attended  by  sor- 
rowful  friends,  and  a  vast  croud  of  mourning 
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spectators.  The  body  was  deposited  in  the 
church  of  Broad  hurst ;  and  a  monument  of 
plain  marble,  inscribed  with  his  name,  office, 
and  age,  was  erected  at  the  expencc  of  his 
sister. 

Another  lady,  though  no  relation,  the  inge- 
nious Mrs.  Grant,  of  Laggan,  has  done  honour 
to  his  memory,  and  to  her  own  talents  and 
taste,  in  the  following  verses,  written  when  she 
visited  Dunb!ane  a  few  years  ago,  and  which 
would  make  an  excellent  epitaph.  Mrs.  Grant, 
speaking  of  Dunblane,  says, 

u  Where  simple  piety  is  seen, 
To  flourish  with  unfading  grace, 
Since  Leighton  taught  and  blest  the  place 
Dear,  lov'd,  revcr'd,  and  honour'd  name! 
Whose  sound  awakes  devotion's  flame; 
When  musing  in  the  loft)*  aisle 
Of  yon  Cathedral's  mould'ring  pile; 
By  thy  bless'd  memory  inspir'd, 
What  sacred  joy  my  bosom  fir'd; 
With  mild,  complacent  spirit,  meek:, 
And  placid  brow,  in  act  L<>  speak ; 
Methought  I  saw  his  form  appear, 
While  crouds  in  silent  awe  revere, 
'I'hc  Evangelic  Shepherd  kind, 
\\  ho  feeds  the  hungry,  leads  the  blind, 
And  gently  draws  the  sheep  that  stray, 
To  his  lov'd  master's  living  way. 
In  meditation  wrapt  profound, 
Or  pouring  balm  in  misery's  wound; 
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I  see  his  humble  mitre  bright 
With  purest  beams  of  heavenly  light ; 
Bold  fancy  check  thy  downy  wing, 
Nor  strive  midst  trivial  themes  to  sing, 
Of  him  who  far  beyond  our  praise 
With  seraphs  joins  immortal  lays! 
Sweet  warbling  through  the  courts  above 
The  raptures  of  celestial  love/* 

Several  remarkable  circumstances  accom- 
panied the  death  of  this  great  and  good  man. 
Though  the  bishop  had  courted  retirement  all  his 
life  long,  and  had  enjoyed  it  almost  without  in- 
terruption at  Broadhurst  for  ten  years,  he  was 
unexpectedly  brought  to  London  to  see  esteemed 
friends  once  more,  and  to  edify  them  by  the 
closing  scene. — Leighton,  too,  as  himself  pro- 
bably thought,  received  a  strong  hint  in  the 
course  of  Providence  a  short  time  before  his 
death,  that  he  must  soon  depart. — As  he  never 
pressed  the  payment  of  his  revenue,  if  it  may 
be  called  by  that  name,  considerable  arrears 
were  owing  to  him  in  Scotland.  These  were 
left  in  trust  with  a  friend,  who  made  small  and 
slow  remittances ;  and  the  very  last  remittance 
which  could  be  expected  was  sent  a  few  weeks 
before  our  author's  decease.  But,  the  most  re- 
markable circumstance  of  all,  was,  that  God 
granted  a  singular  wish  which  Leighton  often 
expressed.     lie  was  in  the  habit  of  expressing 
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a  desire,  with  submission  to  the  will  of  heaven, 
that  he  might  die  from  home,  and  at  an  inn. 
lie  considered  such  a  place  as  suitable  to  the 
character  of  the  christian  pilgrim,  to  whom  the 
world  is  an  inn,  a  place  of  accommodation  by 
the  way,  not  his  home  ;  and  that  the  spiritual  so- 
journer steps  with  propriety  from  an  inn  to  his 
father's  house.  Leighton  thought,  also,  that  the 
care  and  concern  of  friends  were  apt  to  entangle 
and  discompose  the  dying  saint ;  and  that  the 
unfeeling  attendance  of  strangers  weaned  the 
heart  from  the  world,  and  smoothed  the  passage 
to  heaven.  Our  author  obtained  his  wish  ;  for 
he  died  at  the  Bell-inn,  in  Warwick  Lane  ;  and 
none  of  his  near  relations  were  present  during 
his  last  illness.  If  he  had  not  the  consolation 
to  see  his  nearest  relation,  a  beloved  sister,  the 
feelings  of  both  were  spared  the  agony  of  a  final 
adieu. 

Having  mentioned  these  circumstances  of  his 
removal,  Ave  may  briefly  describe  the  person  of 
this  extraordinary  man.  Leighton  was  about 
the  middle  stature,  well-proportioned,  and  of  a 
fair  complexion.  There  was  an  admirable  mix- 
tare  of  gravity  and  sweetness  in  his  countenance ; 
his  eyes  beamed  intelligence,  sensibility,  and 
benignity.  At  the  sight  of  the  port  rait  prefixed 
to  this  edition  of  his  Works,  one  can  scarcely 
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help  exclaiming,  "  Quanta}  pietatis  imago  !" 
"  Of  how  much  p;ety  an  image !"  He  had 
a  quickness  in  his  motions,  even  in  old  age, 
which  indicated  the  activity  and  energy  of  his 
mind.  Contrary  to  the  fashion  of  the  times, 
he  wore  his  own  hair,  which  was  black,  and  in 
advanced  life  retained  the  original  colour. 
Though  he  took  little  exercise,  was  a  close 
student,  extremely  abstemious,  and  sometimes 
ailing,  on  the  whole  he  enjoyed  good  health; 
and,  at  the  advanced  period  of  threescore  years 
and  ten,  looked  well. 

Our  author  was  never  married.  A  heart  like 
his,  feeling  and  warm,  was  not  surely  insensible 
to  the  charms  of  beauty- and  the  emotions  of 
love.  But  it  was  his  constant  aim  to  subdue 
even  innocent  passions,  and  obtain  the  entire 
mastery  over  them.  Besides,  he  seems  partly 
from  principle  to  have  preferred  a  single  life, 
and  to  have  admired  excessively  monkish  and 
recluse  habits.  The  ideas  of  disentanglement 
from  the  cares  of  the  world,  of  quietness,  and 
of  devotion,  which  were  associated  in  his  good 
mind  with  privacy,  had  to  him  the  most  attrac- 
tive charms.  The  uncommon  troubles  of  the 
times,  too,  might  strengthen  his  desire  and  de- 
Sign  of  living  single.     Even   in  the  vigour  of 
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life,  and  when  filling  the  highest  station  in  the 
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church,  he  was  tired  of  the  world,  and  dead  to 
it.  His  dress,  his  food,  his  furniture,  were  of 
the  plainest  kind ;  and  Ills  life  has  been  called 
quaintly,  yet  expressively,  a  perpetual  fast. 

Lek'hton  observed  the  strictest  economy,  not 

v. '  %> 

from  the  love  of  hoarding,  but  for  the  most 
generous  and  noble  purpose.  Obtaining  some 
property  by  his  father,  having  no  family,  and 
living  with  great  frugalitv,  he  was  enabled  both 
to  give  and  to  bequeath  much  for  charitable  uses. 
His  salary  at  Dunblane,  though  the  deanery  of 
the  Chapel  Royal  was  annexed  to  that  see,  did  not 
exceed  £200  per  annum.  His  revenue  from 
Glasgow  amounted  to  about  £ 400.  But,  con- 
lining  himself  to  the  simple  necessaries  of  life, 
with  few  of  its  comforts,  and  none  of  its  luxu- 
ries, he  acted  as  a  good  steward,  and  was  ready 
to  distribute.  He  was  at  once  a  friend  to  the 
poor,  and  a  patron  of  learning  ;  as  his  donations 
and  legacies  prove.  Every  period  of  his  life 
was  marked  with  substantial,  prudent,  unosten- 
tatious charity.  For,  Leighton  was  not  one  of 
those  who  defer  giving,  till  they  can  retain  no 
longer.  He  allotted  every  sixpence,  beyond 
what  was  barely  necessary  for  himself,  to  pious 
and  benevolent  uses. — This  was  his  manner  at 
Newbottle,  When  he  was  principal  of  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  the   love  of  money 
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did  not,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  increase  with 
his  income.  He  gave,  and  gave  liberal!}'",  as 
God  prospered  him.  Our  author  founded  in 
that  University  a  bursary  of  philosophy,  and  for 
this  purpose  gave  ,£150  sterling  to  the  City  of 
Edinburgh.  After  he  had  left  Dunblane,  and 
filled  the  sec  of  Glasgow,  Leisditon  sunk  for  the 
poor  of  Dunblane  a  considerable  sum  of  money, 
due  to  him  by  a  gentleman  in  that  place ;  and 
which  was  paid,  and  appropriated  accordingly. 
He  sunk  ,£300  sterling  for  founding  three  bur- 
saries of  philosophy  in  the  University  of  Glas- 
gow ;  and  £300  more  for  maintaining  four  old 
men  in  St.  Nicholas's  hospital  in  that  city.  By 
his  last  will,  above  inserted,  this  truly  liberal 
soul  bequeathed  the  whole  of  his  remaining  pro- 
perty to  charitable  purposes, — partly  specified 
by  himself  to  Mrs.  Lightmaker  and  her  son, 
and  partly  left  to  their  discretion.  His  large  and 
well-chosen  library  and  valuable  manuscripts, 
he  disponed  to  the  see  of  Dunblane  ;  with  mo- 
ney towards  erecting  a  house  for  the  books,  in- 
creasing their  number,  and  paying  a  librarian. 
It  should  be  mentioned  to  the  honour  of  his  exe- 
ecutors,  that  they  very  considerably,  and  with- 
out solicitation,  added  much  to  that  sum.  Thus, 
in  almost  every  place  where  our  author  had  held 
a  public  office,  he  opened  a  permanent  source  of 
beneficence.  He  was,  indeed,  a  father  to  the  poor. 
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relieved  them  on  many  occasions,  and  often 
without  discovering  the  benefactor.  During  his 
retirement  at  Broadhurst,  he  employed  confi- 
dential friends  to  distribute  his  bounty ;  and 
sent  money  even  to  London  for  that  purpose. 
In  short,  of  Leigh  ton  it  may  be  said  with  truth, 
and  eminently,  that  he  considered  the  case  of 
the  poor,  and  drew  out  his  soul  to  the  hungry. 
Perhaps  no  man  ever  tasted,  with  keener  relish, 
the  luxury  of  doing  good  to  the  children  of  want 
and  woe.  Not  a  few  of  them,  we  hope,  relieved 
by  his  bounty,  and  enlightened  by  his  instruc- 
tion, hailed  his  arrival  in  the  abodes  of  bliss*. 

His  was  a  most  extensive  charity,  including 
brotherly  kindness  in  every  direction.  It  flowed 
copiously  in  the  channel  of  epistolary  corres- 
pondence. The  pious,  generous,  kind,  sympa- 
thizing heart  of  Leighton  was  poured  out  in 
his  letters ;  some  of  which  have  been  published, 
and  afford  a  pleasing  specimen  of  his  manner 
and  spirit.  His  letter  to  the  clergy  in  the  dio- 
cese of  Dunblane,  after  our  author  left  that  see, 
we  have  given  at  full  length.  As,  next  to 
conversation  with  particular  friends,  epistles  to 
such  characters  unfold  the  mind  and  heart,  we 
shall  insert  a  few  extracts  from  some  of  Leigh- 
ton's  letters,  which  breathe  an  uncommon  spirit 
of  devotion. 

*  Sec  Luke  xvi.  9. 
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The  following  was  written  to  a  friend,  when 
our  Author  was  principal  of  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  and  shows  what  kind  of  reading 
was  most  agreeable  to  this  man  of  extensive  li- 
terature. 

"  Meanwhile  I  think  I  have  at  a  venture  given 
up  with  the  contemptible  desires  and  designs  of 
this  present  world,  and  must  have  either  some- 
thing beyond  them  all,  or  nothing  at  all ;  and 
though  this  po$o£u<ret  uXu,  this  base  clod  of  earth, 
I  early,  still  depresses  me,  I  am  glad  that  even 
because  it  does  so,  I  loath  and  despise  it ;  and 
would  say,  Major  sum  et  ad  majora  genitus,  quam 
ut  mancipium  sim  vilis  corpuscu/i,  z.  e.  "  I  am 
greater,  and  born  to  greater  things,  than  to  be 
the  slave  of  a  vile  body."  I  have  sent  you 
two  little  pieces  of  history,  wherein  it  may  be 
you  will  find  small  relish,  but  the  hazard  is 
small;  and  however  I  pray  you  do  not  send 
them  back  to  me  at  all,  for  I  have  enow  of  that 
kind.  The  one  is  from  a  good  pen*  and  an  ac- 
quaintance and  friend  of  yours,  Paulus  Nolanns, 
and  his  life  of  Martin  of  Toivers  I  think  you  will 
relish,  and  I  believe  it  is  not  in  your  Vita'patrum : 
the  other  Valerius  Maximus  I  conceived  would 
cloy  you  the  less,  because  it  is  of  so  much  va- 
riety of  selected  examples,  and  the  stages  are 
so  short  you  may  begin  and  leave  off  where  you 
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will,  without  wearying.  But  when  all  is  done 
there  is  one  only  blessed  story  wherein  our  souls 
must  dwell  and  take  up  their  rest ;  for  amongst 
all  the  rest  we  shall  not  read,  Venite  ad  me  omnes 
lassi  et  laborantes,  et  ego  vobis  requiem  prcstabo  ; 
'*  come  unto  me  all  ye  that  labour,  &c."  and  never 
any  yet  that  tried  him,  but  found  him  as  good  as 
his  word :  to  whose  sweet  embraces  I  recom- 
mend you  and  desire  to  meet  you  there/' 

That  he  felt  as  a  stranger  and  pilgrim  on 
the  earth,  even  while  he  filled  the  highest  seat 
in  the  university,  and  was  panting  for  immor- 
tality, is  evident  from  the  following  extract. 

"Sir, 
"  Oh  !  what  a  weariness  is  it  to  live  amongst 
men,  and  find  so  few  men  ;  and  amongst  chris- 
tians, and  find  so  few  christians ;  so  much  talk 
and  so  little  action  ;  religion  turned  almost  to 
a  tune  and  air  of  words;  and  amidst  all  our 
pretty  discourses,  pusillanimous  and  base,  and 
so  easily  dragged  into  the  mire,  self  and  flesh, 
and  pride  and  passion  domineering  while  we 
speak  of  being  in  Christ,  and  cloathed  with  him, 
and  believe  it  because  we  speak  it  so  often  and 
so  confidently.  Well  I  know  you  are  not  wilU 
ing  to  be  thus  gulled,  and  having  some  glances 
of  the  beauty  of  holiness,  aim  no  lower  than 
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perfection,  which  in  end  we  hope  to  attain  ;  and 
in  the  mean  while  the  smallest  advances  towards 
it  are  more  worth  than  crowns  and  sceptres.  I 
believe  it  you  often  think  on  these  words  of  the 
blessed  champion  Paul*.  There  is  a  noble 
guest  within  us.  Oh  !  let  all  our  business  be  to 
entertain  him  honourably,  and  to  live  in  celes- 
tial love  within,  that  will  make  all  things  with- 
out  be  very  contemptible  in  our  eyes. — I  should 
rove  on  did  not  I  stop  myself,  it  falling  out  well 
too  for  that,  to  be  hard  upon  the  post  hours  ere 
I  thought  of  writing.  Therefore  good  night  is 
all  I  add  ;  for  whatsoever  hour  it  comes  to  your 
hand,  I  believe  you  are  as  sensible  as  I  that  it 
is  still  night,  but  the  comfort  is,  it  draws  nigh 
towards  that  bright  morning  that  shall  make 
amends. 

Your  weary  fellow  Pilgrim, 

R.  L." 

The  following  extract  is  taken  from  a  letter 
which  our  author  wrote  to  a  minister,  and 
which  seems  to  have  been  sent  when  he  was 
hesitating  much  about  the  acceptance  of  a  bi- 
shoprick. 

"  One  comfort  I  have,  that  in  what  is  prest 
on  me  there  is  the  least  of  my  own  choice ; 
yea  on  the  contrary,    the    strongest  aversion 

a  1  Cor.  9—24,  &c. 
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that  ever  I  had  to  any  thing  in  all  my  life. 
The  truth  is,  I  am  yet  importuning  and  strug- 
gling for  a  liberation,  and  look  upward  for  it ; 
but  whatever  be  the  issue,  I  look  beyond  it,  and 
this  weary  wretched  life,  through  which  the 
hand  I  have  resigned  to  will,  I  trust,  lead  me 
in  paths  of  his  chusing,  and  so  I  may  please 
him,  I  am  satisfied.  I  hope,  if  ever  we  meet, 
you  shall  find  me  in  the  love  of  solitude  and  a 
devout  life.  Pray  for  me.  This  word  I  will 
add,  that  as  there  has  been  nothing  of  my 
choice  in  the  matter,  so  I  undergo  it  (if  it  must 
be)  as  a  mortification,  and  that  greater  than  a 
cell  and  hair-cloth ;  whether  any  will  believe 
this  or  no,  I  am  not  careful." 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter 
written  a  few  months  after  Bishop  Leighton 
took  possession  of  the  see  of  Dunblane,  ami 
discovers  an  instance  of  true  wit  closely  con- 
nected (ah!  rare  association)  with  fervent  piety. 
It  likewise  shews  the  smallness  of  many  of  the 
livings  then  in  Scotland  ;  as  the  five  hundred 
merks  mentioned  were  less  than  £30  sterling. 


Sir, 
There  is  one  place  indeed  in  my  precinct  now 
vacant,    and    yet    undisposed   of,    by   the   vo- 
luntary removal  of  the  young  man   that  was  in 
it  to  a  better  benefice,  and  this  is   likewise  in 
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my  hand  ;  but  it  is  of  so  wretchedly  mean  pro- 
vision, that  I  am  ashamed  to  name  it,  little  (I 
think)  above  five  hundred  merks  by  year.  If 
the  many  instances  of  that  kind  you  have  read 
have  made  you  in  love  with  voluntary  poverty, 
there  you  may  have  it ;  but  wheresoever  you 
are  or  shall  be  for  the  little  rest  of  your  time, 
I  hope  you  are,  and  still  will  be  daily  advanc- 
ing in  that  blest  poverty  of  spirit,  that  is  the 
only  true  height  and  greatness  of  spirit  in  all  the 
world  intitling  to  a  crown,  for  theirs  is  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven.  Oh  !  what  are  the  scraps 
that  the  great  ones  of  this  world  are  scrambling 
for  compared  with  that  pretension.  I  pray  you, 
as  you  find  an  opportunity,  though  possibly 
little  or  no  inclination  to  it,  yet  bestow  one  line 
or  twro  upon 

Your  poor  Friend  and  Servant 

Iv.  L." 

To  the  same  person  he  writes  thus,  in  an- 
other letter, 

"  Thorns  grow  every  where,  and  from  all  things 
below,  and  to  a  soul  transplanted  out  of  itself  into 
the  root  of  Jesse,  peace  grows  every  where  too, 
from  him  who  is  called  our  peace,  and  whom  we 
still  find  the  more  to  be  so,  the  more  entirely 
we  live  in  him,  being  dead  to  this  world  and 
self  and  all  things  beside  him.     Oh  when  shall 
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it  be,  well  let  all  the  world  go  as  it  will,  let  this 
be  our  only  pursuit  and  ambition,  and  to  all 
other  things  fiat  voluntas  tua,  Domine,  "  Lord,  tl  y 
will  be  done  1" 

The  following  extract  breathes  the  spirit  of 
a  christian  hero. 

"  Courage,  it  shall  be  well.  We  follow  a  con- 
quering  general ;  yea,  who  hath  conquered  al- 
ready ;  et  qui  seme/  vicit  pro  nobis,  semper  vincit  in 
nobis  ;  "  He  who  hath  once  conquered  for  us,  always 
conquers  in  us.  For  myself  at  present,  I  am  (as  wc 
use  to  say)  that  is,  this  little  contemptible  lodge  of 
mine,  is  not  very  well ;  but  that  will  pass  someway 
or  other,  as  it  is  best ;  and  even  while  the  in- 
disposition lasts,  Oh  !  how  much  doth  it  heighten 
the  sweet  relish  of  peace  within,  of  which  I  can- 
not speak  highly  (for  to  you  I  can  speak  just 
as  it  is).  But  methinks  I  find  a  growing  con- 
tempt of  all  this  world,  and  consequently  some 
further  degrees  of  that  quiet  which  is  only  sub- 
ject to  disturbance  by  our  inordinate  fancies  and 
desires,  and  receding  from  the  blest  center  of 
our  rest :  for  hurries  of  the  world  you  knoxv  the  wayb, 
and  in  these  retiring  rooms  we  may  meet  and  be 
safe  and  quiet." 

How  far  Bishop  Leighton  was  from  imposing 

b   Isuiah  xxvi.  20. 
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a  clergyman  on  any  parish,  is  evident  from 
the  following  letter  to  the  Heritors  of  the  parish 
of  Stratton. 

"  Worthy  Gentlemen  and  Friends, 
"  Being  informed  that  it  is  my  duty  to  pre- 
sent a  person  fit  for  the  charge  of  the  ministry 
now  vacant  with  you,  I  have  thought  of  one, 
whose  integrity  and  piety  I  am  so  fully  per- 
suaded of,  that  I  dare  confidently  recommend 
him  to  you  as  one  who,  if  the  hand  of  God  do 
bind  that  work  upon  him  amongst  you,  is  likely, 
through  the  blessing  of  the  same  hand,  to  be 
very  serviceable  to  the  building  up  of  your  souls 
heavenwards,  but  is  as  far  from  suffering  him- 
self to  be  obtruded,  as  I  am  for  obtruding  any 
upon  you :  so  that  unless  you  invite  him  to 
preach,  and  after  hearing  him,  declare  your 
consent  and  desire  towards  his  embracing  of  the 
call,  you  may  be  secure  from  the  trouble  of 
Hearing  any  further  concerning  him,  cither  from 
himself  or  me;  and  if  you  please  to  let  me 
know  your  mind,  your  reasonable  satisfac- 
tion shall  be  to  my  utmost  power  endeavoured 

Your  affectionate  Friend, 

and  humble  Servant, 

II.  Leighton,'* 
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That  his  liberal  soul  abhorred  covetousness  is 
evident  from  the  manner  in  which  he  conducted 
himself  towards  his  parishioners  in  pecuniary 
affairs,  and  particularly  from  his  readiness  not 
to  urge  his  right  against  the  poor.  The  fol- 
lowing extract  respects  some  money  supposed 
to  be  due  to  him  at  Dunblane  ;  and  was  written 
after  his  translation  to  Glasgow. 

"  Dear  Friend, 
"  Whether  you  know  the  particular  purport  of 
the  inclosed  you  sent  me  I  know  not ;  but  it  is 
to  quit  Ten  pounds  sterling  supposed  due  to  me 
from  the  party  that  pleads  inability  :  and  doubt- 
less your  recommendation,  together  with  the 
charity  of  the  thing  (if  it  shall  appear  to  be  so) 
would  easily  give  law  to  me  for  a  greater  sum 
than  that." 

After  explaining  the  particulars  of  the  case, 
the  pious  Bishop  adds, 

"  You  and  I  are,  I  trust,  upon  a  design  that 
will  reflect  a  very  low  estimate  upon  all  below 
it,  and  it  shall  certainly  succeed  if  we  be  care- 
ful to  stick  to  our  leader,  and  follow  him. 
Pray  for 

Your  poor  Friend  and  Servant 

R.  L." 
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His  tender  sympathy  with  the  afflicted  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  following  extract.  The  letter 
was  written  to  a  lady,  and  a  stranger,  under 
trouble  of  mind. 

"  I  am  well  assured,  that  all  that  I  have  heard 
from  the  wittiest  atheists  and  libertines  in  the 
world,  is  nothing  but  bold  ravery  and  madness, 
and  their  whole  discourse  a  heap  of  folly  and 
ridiculous  nonsense  ;  for  what  probable  account 
can  they  give  of  the  wonderful  frame  of  the  vi- 
sible world,  without  the  supposition  of  an  eter- 
nal and  infinite  power,  and  wisdom  and  good- 
ness that  formed  it  and  themselves,  and  all 
things  in  it  ?  And  what  can  they  think  of  the 
many  thousands  of  martyrs  in  the  first  age  of 
Christianity,  that  endured  not  simple  death,  but 
all  the  inventions  of  the  most  exquisite  tor- 
tures, for  their  belief  of  that  most  holy  faith, 
which  if  the  miracles  that  confirmed  it  had  not 
persuaded  them  to,  they  themselves  had  been 
thought  the  most  prodigious  miracles  of  mad- 
ness in  all  the  world  ?  It  is  not  want  of  reason 
on  the  side  of  religion  that  makes  fools  disbe- 
lieve it,  but  the  interest  of  their  brutish  lusts 
and  dissolute  lives  makes  them  wish  it  were  not 
true ;  and  there  is  this  vast  difference  betwixt 
you  and  them ;  they  would  gladly  believe  less 
than  they  do,  and  you  would  also  gladly  believe 
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more  than  they  do  :  they  are  sometimes  pained 
and  tormented  with  apprehensions  that  the 
doctrine  of  religion  is  or  may  be  true  ;  and  you 
are  perplexed  with  suggestions  to  doubt  of  it, 
which  are  to  you  as  unwilling  and  unwelcome  as 
these  apprehensions  of  its  truth  are  to  them. 
Believe  it,  madam,  these  different  thoughts  of 
yours,  are  not  yours,  but  his  that  inserts  them, 
and  throws  them  as  fiery  darts  into  your  mind, 
and  they  shall  assuredly  be  laid  to  his  charge, 
and  not  to  yours.  Think  you  that  infinite 
goodness  is  ready  to  take  advantage  of  his  poor 
creatures,  and  to  reject  and  condemn  those  that, 
against  all  the  assaults  made  upon  them,  desire 
to  keep  their  heart  for  him,  and  to  acknowledge 
him,  and  to  love  him,  and  live  to  him.  He 
made  us,  and  knows  our  mould,  and,  as  a  fa- 
ther, pities  his  children,  and  pities  them  that 
fear  him,  for  he  is  their  father,  and  the  ten- 
derest  and  kindest  of  all  fathers ;  and  as  a  fa- 
ther pities  his  child  when  it  is  sick,  and  in  the 
rage  and  ravery  of  a  fever,  though  it  even  utter 
reproachful  words  against  himself,  shall  not  our 
dearest  father  both  forgive  and  pity  those 
thoughts  in  any  child  of  his,  that  arise  not  from 
any  wilful  hatred  of  him,  but  are  kindled  in  hell 
within  them  ?  And  no  temptation  hath  befallen 
you  in  this,  but  that  which  has  been  incident 
to  men,  and    to   the  best  of  men  ;  and  their 
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heavenly  Father  hath  not  only  forgiven  them, 
but  in  due  time  hath  given  them  an  happy  is- 
sue out  of  them,  and  so  he  will  assuredly  do  to 
you." 

The  following  appears  to  have  been  written  a 
short  time  before  his  own  death. 

<(  I  find  daily  more  and  more  reason  without 
me,  and  within  me  yet  much  more,  to  pant 
and  long  to  be  gone.  I  am  grown  exceeding 
uneasy  in  writing  and  speaking;  yea  almost  in 
thinking,  when  I  reflect  how  cloudy  our  clearest 
thoughts  are:  but,  I  think  again  what  other 
can  we  do,  till  the  day  break,  and  the  shadows 
flee  awav  ;  as  one  that  lieth  awake  in  the  niffht 
must  be  thinking,  and  one  thought  that  will 
likely  oftenest  return,  when  by  all  other 
thoughts  he  finds  little  relief,  is  when  will  it  be 
day  r 

In  these  specimens  there  is  a  nahele,  a  sim- 
plicity and  honesty  of  expression  which  disco- 
ver the  writer's  soul.  No  art,  or  labour  ap- 
pears ;  but  all  is  natural,  easy,  unaffected,  and 
guileless.  We  see,  too,  that  objects  of  the 
highest  importance,  and  universally  interesting, 
were  the  most  congenial  to  Leighton's  mind. 
The  passing  occurrences  of  the  day,  and   the 
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squabbles  of  parties,  have  no  place,  as  far  as  is 
known,  in  his  epistolary  correspondence.  It  is 
much  to  be  regretted,  that  inquiries  after  a  col- 
lection of  his  letters,  which  Dr.  Doddridge 
possessed,  have  been  ineffectual.  Yet  the  va- 
1  uable  fragments  enable  us  to  form  an  estimate 
of  the  whole. 

The  tenor  of  LeWhton's  conversation  was  in 
perfect  unison  with  his  letters  ;  edifying,  grave,, 
spiritual,  and  heavenly.  His  mouth  was  a  well 
of  wisdom,  and  the  law  of  kindness  was  in  his 
tonjme.  His  words  were  neither  trivial,  nor 
bitter.  Scarcely  even  an  idle  word  was  pro- 
nounced by  him  ;  and  he  seemed  habitually  to 
feel  that  frame  in  which  a  wise  and  good  man 
would  wish  to  die. 

Our  author,  it  must  be  allowed,  was  somewhat 
melancholy ;  yet  without  dark  gloom,  or  for- 
bidding austerity.  This  turn  arose  partly  from 
constitution,  and  was  increased  by  the  dismal 
state  of  public  affairs.  The  character  of  the 
times  was  such,  through  the  dissipated  gaiety 
of  the  court,  and  the  horrid  oppression  of  the 
country,  that  it  was  sufficient  to  make  any  man, 
far  less  sensible  and  feeling  than  Leighton,  pen- 
sive and  sad.  Almost  never  was  he  seen  to 
laugh,  and  but  rarely  smiled.     Living   so  re- 
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tired,  and  generally  absorbed  in  meditation,  he 
seldom  came  within  the  reach  of  those  occa- 
sional and  innocent  sallies  of  fancy  which  em- 
bellish and  amuse  human  life. 

His  temper,  too,  as  may  be  supposed  from 
the  account  already  given,  was  gentle  and  peace* 
able,  lie  retaliated  no  reproach,  resented  no 
injury;  but  overcame  evil  with  good.  Strenu- 
ous were  the  efforts,  and  great  the  sacrifices, 
which  he  made,  to  unite  contending  parties.  In 
his  discourse  on  the  characters  of  the  wisdom 
from  above,  our  author,  without  knowing  it, 
draws  a  faithful  portrait  of  himself;  —  pure, 
peaceable,  gentle,  and  easy  to  be  entreated; 
full  of  mercy  and  good  fruits,  without  partiality, 
and  without  hypocrisy.  Peace  and  charity,  in- 
deed, are  his  favourite  topics ;  and,  like  the 
beloved  disciple,  he  paints  from  the  life,  and 
from  the  abundance  of  his  own  heart. 

i 

None  of  his  discourses  are  written  in  the 
form,  and  still  less  in  the  spirit  of  controversy. 
Leighton  never  dipped  his  pen  in  gall ;  and  not 
a  particle  is  to  be  seen  of  the  odium  Theologicum, 
(Theological  hatred)  a  phrase  which  has  been 
used  among  open  infidels  and  lukewarm  pro- 
fessors, always  without  candour,  and  often  with- 
out justice.     This  great  divine  in  meekness  in- 
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structed  even  such  bitter  adversaries ;  and  con- 
tended against  error  with  scriptural  weapons, 
particularly  by  preaching  the  truth.  One 
of  the  most  illustrious  ornaments  of  the  Church 
of  England,  said  to  the  writer  of  the  present 
biographical  sketch,  and  the  saying  is  too  va- 
luable to  be  lost;  "  Fill  the  bushel  with  good 
grain,  and  it  will  be  extremely  difficult  for  ene- 
mies to  add  chaff." 

Humility  was  a  beautiful  trait  in  the  character 
of  this  excellent  man,  which  shaded  and  recom- 
mended his  other  great  and  good  qualities.  Far 
from  loving  the  pre-eminence,  and  courting  ap- 
plause, he  always  kept  in  the  back-ground ; 
and  was  occasionally  forced  from  retirement  only 
by  an  imperious  sense  of  duty.  Instead  of 
pushing  himself  at  any  time  into  notice,  he 
shrunk  as  the  sensitive  plant  when  it  is  touch- 
ed. The  body  of  death  sat  heavy  upon  him, 
and  deeply  sensible  of  his  own  imperfections,  our 
author  grew  in  humility,  as  he  grew  in  holi- 
ness. His  diffidence,  however,  was  extreme; 
for,  though  frequently  solicited  to  publish  dis- 
courses, he  would  never  consent ;  and  none  of 
his  invaluable  works  were  printed  during  his 
life. 

The    modesty    of   Leighton   was    the    more 
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comely  and  ornamental,  that  it  was  joined 
to  high  intellectual  capacity  and  attainments, 
and  to  the  graces  of  elocution.  His  ac- 
quaintance with  literature  was  various  and 
profound.  Of  a  quick  and  capacious  under- 
standing; of  an  elevated  genius,  and  refined 
taste ;  of  a  vigorous  and  elegant  fancy ;  of 
a  retentive  memory, — he  drank  deep  at  the 
springs  of  knowledge,  by  close  application,  and 
almost  incessant  study.  Our  author  had  pe- 
rused with  care  and  delight  the  Roman  and  the 
Greek  classics.  His  Latin  would  do  honour  to 
the  Augustan  age;  and  is  not  inferior  in  purity 
and  strength  to  the  style  of  the  learned  and  po- 
lished Buchanan.  The  Hebrew  was  quite  fa- 
miliar to  him,  and  he  possessed  a  critical  know- 
ledge of  that  concise  and  energetic  tongue.  lie 
understood  French  well ;  and  could  both  speak 
and  write  the  language  with  correctness  and 
ease.  He  knew  philosophy  in  the  greater  part 
of  its  branches ;  and  had  read  with  attention 
and  profit,  history  sacred  and  prophane,  civil 
and  ecclesiastical,  ancient  and  modern.  Di- 
vinity, however,  was  his  principal  study ;  and 
he  was  truly  a  master  in  Israel.  Of  the  most 
of  these  rare  and  useful  endowments  his 
writings  afford  abundant  and  incontrovertible 
evidence. 
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Leii>hton  used  all  his  learning  as  an  hand- 
maid  to  religion,  and  employed  it  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  sanctuary.  He  derived  Theological 
knowledge*  not  so  much  from  human  systems, 
as  from  the  sacred  oracles ;  and  that  knowledge 
received  a  mellowness  from  his  own  natural  and 
gracious  placidity.  At  times,  a  Boanerges  in 
sentiment ;  he  was  usually,  both  in  sentiment 
and  style,  a  son  of  consolation.  The  co- tem- 
porary bishops  of  the  North,  compared  with  him, 
were  dwarfs  in  mind,  and  wolves  in  disposition. 
There  were  several  bright  constellations  of  di- 
vines, both  in  England  and  Scotland.  But, 
Leighton  shone  pre-eminent  above  the  ma- 
jority; and  was  a  star  of  the  first  magni- 
tude. Among  the  first  preachers  of  his  own 
day,  he  has  never  been  surpassed,  taking  him 
all  in  all,  since  that  period.  More  sententious 
than  Reynolds,  more  refined  than  Howe,  more 
eloquent  than  Baxter;  less  diffuse  and  argu- 
mentative, but  more  practical  than  Charnock; 
less  profound,  but  clearer  and  more  savoury 
than  Owen;  less  ingenious,  but  sweeter  and 
more  sublime  than  Hall, — he  will  not  suffer  by 
comparison  with  any  divine,  in  any  age. 

The  manner  of  his  delivery  added  much  to  the 
effect  of  Leighton's  discourses.  His  voice  was, 
indeed,  feeble;  but  clear,  ilexible,  and  mclodi- 
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ous.     His  pronunciation  was  deliberate,    and 
rather  slow ;  yet  distinct,  warm  and  pathetic. 
His  attitude  and  his  gesture  were  highly  grace- 
ful.    He  showed  and  excited  sensibility.     His 
manner    arrested   attention  ;  a  wandering  eye 
was  never  seen  when  he  preached ;  and  the  audi- 
ence were  frequently  dissolved  in  tears,  while 
himself  was  visibly  and  deeply  affected.     The 
very  look  of  Leighton,  it  is  recorded  by  some 
who  heard  him,    was  singularly  expressive  of 
holy  ardour  in  the  gospel,  and  of  tender  pity 
for  the  souls  of  men.     In  short,  his  oratory  has 
been  aptly  compared  by  a  good  judge,  the  late 
Dr.  Doddridge,  to  the  admirable  description  of 
the  eloquence  of  Ulysses  by  Homer,  the  greatest 
of  ancient  poets.     Pure,  soft,  and  insinuating,  it 
resembled  the  flakes  of  falling  snow.     The  im- 
pression  of  Leighton' s  manner  on  the  minds  of 
some  of  his  hearers  was  so  deep,  that,  a  long 
time  afterwards,  it  continued  to  be  distinct  and 
lively.     One  of  them,  who  was   no  flatterer, 
r  declared  at  the  distance  of  thirty  years,  that  the 
image  of  Leighton  in  the  pulpit  was  clearly  be- 
fore his  eyes. 

The  discourses  of  our  author,  independently 
of  such  external  and  adventitious  aids,  possess 
uncommon  merit;  and,  though  they  must  la- 
bour under  the  disadvantages  of  posthumous 
works,  none  of  them  being  intended  by  him 
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for  the  public  eye,  and  therefore  not  hav- 
ing been  touched  by  his  finishing  hand,  they 
nevertheless  rank  high  both  in  matter  and  Ian- 
guage.  His  works  may  be  compared  to  a  river, 
deep  and  clear,  gentle  and  pleasant,  which,  wind- 
ing through  the  vallies,  refreshes,  adorns,  and 
fructifies,  wherever  it  flows.  The  streams  have* 
for  many  years,  made  glad  the  city  of  God  ; 
and  now  that  they  are  increased,  and  several 
obstructions  removed,  more  extensive  useful- 
ness may  be  expected.  We  shall  attempt  to 
draw  a  faint  but  faithful  sketch  of  the  leading 
excellencies  of  these  writings, 


o 


The  first  requisite,  and  one  absolutely  essen- 
tial, in  the  discourses  of  ministers,  is  evangeli- 
cal truth.  Without  this,  though  the  lan£ua<2*e 
be  correct  and  elegant,  the  figures  just  and  in- 
genious, and  the  whole  composition  admirable, 
there  is  no  food  for  the  souls  of  men  ;  as  a  stone 
finely  polished  is  given  instead  of  wholesome 
and  nutritious  bread.  The  soul  mav  be  killed 
no  less  effectually,  yet  more  slowly,  by  the  want 
of  proper  aliment,  than  by  the  rankest  poison  of 
error.  Notwithstanding  the  infidel  and  impious 
cry,  "What  is  truth  ?"  we  boldly  affirm,  that  those 
doctrines  which,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  arc 
usually  denominated  Calvinistic,  are  the  true 
doctrines  of  the  gospel ;  revealed  by  the  God  of 

e  2 
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grace  in  his  word,  and  blessed  by  his  Spirit ;  to 
be  preached  by  his  servants,  and  professed  by 
his  people.  These  are  truths  taught  in  the 
articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  in  the 
standards  of  the  Church  of  Scotland;  while 
alas !  few  ministers  comparatively  of  either 
church  preach  them.  Not  so  Leighton  ;  who 
being  dead,  yet  speaketh,  particularly  in  this 
new  and  enlarged  edition  of  his  works;  and 
condemns  such  erroneous  hirelings,  who  eat  the 
fat,  and  clothe  themselves  with  the  wool,  but 
starve  or  poison  the  flock.  That  good  bishop 
led  his  flock,  and  directs  every  reader,  to  green 
pastures.  No  abstruse  speculations,  hard  as  a 
piece  of  oak ;  nor  airy  speculations,  empty  as 
chaff,  are  to  be  found  in  his  writings*  He 
taught  the  gospel,  the  whole  gospel,  and  no- 
thing but  the  gospel. — Evangelical  truth  is  here 
at  once  pure,  without  any  mixture  of  gross  er- 
ror ;  and  full  without  lacking  any  essential  part. 
Far  from  being  ashamed  of  the  gospel,  it  was 
his  glory  ;  the  ground  of  his  hope,  the  matter 
of  his  profession,  and  the  grand  theme  of  his 
discourses. 

As  many,  and  some  even  of  those  who  pre- 
tend to  preach,  are  ready  to  carp  at  the  word 
gospel,  though  it  be  scriptural,  and  to  the  con- 
vinced sinner  a  joyful  sound,  Ave  may  observe, 
that  our  author  preached  the  gospel  both  in  the 
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restricted  and  in  the  enlarged  sense  of  the  term. 
The  sjlad  tidings  of  full  and  free  salvation 
through  the  righteousness  of  Jesus  Christ,  the 
grace  of  God,  and  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
were  published  by  this  faithful  messenger.  Yet, 
lie  neglected  not  to  preach  the  moral  law,  for 
the  conviction  of  transgressors,  and  as  an  im- 
mutable rule  of  life  to  them  who  believe.  Nay, 
all  revealed  truths,  which  form  the  links  of  one 
chain,  and  constitute  the  parts  of  one  fabric, 
were  attended  to  by  Leighton,  and  exhibited 
in  their  proper  place,  order,  and  connection. 
The  perfections,  personal  subsistence,  and 
counsels  of  Deity  ;  the  primitive  state  and  the 
fall  of  man  ;  the  guilt  and  depravity  of  the  hu- 
man race ;  the  various  workings  and  effects  of 
moral  corruption  ;  the  essential  and  mediatorial 
characters  of  the  Saviour ;  the.  divinity  of  his 
person,  his  substitution  in  the  place  of  the 
guilty,  and  his  complete  satisfaction  for  sin ; 
the  personality,  divinity,  operations,  and  influ- 
ences of  the  Spirit ;  the  free  call  of  the  gospel ; 
the  necessity  of  an  appropriating  faith  ;  justifi- 
cation freely  by  grace ;  the  necessity  of  a  new 
nature,  and  of  holiness ;  perseverance  in  true 
religion;  the  future  felicity  of  the  righteous, 
and  eternal  misery  of  the  wicked  ; — these  were 
the  topics  on  which  this  preacher  of  righteous- 
ness dwelt  with  perspicuity  and  energy.     One, 
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or  other  of  them  occurs  in  every  page,  almost  in 
every  sentence  of  his  writings.  Generally  they 
appear  as  rich  clusters,  not  as  two  or  three 
berries  on  the  uppermost  bough.  The  trees  of 
knowledge  and  of  life,  laden  with  the  choicest 
fruits,  were  never  perhaps  more  closely  united 
than  in  the  writings  of  Leighton. 

Not  only  are  the  sentiments  of  our  author 
entirely  evangelical ;  his  language  is  unexcep- 
tionable, and  extremely  guarded.  Though  the 
gospel  was  never  better  understood  in  Britain, 
nor  more  purely  preached,  than  in  his  day; 
particularly  in  England  by  hundreds  of  con- 
scientious and  eminent  non-conformists,  yet 
loose  and  ambiguous  terms  and  expressions 
sometimes  crept  into  their  discourses.  Even 
the  great  and  good  Baxter,  faithful  and  acute 
as  he  was  in  general,  adopted,  from  an  exces- 
sive desire  of  peace,  and  a  confusion  of  ideas, 
phrases,  about  the  condition  of  the  new  cove- 
nant, highly  improper.  His  error,  chiefly  in  ex- 
pression, has  produced  error  in  sentiment  of 
the  most  absurd  nature  and  dangerous  tendency. 
To  represent  faith  and  repentance  as  conditions 
of  the  covenant  of  grace,  is  to  confound  the 
only  meritorious  ground  of  justification  before 
God  with  the  act  of  reliance  on  that  ground, 
and  with  the  godly  sorrow  for  sin  which  flow* 
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from  justifying   faith ;  to  turn    blessings  pro* 
raised  into  conditions,  and  convert  the  covenant 
of  grace  into  a  covenant  of  works.     Nothing  of 
this  kind,    with   a  single  exception,    is  to  be 
found   in  the   writings  of  Leighton  ;    who,  at 
least  equally  pacific  with  Baxter,  had  more  dis- 
tinct views  of  the  nature  and  place  of  justifying 
faith,  and  shunned   not  to  exhibit  them  in  a 
conspicuous  light.      The    single  exception  to 
which  we  refer,  seems  to  have  arisen  from  a 
flight  of  fancy  ;  is  nevertheless  capable  of  a  sound 
sense,  and  is  even  partly  corrected  in  the  imme- 
diate context.     Our  author,  in  his  Exposition  of 
1  Pet.  ii.  24,  "  by  whose  stripes  ye  were  healed," 
speaks    of  "  the  issue    of   repentance,    which 
cleanses  the  vicious  humour  of  our  corrupt  na- 
ture."   But,  the  whole  efficacy  is  ascribed  in  the 
first  part  of  the  same  sentence  to  the  merit  of 
Christ;  and   the  more  a  man  mourns  for  sin 
from  evangelical  principles,  the  more  will  he 
both  hate  and   forsake  it.     Repentance  is,  in 
this  respect,  an  "issue,"  a  means  of  diminish- 
ing   corruption,    and    of   promoting    spiritual 
health.     Had  our  author  written  with  his  usual 
justness  of  thought,  and  refinement  of  fancy, 
he  would  rather  have  spoken  of  repentance  as 
the  sorrow  of  a  patient  for  unkindness  to   the 
matchless    physician   who   heals  with  his  own 
blood,  and  saves  by  his  own  death.     That  dis- 
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course,  however,  excepting  the  phrase  which  we 
have  quoted,  is  brimful  of  the  gospel ;  and  in 
all  his  discourses  besides,  Leighton  guards  with 
the  most  vigilant  care  against  legality  on  the 
one  hand,  and  Antinomianism  on  the  other. 

Sublimity  of  thought,  and  sometimes  of  lan- 
guage, is  the  next  distinguished  quality  in  the 
writings  of  Leighton  which  we  shall  specify. 
Discourses  may  be  replenished  with  the  gospel, 
while  they  do  not  contain  one  sublime  sentiment 
or  expression.  Preachers  of  ordinary  talents, 
it  is  true,  and  even  of  poor  genius,  if  they  make 
numerous  quotations  from  the  sacred  volume, 
must  occasionally  soar  as  the  eagle.  For,  no 
book  abounds  so  much,  and  so  eminently,  in 
lofty  ideas  and  phrases  as  the  book  of  God. 
Beside  those  truths  divine  and  evangelical,  all 
of  which  are  superlatively  grand  in  their  nature, 
and  often  expressed  sublimely,  there  are  many 
noble  sentiments,  and  various  instances  of  the 
true  sublime,  in  descriptions  and  denunciations, 
in  the  Psalms  and  prophecies.  Jehovah,  clothed 
with  majesty,  appears  and  speaks,  lightens  and 
1 '  cinders ;  or,  as  the  sun,  goes  forth  in  his 
strength  and  glory.  In  some  uninspired  writ- 
ings, too,  particularly  those  of  Homer  and 
Milton,  there  is  a  wonderful  elevation  of 
thought  and  style.     But,  few  minds  are  suited 
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to  feci  the  complete  force  of  such  an  elevated 
and  magnificent  range.  Like  persons  who  have 
no  ear  for  music,  and  on  whom  the  composi- 
tions of  Handel  are  lost,  they  read  the  sub- 
limest  passages  without  thrilling  and  admiring 
rapture.  The  mind  of  Leighton  was  of  a  supe- 
rior cast,  and  fitted  to  catch  a  portion  of  ce- 
lestial elevation  and  fire.  Of  an  ardent  and 
feeling  soul,  he  kindled  and  thrilled  at  the  sight 
of  objects  adapted  by  their  own  nature,  and  by 
the  manner  of  representing  them,  to  astonish 
and  entrance.  Few  pages  in  his  works  are 
without  instances  of  sublimity,  especially  of 
sublime  thought.  While  there  is  nothing  low 
and  grovelling,  he  frequently  rises  to  the  ma- 
jestic. Two  passages  of  this  kind  may  be  men- 
tioned, and  they  are  two  among  a  great  multi- 
tude equally  grand. 

The  first  is  in  his  discourse  on  Isaiah  Ix.  1. 
"  Arise,  shine,  for  thy  light  is  come,"  &c. 

"  Arise  then,  for  the  glory  of  the  Lord  is  risen.'] 
The  day  of  the  gospel  is  too  precious  that  any 
of  it  should  be  spent  in  sleep  or  idleness,  or 
worthless  business.  Worthless  business  detains 
many  of  us  ;  arise  immortal  souls  from  moyhng 
in  the  dust,  and  working  in  the  clay  like  Egyp- 
tian captives.     Address  yourselves  to  more  no- 
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ble  work ;  there  is  a  Redeemer  come  that  will 
pay  you  ransom,  and  rescue  you  from  such  vile 
service,  for  more  excellent  employment.  It  is 
strange  how  the  souls  of  Christians  can  so  much 
forget  their  first  original  from  heaven,  and  their 
new  hopes  of  returning  thither,  and  the  rich 
price  of  their  redemption,  and  forgetting  all 
these,  dwell  so  low,  and  dote  so  much  upon 
trifles  ;  how  is  it  that  they  hear  not  their  well- 
beloved's  voice,  crying,  Arise  my  love,  my  fair 
one,  and  come  away  ?  Though  the  eyes  of  true 
believers  are  so  enlightened,  that  they  shall  not 
sleep  unto  death,  yet  their  spirits  are  often  seized 
with  a  kind  of  drowsiness  and  slumber,  and 
sometimes  even  then,  when  they  should  be  of 
most  activity.  The  time  of  Christ's  check  to 
his  three  disciples  made  it  very  sharp,  though 
the  words  are  mild,  What?  could  you  not  watch 
with  me  one  hour?  Shake  off,  believing  souls, 
that  heavy  humour.  Arise,  and  satiate  the  eye 
of  faith  with  the  contemplation  of  Christ's 
beauty,  and  follow  after  him  till  you  attain  the 
place  of  full  enjoyment.  And  you  others  that 
never  vet  saw  him,  arise,  and  admire  his  match* 
less  excellency.  The  things  you  esteem  great, 
are  but  so  through  ignorance  of  his  greatness: 
his  brightness,  if  you  saw  it,  would  obscure  to 
you  the  greatest  splendor  of  the  world,  as  all 
those  stars  that  go  never  down  upon  us,  yet 
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they  arc  swallowed  up  in  the  surpassing  light  of 
the  sun  when  it  arises.  Stand  tip  from  the  dead, 
and  he  shall  give  you  light.  Arise  and  work  while  it 
is  day,  for  the  night  shall  come  wherein  none  can, 
work,  says  our  Saviour  himself.  Happy  are 
they  that  arise  early  in  the  morning  of  their 
youth;  for  the  clay  of  life  is  very  .short,  and  the 
art  of  Christianity  long  and  difficult.  Is  it  not 
a  grievous  thing,  that  men  never  consider,  why 
they  came  into  the  world,  till  they  be  upon  the 
point  of  going  out  again,  nor  think  how  to  live, 
till  they  be  summoned  to  die?  But  most  of  all 
unhappy,  he  that  never  wakens  out  of  that 
pleasing  dream  of  false  happiness,  till  he  fall 
into  eternal  misery:  arise  then  betimes,  and  pre- 
vent this  sad  awakening." 

The  second  is  in  his  sermon  on  John  xxi.  '22. 
"  What  is  that  to  thee?  Follow  thou  me." 

"  Let  us  therefore  follow  the  holy  Jesus. 
Our  own  concernments  concern  us  not,  com- 
pared to  this.  What  is  that  to  thee?  may  be  said 
of  all  things  besides  this.  All  the  world  is  one 
great  impcrtinency  to  him  who  contemplates 
( rod,  and  his  Son  Jesus.  Great  things,  coaches* 
furniture,  or  houses,  concern  the  outward  pomp 
or  state  of  the  world,  but  not  the  necessities  of 
life ;  neither  can  they  give  ease  to  him  that  is 
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pinched  with  any  one  trouble.  He  that  hath 
twenty  houses,  lies  but  in  one  at  once ;  lie  that 
hath  twenty  dishes  on  his  table,  hath  but  one 
belly  to  fill:  so,  ad  supsrvacua  sudatur,  "  he 
sweats  about  superfluities/*  All  are  uncertain, 
sudden  storms  fall  on ;  and  riches  fly  away  as  a 
bird  to  heaven,  and  leave  those  who  look  after 
them  sinking  to  hell  in  sorrow." 

' '  A  christian  is  solicitous  about  nothing  ;  if  he 
be  raised  higher,  it  is  that  he  desires  not ;  if  he 
fall  down  again,  he  is  where  he  was.  A  well 
iixed  mind,  though  the  world  should  crack 
about  him,  shall  be  in  quiet:  but  when  we 
come  to  be  stretched  on  our  death-bed,  things 
will  have  another  visage ;  it  will  pull  the  rich 
from  his  treasure,  strip  the  great  of  his  robes 
and  glory,  and  snatch  the  amorous  gallant  from 
his  fair  beloved  mistress,  and  from  all  we  cither 
have  or  grasp  at.  Only  sin  will  stick  fast  and 
follow  us,  these  black  troops  will  clap  fatal  ar- 
rests on  us,  and  deliver  us  over  to  the  jailor. 
Arc  these  contrivances,  or  the  dark  dreams  of 
melancholy  ?  All  the  sublimities  of  holiness 
may  be  arrived  at  by  the  deep  and  profound 
belief  of  these  things.  Let  us  therefore  ask, 
Have  we  walked  thus  and  dressed  our  souls  by 
this  pattern?  But  this  hath  a  nearer  aspect  to 
pastors,  who  should  be  copies  of  the  fair  ori«< 
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ginal,  and  second  patterns  who  follow  nearer 
Christ ;  they  should  be  imitating  him  in  hu- 
mility, meekness  and  contempt  of  the  world, 
and  particularly  in  affection  to  souls,  feeding 
the  flock  of  God.  Should  we  spare  labour,  when 
he  spared  not  his  own  blood  }" 

These  specimens  shew,  that  Leighton  bor- 
rowed his  peculiar  turn  of  thought  and  expres- 
sion, in  a  great  measure,  from  the  sacred  oracles. 
Let  piety  and  good  taste  animate  preachers  to 
follow  his  example;  and  the  Bible  is  the  only 
source  from  which  they  can  draw  copiously, 
without  the  least  degree  of  plagiarism. 

Our  author,  often  sublime,  is  always  plain 
and  simple.  Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  more  op- 
posite to  elevation  of  sentiment  and  style  than 
obscure  or  turgid  language.  The  design  of 
speaking,  and  of  writing,  is  to  be  understood ; 
nor  is  plainness  ever  so  necessary  as  in  sacred 
discourses  addressed  to  a  popular  audience.  To 
the  poor  the  gospel  is  preached ;  and  high 
swollen  words  of  vanity,  as  well  as  scholastic 
phrases,  greatly  diminish  its  lustre  and  effect. 
Leighton's  dress  of  thought,  occasionally  rich 
and  splendid,  is  generally  distinguished  for 
clearness  and  simplicity;  and  when  the  most 
elevated,  is  the  most  simple  and  clear.     The 
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reader  Cannot  misunderstand  his  meaning.  If 
we  reflect  that  our  author  wrote  in  a  period 
when  the  Latin  language  was  cultivated  with 
greater  care  than  the  English,  and  when  un- 
couth phrases  were  common,  especially  among 
the  clergy,  it  is  surprising  that  so  few  of  such 
barbarous  modes  of  speech  occur  in  his  writ- 
ings. Though,  too,  he  had  read  the  works  of 
mystic  divines,  and  passionately  admired  some 
of  their  sentiments,  which  resemble  grains  of 
the  finest  gold  in  a  heap  of  rubbish,  he  did  not 
imitate  their  perplexed  style,  arising  from  the 
dark  ages.  In  some  parts  of  his  writings,  it 
must  be  confessed,  there  is  a  quaintness  and 
subtlety  of  expression ;  as  in  his  Rules  for  a 
Holy  Life,  and  his  treatise  on  the  First  Causes 
of  Things.  But,  these  seem  to  have  been  in-* 
tended  solely  for  his  own  use;  and,  having  col- 
lected good  matter,  he  was  not  solicitous  about 
the  form  and  style. — In  almost  every  other  part 
of  I  lis  works,  we  sec  here  and  there  fragments  of 
painted  glass  ;  but  usually  we  behold  the  trans- 
parent and  pellucid  mirror.  This  is  brightened 
with  many  beautiful  figures;  furnished  bv  ex- 
tensive  reading,  and  a  fine  imagination. 

Clear  as  Leighton's  style  is,  lie  does  not  al- 
ways observe  the  lucidus  ordo,  or  an  exact  and 
luminous  arrangement.     A  chain  of  thought. 
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indeed,  pervades  the  whole,  but  the  author4 
often  passes  imperceptibly  from  one  link  to 
another,  and  the  reader  stops  to  discover 
the  connection.  Many  divines  of  that  age 
superabounded  in  minute  divisions :  and  by- 
metaphysical  accuracy  broke  down  and  minced 
their  subjects.  Leighton  perceiving  this  fault, 
and  desirous  of  avoiding  and  amending  it,  verged 
towards  the  opposite  extreme.  No  formal  me- 
thod occurs  in  any  of  his  discourses  ;  he  seldom 
<nvcs  more  than  one  sermon  on  the  same  text ; 
condenses  and  throws  out  massy  thoughts  com- 
plete and  entire ;  and,  when  he  strikes  a  rich 
vein,  pursues  it  in  a  few  sentences  or  pages  with 
astonishing  dexterity.  Somewhat  of  the  French 
manner,  without  its  lightness  and  gaiety,  ap- 
pears in  his  compositions.  The  several  parts, 
and  leading  expressions  of  the  passage,  are  the 
heads  of  his  discourse  ;  and,  when  we  think,  that 
he  mu.-.t  have  exhausted  the  subject,  there  comes 
forth  another  mass  superior  to  the  rest  in  weight 
and  value,  and  more  highly  polished.  The 
conclusion  of  his  admirable  sermon,  on  "  The 
Wrath  of  Man  praising  God,"  proves  and  illus- 
trates the  truth  of  this  remark. 


"  Have  not  the  saints  in  all  ages  been  eon- 
tent  to  convey  pure  religion  to  posterity  in 
streams   of  their  own  blood,    not   of  others? 
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Well,  hold  fast  by  this  conclusion,  that  God  can 
limit  and  bind  up  the  most  violent  wrath  of 
man ;  that  though  it  swell,  it  will  not  break  forth. 
Tiie  stiffest  heart,  as  the  current  of  the  most 
impetuous  rivers,  is  in  his  hand,  to  appoint  its 
channels,  and  turn  it  as  he  pleaseth.  Yea,  it  is 
he  that  hath  shut  up  the  very  sea  with  bars  and 
doors,  and  said,  Hitherto  shalt  thou  come,  and  no 
further;  here  shall  thy  proud  waves  be  stayed0.  To 
see  the  surges  of  a  rough  sea  come  in* towards 
the  shore,  a  man  would  think  that  they  were 
hastening  to  swallow  up  the  land,  but  they 
know  their  limits,  and  are  beaten  back  into 
foam.  Though  the  waves  thereof  toss  them- 
selves as  angry  at  their  restraint,  yet  the  small 
sand  is  a  check  to  the  great  sea,  yet  can  they  not 
prevail,  though  they  roar,  yet  can  they  not  pass  over 
it,  says  Jeremiah  v.  22. 

"  The  sum  is  this :  What  God  permits  his 
church's  enemies  to  do,  is  for  his  own  further 
glory ;  and  reserving  this,  there  is  not  any 
wrath  of  man  so  great,  but  he  will  either  sweetly 
calm  it,  or  strongly  restrain  it." 

It  may  be  naturally  expected  from  this  ac- 
count, that  our  author  would  be  remarkable  for 

'  Job  xxxviii.  10,  11. 
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variety.  His  invention  was  fertile  and  forcible; 
being  supplied  by  a  mind  well-stored,  and 
guided  by  a  mature  and  vigorous  judgment. 
He  treats  a  vast  variety  of  subjects  with  the 
grace  of  novelty,  and  the  same  subject  always 
in  a  new  manner.  Some  ministers  have  two  or 
three  favourite  topics,  some  only  one  subject. 
There  is  an  insipid  uniformity,  too,  in  their  way 
of  composing.  Whatever  be  the  text,  to  that 
topic  they  turn  ;  and  whatever  be  the  occasion, 
the  manner  of  composition  is  the  same.  Change 
the  subject,  move  them  from  their  customary 
routine,  and  the  great  preacher  dwindles  into 
insignificance.  Even  the  famous  Hervey  con- 
fined his  studies  chiefly  to  the  point  of  justifica- 
tion before  God  ;  and  in  illustrating  and  vindi- 
eating  that  fundamental  and  essential  doctrine, 
he  is  doubtless  deservedly  eminent.  No  writings 
in  the  English  language,  perhaps,  have  been 
more  extensively  blessed.  It  may  be  remarked, 
by  the  bye,  that  while  Hervey  \s  matter  has  in- 
structed and  edified  thousands,  his  manner  has 
injured  not  a  few  young  preachers,  who  foolishly 
mistake  his  glittering  ornaments  for  a  good  and 
elegant  style.  It  were  better  to  imitate  his  rich 
evangelical  strain;  even  though,  like  Hervey, 
they  should  confine  themselves  almost  entirely  to 
one  part  of  divine  truth.  It  is  difficult  to  say, 
on  what  point  Leighton  excelled,     lie  touches 
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occasionally  every  doctrine  of  the  gospel,  and 
always  with  the  hand  of  a  master  ;  and,  in  every 
discourse,  exhibits  fully  the  way  of  salvation. 
In  his  sermons,  doctrinal,  experimental,  and 
practical  religion  are  finely  blended.  They  re- 
semble a  Chinese  garden,  spacious,  variegated, 
richly  stocked,  verdant  and  blooming  on  every 
side;  not  a  single  spot,  mathematically  trim- 
med, and  abounding  in  false  decorations. 

In  the  works  of  Leighton  there  is  a  variety, 
not  only  of  theological  knowledge ;  but,  of  bibli- 
cal  criticism,  and  general  literature.  Biblical 
criticism,  a  portion  of  sacred  learning  almost 
totally  neglected  in  the  present  day,  was  high- 
ly esteemed  by  our  author.  He  became  a  con- 
siderable adept  in  that  branch  of  useful  know- 
ledge, and  employed  it  for  the  noblest  purpose ; 
to  elucidate  and  enforce  divine  truth,  not  to 
make  a  parade  of  learning.  His  critical  re- 
marks on  the  original  languages,  in  which  the 
Old  Testament  and  the  New  were  written,  are 
neither  ostentatious,  nor  trifling;  neither  far- 
fetched, nor  tedious.  They  discover  both 
judgment  and  ingenuity.  This  sacred  minera- 
logist, instead  of  pursuing  verbal  criticism, 
which  only  levels  a  few  inequalities  of  the  sur- 
face, sinks  a  shaft,  and  brings  forth  precious 
ore  from  the  mine  below.    By  a  masterly  stroke. 
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often  unexpectedly,  and  always  in  the  most  na- 
tural manner,  he  sets  the  truth  in  a  new  and 
refulgent  light.  His  unrivalled  Commentary 
on  the  First  Epistle  of  Peter,  contains  many 
instances  of  this  sort.  Who  is  not  struck  with 
his  incidental  criticism  on  the  phrase,  "  the 
manifold  grace  of  Godd !" 

"  The  variety  of  these  many  gifts  suits  well 
with  the  singular  riches  and  wisdom  of  their 
one  giver,  and  with  the  common  advantage  and 
benefit  of  the  many  receivers.  And  in  the 
usefulness  of  that  variety  to  the  receivers,  shines 
forth  the  bounty  and  wisdom  of  the  giver,  in  so 
ordering  all  that  diversity,  to  one  excellent  end ; 
so  this  manifold  grace  it qmm  ya.^q  here,  commends 
that  7roKv7r<n}(i\(&  copix,  manifold  xvisdom,  that  the 
apostle  speaks  of,  Eph.  iii.  10." 

<c  There  is  such  an  admirable  beauty  in  this 
variety,  such  a  symmetry  and  contemperature  of 
different,  yea  of  contrary  qualities,  as  speaks 
his  riches,  that  so  divers  gifts  are  from  the  same 
spirit.  A  kind  of  *  embroidering  of  many  co- 
lours happily  mixt,  as  the  word  tzomiWuv  signi- 
fies ;  as  it  is  in  the  frame  of  the  natural  body  of 

"    1   Pfet.  iv.  10. 

*  The  Psalmist's  word  for  the  body,  Psalm  exxxix.  1.5,  is 
curiously  zcrou^lit. 
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man  as  the  lesser  world,  and  in  the  composure 
of  the  greater  world ;  thus  in  the  church  of  God, 
the  mystical  body  of  Jesus  Christ,  exceeding 
both  the  former  in  excellency  and  beauty." 

His  critical  Exposition  of  some  of  the  Psalms 
shows  strong  and  acute  powers  of  mind  ;  and, 
among  intricacies  apparently  wild  and  barren 
to  common  readers,  the  most  fragrant  flowers 
bloom,  and  the  richest  fruits  appear.  The 
author  ever  seems  to  be  in  holy  haste  to  present 
something  profitable  and  pleasant. 

The  general  literature  of  Leighton  is  still 
more  conspicuous,  than  his  attainments  in  bibli- 
cal criticism. — It  was  the  fashion  of  the  day  for 
ministers,  in  their  public  discourses,  to  make 
long  quotations  from  heathen  writers,  and  from 
the  fathers  of  the  Christian  church  ;  and  these 
quotations  were  usually  made  in  the  words  of  the 
respective  authors,  consequently  were  unintelli- 
gible to  the  common  people.  Leighton,  whose 
memory  was  very  retentive,  had  stored  his  mind 
with  the  most  remarkable  facts  in  ancient  his- 
tory ;  with  the  sayings  of  wise  men  in  former 
ages-;  with  the  disquisitions  of  philosophers, 
and  the  elegant  labours  of  poets;  with  Pagan 
mythology,  and  the  sentiments  both  of  the 
Greek  and  the  Latin  Fathers.     He  possessed 
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discernment  and  sensibility  to  make  the  best 
use  of  such  valuable  treasures.  While  some  of 
his  contemporaries,  therefore,  amidst  all  their 
learning  and  piety,  discovered  a  vicious  and 
wretched  taste,  Leighton,  by  short  and  apt  quo- 
tations, generally  explained  in  the  context,  and 
by  the  happiest  allusions,  illustrated,  diversi- 
fied, and  enlivened  his  discourses.  He  quotes 
from  Plato  and  Seneca,  from  Chrvsostome  and 
Augustine ;  alludes  to  sublime  or  beautiful  pas- 
sages in  Homer,  Horace,  and  Virgil ;  and  cur- 
sorily refers  to  several  facts  in  history,  as  well 
as  to  various  phenomena  in  the  world  of  nature. 

This  imparted  a  dignity  and  a  solemnity  to  the 
discourses  of  our  author.  But  it  is  the  dignity 
and  solemnity  of  more  than  a  learned  man  : — 
it  is  the  solemnity  of  a  man  of  God,  and  a  mes- 
senger of  the  king  Eternal.  After  a  short  and 
impressive  preface,  as  the  attentive  reader  will 
observe,  Leighton  spent  a  few  minutes  in 
prayer,  and  then  preached.  Standing  in  the 
pulpit,  lie  remembered  that  having  just  spoken 
to  (rod,  he  now  spoke  for  him.  An  air  of  deep 
seriousness  pervades  all  his  discourses.  Unlike 
those  preachers,  who  degrade  the  ministerial 
office,  prostitute  the  pulpit,  and  outrage  de- 
corum, by  low  buffoonery,  to  excite  a  smile, 
and  gain  applause;  Leighton  never  lets  himself 
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down,  never  trifles,  never  turns  aside  to  catch 
a  pretty  thought  for  the  entertainment  of  his 
hearers,  or  a  ludicrous  phrase  for  their  merri? 
ment.  He  constantly  speaks  as  a  dying  man  to 
fellow  mortals  ;  as  a  herald  to  rebels,  who  have 
only  a  moment  to  consider ;  as  a  father  to  his 
children  about  their  most  important  concerns. 
One  sees,  in  every  sentence,  the  dignified,  ear- 
nest, faithful  ambassador  of  Heaven. 

The  learning  of  Leighton  was  without  pe- 
dantry, and  his  solemnity  without  stiffness.  In 
the  productions  of  some  celebrated  preachers 
great  labour  is  visible.  We  see  perpetually  that 
the  hammer  and  the  file  have  been  employed ;  and 
that  there  is  a  constant  and  painful  effort  to  ex- 
cite and  preserve  the  attention  of  the  hearer,  or 
reader.  Not  a  few  of  the  thoughts  themselves, 
perhaps,  are  rather  forced  and  unnatural ;  be- 
ing squeezed  from  the  subject,  as  water  from  a 
sponge.  In  the  works  of  our  author,  on  the 
contrary,  the  thoughts  rise  naturally  from  the 
subject,  distil  as  honey  from  the  comb,  and  run 
clear  to  the  last  drop,  lie  always  enters  on  his 
subject  like  one  who  is  master  of  it;  and, 
throughout  the  discourse,  seems  to  be  at  home, 
in  a  neat  dress,  and  with  easy  manners.  Even 
learned  references  and  allusions,  though  a  kind 
pf  foreigners,  are  introduced  without  any  con- 
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straint,  or  stiff  ceremony,  and  have  almost  the 
appearance  and  ease  of  natives. 

A  quality  still  more  valuable  belongs  to  our 
author's  works;  a  quality  which  it  is  easier  to 
conceive  and  feel,  than  to  express  or  describe. 
The  word  unction  conveys  the  best  idea  of  it. 
This  quality  is  opposed  to  insipidity  and  dry- 
ness, in  sentiment,  style,  and  manner  ; — espe- 
cially in  manner  and  style.  An  eminent  pro- 
fessor of  rhetoric,  the  late  Dr.  Blair,  has  de- 
fined unction  to  be,  "  the  union  of  gravity  and 
warmth."  The  definition  is  not  perfectly  just. 
Seriousness,  a  more  specific  term  than  gravity, 
is  essential  to  unction  ;  and  this  includes  not 
merely  warmth,  but  a  certain  heavenly,  pene- 
trating strain  in  the  turn  of  sentiment  and  ex- 
pression :  when  discourses  are  delivered,  there4 
must  be  a  similar  strain  in  the  modulation  of  the 
voice,  and  in  the  whole  manner.  The  sermons  of 
that  correct  and  elegant  preacher,  Dr.  Blair,  are 
very  cold  and  insipid ;  and  much  inferior  to  the 
discourses  of  his  colleague,  the  late  Rev.  Ro- 
bert Walker,  as  well  in  point  of  chaste  simpli- 
city and  true  feeling,  as  of  scriptural  sentiment: 
nor  do  the  former  possess  the  easy,  flowing, 
animated  manner  of  Barrow,  or  of  Atterbury. 
In  short,  beside  the  absence  of  evangelical  truth 
\n  a  great  degree,  they  are  remarkably  deficient 
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in  savour.  To  impart  sap  and  vital  heat,  the 
pure  gospel  is  necessary  ;  and,  for  the  want  of 
it,  no  abilities,  no  correctness,  no  elegance,  can 
possibly  compensate.  Sermons,  from  which  the 
peculiar  doctrines  of  Christianity  are  almost 
wholly  excluded,  may  paint  to  the  imagination, 
but  never  to  the  heart :  they  exhibit  in  their 
finest  imagery  only  beautiful  icicles,  and  all  their 
flowers  bloom  in  the  polar  regions.  These  may 
be  the  effect,  it  is  true,  of  a  lively  and  warm 
fancy;  but,  the  heart  of  the  preacher  appears 
to  be  untouched,  and  discovers  nothing  of  the 
ardour  and  sweets  of  devotion.  Some  evan- 
gelical discourses,  too,  are  composed  and  deli- 
vered with  dryness.  They  may  be  compared 
to  stale  bread ;  wholesome  and  nutritive,  but 
not  the  most  palatable.  Indeed,  frigid  ortho- 
doxy, either  in  a  minister,  or  in  the  hearers  of 
the  gospel,  is  to  be  deprecated  fervently. 
Lei <A\ ton's  discourses  have  a  high  decree  of 
warmth,  and  unction.  Thev  are  a  sweet  savour 
of  Christ,  and  as  ointment  poured  out.  Their 
beauty  is  as  the  olive  tree,  and  their  smell  as 
Lebanon.  The  face  of  the  preacher  is  anointed 
with  the  oil  of  gladness,  shines  with  heavenly 
lustre,  and  diffuses  fragrance  all  around.  One 
cannot  read  a  page,  without  being  moved  and 
refreshed :  a  soft  balmy  sensation  thrills  through 
the  soul.     This  rare  and  excellent  quality  may 
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be  illustrated  by  quoting  a  passage  from  his 
Sermon,  on  "  The  Name  of  Jesus  fragrant;" 
and  the  person  who  ean  read  the  passage,  with- 
out discerning  and  experiencing  its  odoriferous 
nature,  has  no  spiritual  senses. 

(i  What  strange  odds  is  there,  betwixt  the 
opinion  of  Christ's  spouse  and  the  world  that 
knows  him  not  ?  They  wonder  what  she  sees 
in  him  desirable  ;  she  wonders  that  they  are  not 
all  ravished  with  his  excellencies.  They  prefer 
the  basest  vanities  in  the  world  before  him  ;  she 
finds  the  choicest  and  richest  things  in  the  world 
too  mean  to  resemble  the  smallest  part  of  his 
worth.  See  in  this  Song  how  busily  and  skil- 
fully she  goes  to  all  the  creatures,  and  crops  the 
rarest  pieces  in  nature  and  art  to  set  forth  her 
well-beloved,  and  seems  to  find  them  all  too 
poor  for  her  purpose.  One  while  she  extols 
him  above  all  things  beautiful,  and  pleasant  to 
the  eye  ;  another  while  above  things  delectable 
to  the  taste,  as  in  the  former  verse,  Thy  loves  are 
betlcr  than  ivine,  and  here  prefers  the  perfume 
of  his  graces  to  the  most  precious  ointments. 

"  When  a  natural  eye  looks  upon  the  sacra- 
jnent,  to  wit,  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  it  finds  it 
a  bare  and  mean  kind  of  ceremony.  Take  heed 
there  be  not  many  that  come  to  it,  and  partake 
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of  it  with  others  that  prize  it  little,  have  but 
low  conceits  of  it,  and  do  indeed  find  as  little  in 
it,  as  they  look  for.  But  oh !  what  precious 
consolation  and  grace  doth  a  believer  meet 
with  at  this  banquet  ?  How  richly  is  the  table 
furnished  to  his  eye ;  what  plentiful  varieties 
employ  his  hand  and  taste  ?  what  abundance  of 
rare  dainties  ?  Yet  there  is  nothing  but  one 
here,  but  that  one  is  all  things  to  the  believing 
soul,  it  finds  his  love  is  sweeter  than  the  richest 
wine  to  the  taste,  or  best  odours  to  the  smell ; 
and  that  delightful  word  of  his,  Thy  sins  are  for •- 
given  thee,  is  the  only  music  to  a  distressed  con- 
science." 

The  works  of  our  author,  however,  are  not 
merely  suitable  and  highly  gratifying  to  a  spi- 
ritual taste.  Without  a  single  exception  they 
are  eminently  practical.  The  great  design  of 
preaching  is,  not  to  amuse  the  fancy,  not  to 
store  the  understanding;  but  to  make  men  wise 
and  good,  to  form  the  heart,  and  regulate  the 
conduct.  Leighton  excels  in  explaining  and 
urging  religious  and  moral  duties;  and  lie  al- 
ways grafts  and  builds  them  on  the  doctrines  of 
the  gospel.  These  are  the  proper  root  of  the 
tree,  and  the  only  foundation  of  a  good  super- 
structure. It  is  painful  to  observe,  that  some 
who  bear  the  name  of  ministers  subvert,  by  the 
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order,  or  rather  the  disorder,  of  their  inculcat- 
ing morality,  all  the  principles  of  scripture,  of 
reason,  and  of  common  sense.  In  any  other  case, 
they  would  be  reckoned  worse  than  foolish. 
Our  author  never  loses  sight,  for  a  moment, 
either  of  the  necessity  of  religious  and  moral 
conduct,  or  of  the  place  which  it  should  occupy. 
Some  of  his  discourses  are  entirely  practical; 
but  still  he  keeps  in  view  the  root  and  founda- 
tion. In  other  discourses  which  are  doctrinal, 
he  intersperses  practical  hints ;  and  shews  at 
large  the  necessity  of  obedience  to  the  law,  in 
both  its  essential  parts.  His  highest  raptures 
are  the  reverse  of  enthusiasm:  as  they  lead,  with 
increased  force,  to  the  way  of  the  divine  com- 
mandments. 

But  the  crowning  excellence  of  Leighton's 
discourses  is,  the  rich  and  deep  vein  of  experi- 
mental religion  which  runs  through  them  all. 
Experimental  religion  is  to  the  practice  of  piety 
and  morality,  what  life  is  to  motion,  or  the 
heart  to  the  body ;  the  necessary  spring  and  im- 
pulse. The  former,  too,  always  includes  proper 
63  ercise  of  gOfd*  or  is  accompanied  with  it.  The 
God  of  grace  meets  those  who  rejoice,  and  work 
righteousness;  those  who  remember  him  in  his 
ways;  and  ask  the  way  to  Sion,  with  their  faces 
thitherwards.       Discourses,  in  which   religious 
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experience  and  religious  exercise  are  totally 
omitted,  or  scarcely  ever  touched,  arc  essentially 
defective.  The  tree  must  be  made  «ood,  that 
the  fruit  may  be  sound  and  sweet ;  the  fountain 
be  purified,  that  the  waters  may  be  salutary. 
Accordingly,  Leighton  often  urges  the  absolute 
necessity  of  the  first  and  radical  experience  of  re- 
ligion, in  achange  of  nature.  Hedwells  frequently 
on  religious  experiences  and  exercises  both  plea- 
sant and  painful ;  on  the  various  workings  of 
gracious  principles,  and  of  remaining  depravity. 
Our  author,  at  the  same  time,  warns  against 
enthusiasm;  or  heat  without  light,  impression 
without  practice.  While  on  the  one  hand  he 
directs  and  comforts  the  genuine  saint ;  on  the 
other  he  exposes  and  alarms  the  self-deceiver. — 
Some  have  remarked,  and  justly,  that  among 
the  reasons  why  the  gospel  is  committed  to 
men,  and  not  to  angels,  God  in  wisdom  and 
kindness  intended  that  his  servants  should  be 
capable  of  entering  deeply  into  the  feelings  of 
their  hearers,  of  experiencing  the  power  of  sav- 
ing grace,  and  exemplifying  all  the  duties  of 
religion.  Leighton,  in  this  point  of  view,  was 
an  experimental  and  practical  preacher.  He 
writes  like  one  who  knew  and  felt  the  terrors  of 
the  Lord,  and  who  had  also  tasted  that  the 
Lord  is  gracious.  He  appears,  in  various  in- 
stances, to  be  detailing  his  own  experience  and 
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exercise ;  and  sometimes  passes  from  instruction 
to  confession,  ejaculation,  and  praise.  As  a 
nurse,  he  is  not  only  gentle,  and  cherisheth; 
but  takes  by  the  arms,  and  teaches  to  go  ;  and 
feeds  his  beloved  charge  with  the  same  provi- 
sion which,  like  the  milk  of  a  nurse,  had  been 
first  received  and  digested  by  himself. 

Yet,  this  is  the  person  whom  the  infidel- 
historian,  Hume,  (Oh!  the  shame;  ah!  the 
o-rief),  passes  over  in  total  silence;  while  he 
veils  the  treachery  and  cruelties  of  the  infamous 
Sharpe,  who  did  greater  injury  to  the  cause  of 
religion  than  a  thousand  deists.  How  wide  the 
difference,  how  marked  the  contrast,  between 
the  arch-bishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  and  the  arch- 
bishop of  Glasgow  !  The  former  an  angel  of 
darkness,  the  latter  an  angel  of  light ;  the  one 
a  curse  to  the  world,  and  the  other  a  blessing. 

If  several  cities  contended  for  the  honour  of 
being  the;  birth-place  of  Homer;  England  and 
Scotland,  London  and  Edinburgh,  Dunblane 
and  Broadhurst,  may  lawfully  claim  Leighton 
as  their  own.  England  gave  him  birth,  and 
Scotland  gave  him  education  ;  the  latter  was 
the  scene  of  his  active  labours;  the  former  the 
scene  of  his  pious  retirement  from  the  world, 
and  of  his  departure  from  this  vale  of  tears : 
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Dunblane  possesses  his  valuable  library,  and 
Broadhurst  contains  his  precious  dust. 

What  would  be  the  glory  of  the  Churches  of 
England  and  Scotland,  if  all  their  pulpits,  or 
the  majority  of  them,  were  filled  with  such  mi- 
nisters as  Leighton  ;  particularly  in  the  funda- 
mental and  essential  qualities  of  orthodoxy  and 
piety  1  Both  churches,  indeed,  have  their  or- 
naments, and  living  ones  too,  who  would  re- 
flect lustre  on  any  society.  But,  the  greater 
part,  alas!  preach  another  gospel.  Of  all  the 
bishops  in  modern  times,  the  late  Dr.  Home, 
perhaps,  came  the  nearest  to  our  author,  in  his 
reluctant  acceptance  of  a  bishoprick,  and  in  his 
calm  departure  in  a  lodging-house ;  especially, 
in  the  fervour  of  his  piety,  the  amiableness  of 
his  temper,  and  the  sweetness  of  his  composi- 
tions. To  those  unacquainted  with  Bishop 
Home's  writings,  the  following  specimen,  which 
the  reader  may  compare  with  Leighton's  man- 
ner, must  be  acceptable.  It  is  taken  from  the 
preface  to  his  Commentary  on  the  Book  of 
Psalms. 

"  Could  the  author  flatter  himself,  that  any 
one  would  have  half  the  pleasure  in  reading  the 
following  exposition,  which  he  hath  had  in  writ- 
iiv'  it,  he  would  not  fear  the  loss  of  his  labour. 
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The  employment  detached  him  from  the  bustle 
and  hurry  of  life,  the  din  of  politics,  and  the 
noise  of  folly:  vanity  and  vexation  flew  away 
for  a  season  ;  care  and  disquietude  came  not  near 
his  dwelling.  He  arose,  fresh  as  the  morning, 
to  his  task ;  the  silence  of  the  night  invited 
him  to  pursue  it ;  and  he  can  truly  say,  that 
food  and  rest  were  not  preferred  before  it. 
Every  psalm  improved  infinitely  on  his  ac- 
quaintance with  it,  and  no  one  gave  him  un- 
easiness but  the  last ;  for  then  he  grieved  that 
his  work  was  done.  Happier  hours  than  those 
which  have  been  spent  in  these  meditations  on 
the  songs  of  Sion,  he  never  expected  to  see  in 
this  world.  Very  pleasantly  did  they  pass,  and 
move  smoothly  and  swiftly  along ;  for,  when 
thus  engaged,  he  counted  no  time.  They  are 
gone,  but  have  left  a  relish,  and  a  fragrance  on 
the  mind,  and  the  remembrance  of  them  is 
sweet." 

Leighton,  however,  though  less  fanciful  and 
elegant  than  Home,  was  loftier  and  more  ori- 
ginal. The  bishop  of  Norwich  borrows  many 
of  his  most  beautiful  sentiments  and  expressions 
from  the  ancient  fathers  ;  particularly  from  Ter- 
tullian  and  Cyprian,  from  Chrysostomc  and 
Augustine.  Yet,  the  similar  turn  of  his  mind, 
and  the  force  of  his  genius,  make  it  difficult  to 
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distinguish  what  he  borrows  from  what  he  com- 
poses.  His  discourse  on  Patience,  for  example, 
is  the  substance  of  two  discourses  on  the  same 
subject  by  Tertullian  and  Cyprian:  some  ideas 
of  the  translator  are  interspersed  ;  but,  unless 
the  original  be  consulted  carefully,  it  is  im- 
possible  for  the  Header  to  say  when  Home 
translates,  and  when  he  delivers  his  own  thoughts. 
— The  bishop  of  Dunblane  never  borrows, 
though  he  frequently  quotes,  or  alludes. — It 
has  been,  also,  remarked  by  some  worthy  cler- 
gymen of  the  Church  of  England,  in  the  hear- 
ing of  the  present  writer,  that  Dr.  Home,  after 
he  became  a  bishop,  was  not  so  decidedly  and 
fully  evangelical  in  his  discourses,  as  before  that 
period.  But,  there  is  an  inflexible  and  happy 
uniformity  in  Dr.  Leighton's  writings.  Whe- 
ther he  was  the  Presbyterian  minister  of  New- 
bottle,  or  the  bishop  of  Dunblane,  or*  the  arch- 
bishop of  Glasgow  ;  whether  he  preached  in  the 
most  obscure  parish-church,  or  in  the  most 
conspicuous  and  magnificent  cathedral;  before 
illiterate  rustics,  or  before  the  high  court  of 
Parliament, — this  evangelical  Abdiel1  published 
the  gospel  of  grace  with  the  same  plainness,  and 
the  same  warmth. 

r  Unshaken,  unsedue'd,  unterrify'd, 
liis  loyalty  lie  kept,  liis  love,  lias  zeal; 
IS'or  number,  nor  example,  ■with  him  wrought 
To  swerve  from  truth. 

Milton. 
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Such  are  the  outlines  of  the  life  and  works  of 
a  man ;  whose  life,  notwithstanding  its  general 
privacy,  furnishes  a  variety  of  important  inci- 
dents, and  whose  works  have  long  praised  him 
in  the  gates.  Attempts  have  been  made  re- 
peatedly to  pourtray  his  character  ;  churchmen 
and  dissenters,  independents  and  presbyterians, 
uniting  to  strew  his  grave  with  the  laurel  and 
the  olive,  and  to  erect  for  him  a  frail  me- 
morial. 

Not  to  mention  incidental  and  public  com- 
mendations, while  Leighton  lived,  and  fre- 
quently since  his  death,  by  Hervey,  Miles, 
Bennet,  and  others ;  Dr.  Gilbert  Burnet,  one 
of  our  author's  intimate  companions,  records, 
in  "  the  History  of  his  Own  Times,"  and  in  his 
"  Pastoral  Care/'  several  circumstances  rela- 
tive to  Leighton,  and  the  high  opinion  which 
he  entertained  of  that  distinguished  man. 
Though  friendship  guided  the  pencil,  the  picture 
is  not  overcharged.  Various  particulars,  also, 
in  the  Life  of  Leighton,  are  contained  in  a  me- 
morial in  the  library  of  Dunblane.  Partly  from 
that  memorial,  and  partly  from  Burnet's  ac- 
count, an  unknown  hand  wrote  a  life  of  our  au- 
thor ;  which  was  prefixed  to  an  edition  of  his 
Commentary  on  Peter,  published  at  Edinburgh, 
about  sixty  years  ago.     The  composition  is  va- 
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luable  only  for  the  facts  which  it  contains ;  be- 
cause ,  excepti ng  those  passages  where  Bishop  Bur- 
net's own  words  are  quoted,  it  is  both  inelegant 
and  irregular.  Yet,  that  life,  so  unworthy  of 
the  subject,  has  been  copied  verbatim  again  and 
again.  Dr.  Doddridge,  in  his  handsome  and 
pathetic  manner,  briefly  delineates  the  character 
of  Leighton's  works,  in  a  preface  to  some  of 
them,  which  were  published  at  Edinburgh,  soon 
after  the  edition  already  mentioned.  Had  the 
valuable  life  of  Doddridge  been  spared,  the 
world  would  have  seen  a  just,  full,  and  bright 
delineation  of  Leighton's  character;  a  whole- 
length  picture,  the  very  likeness  of  the  man, 
and  highly  finished.  The  Rev.  Henry  Foster, 
with  his  usual  modesty  and  good  sense,  prefixed 
a  short,  but  suitable  and  lively  introduction  to  a 
new  and  neat  edition,  printed  at  London,  in  the 
year  1777-  Mr.  Foster,  it  may  be  observed  in 
the  passing,  is  not  unlike  Leighton,  in  his  ce- 
libacy ;  his  retirement ;  his  love  of  peace ;  and 
his  sweet,  savoury  manner  of  preaching. 

The  writer  of  the  present  account  has  availed 
himself  of  the  materials  already  published  ;  and 
of  a  manuscript  obligingly  communicated  by  J. 
Coldstream,  Esq.  principal  clerk  of  the  diocese 
of  Dunblane,  and  one  of  the  sheriffs  of  the 
county  of  Perth,  in  stating  facts  and  circum- 
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stances ;  and  partly,  too,  in  delineating  the 
character  of  the  author.  But,  the  arrangement, 
the  style,  and  the  reflexions,  are  his  own.  Se- 
veral anecdotes,  concerning  the  excellent  bishop, 
which  the  editor  was  led  to  expect,  either  proved 
to  be  trivial,  or  could  not  be  sufficiently  authen- 
ticated. The  character  of  Leighton,  however,  it 
is  presumed,  is  here  placed  in  a  clearer  and  fuller 
light,  than  by  any  former  biographer.  Appro- 
priate titles,  which  shew,  in  one  short  sentence, 
the  nature  and  scope  of  the  subjects,  are  pre- 
fixed, for  the  first  time,  to  the  several  discourses. 
Various  portions  of  these  volumes  were  never 
published  before  ;  and  particularly  the  Lectures 
on  the  first  Nine  Chapters  of  Matthew's  gospel  ; 
and  the  lectures  contain  internal  evidence  of 
authenticity.  The  minute  examination  of  his 
works,  also,  is  entirely  new.  Some  may  think 
that  too  much,  and  others  that  too  little  has 
been  said.  To  avoid  prolixity,  the  editor  would 
not  say  more;  and  to  do  justice  to  the  worthy 
author,  he  could  not  say  less. 

The  present  writer  has  no  party  to  serve,  and 
no  party  to  oppose;  no  secular  end  to  gain, and 
no  literary  fame  to  acquire,  by  this  labour.  He 
has  performed  the  task ,  whatever  maybe  thought 
of  its  execution,  con  amove,  as  the  Italians  speak, 
with  heart v  affection.     Before  the  aire  of  seven-' 
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teen,  he  saw  in  the  cottage  of  a  Scots  gardener., 
a  small  detached  volume  of  Leighton's  Sermons ; 
without  the  title-page,  or  any  mark  to  indicate 
the  author.  Taking  it  up,  and  being  much 
struck  with  the  first  page,  he  enquired  of  the 
possessor,  whether  he  knew  the  author  ?  "  No, 
Sir,"  was  the  reply  ;  "  but,  that  book  has  been 
blessed  to  my  soul,  and  must  have  been  written 
by  some  great  and  good  man."  He  never  rested 
till  he  discovered  the  author,  and  procured  all 
his  works  then  published.  Now,  after  the  lapse 
of  thirty  years,  and  having  read  the  discourses 
often,  his  esteem  is  increased;  and  he  shall 
ever  reckon  it  a  signal  honour  conferred  upon 
him,  to  have  been,  in  any  degree,  instrumental 
in  diffusing  the  knowledge  and  usefulness  of  such 
pure  and  precious  productions.  That  the  di- 
vine blessing  may  accompany  them  in  the  ex- 
perience of  every  reader,  when  the  hand  which 
now  writes  shall  be  mouldered  in  the  dust,  is 
the  cordial  desire,  and  fervent  prayer  of, 

GEORGE  JERMENT. 
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MEDITATIONS 

CRITICAL  and  PRACTICAL, 
ox 

PSALM    IV. 


Title,  To    the    chief  Musician    on    ISFeginoth,    a 

Psalm  of  David. 

MANY  of  the  calamities  of  good  men  look  like 
miseries,  which  yet  on  the  whole  appear  to  have 
conduced  greatly  to  their  happiness;  witness  the 
many  prayers  which  they  poured  out  in  those  cala- 
mities ;  the  many  seasonable  and  shining  deliver- 
ances which  succeeded  them,  and  the  many  hymns 
of  praise  they  sung  to  God  their  deliverer:  so  that 
they  seem  to  have  been  cast  into  the  lire  on  purpose 
that  the  odour  of  their  graces  might  diffuse  itself 
all  abroad. 

The  seventy  Greek  Interpreters  seem  to  have  read 
the  word  which  we  render  to  the  chief  musician,  some- 
thing different  from  the  reading  of  our  present  He- 
brew copy,  i.e.  Lemenetz,  instead  ofLcmenetzoth;  and 
therefore  they  render  it,  n't  t&<&»,  as  the  Latin  does 
in  Jinem,  to  I  lie  end.  From  whence  the  Greek  and 
Latin  lathers  imagined  that  all  the  Psalms  which 
bear  this  inscription,  refer  to  the  Messiah,  the  great 
End  and  the  accomplishment  of  all  things ;  a  sen- 
timent which  was  rather  pious  than  judicious,  and 
led  them  often  to  wrest  several  passages  in  the 
Psalms  by  violent  and  unnatural  glosses  :  yet  I 
would  not  morosely  reject  all  interpretations  of  that 
Vol.  V.  Ji 
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kind,  seeing  the  apostles  themselves  apply  to  Christ 
man}'  passages  out  of  the  Psalms  and  other  books 
of  the  Old   Testament,  which  if  we  had   not   been 
assured  of  it  by  their   authority,   we   should  haully 
have  imagined   to  have  had  anv   reference  to  him. 
Nor  is  it  probable  that  they  enumerated  all  the  pre- 
dictions of  the    Messiah,  which   are  to  be  found  in 
the  prophetic  writings,  but  only  a  very  small  part  of 
them,   while  they  often  assure  us  that  all  the  sacred 
writers  principally  center  in  him  ;   and   it  is  certain 
the   passage   out  of  this  Psalm   which  Austin,  and 
some  otlu-rs,   suppose  to  refer  to  Christ,   may  be  ap- 
plied to  him  without  any  force  upon  the  expression, 
O  ye  sons  of  men,   hozc  long   will  yc  turn  my  glory 
into  shame  *  ?     And  what  follows  they  explain  with 
the, same  reference,   Know  tk at  the   Lord  has  in  a 
wonderful   manner  separated  his   Holy    One   unto 
himself.     Others  however  render  the  title  in  a  dif- 
ferent manner  (yictori)  to  the  conqueror.    Modems 
translate  it  prdecentori,   or  prafecto  musicie,   to  the 
chief  musician,   or  him  who  presided  over  the  band 
of  musicians,  which  after  all  seems  the  most  natural 
interpretation.     The  word  Neginoth,  which  is  some- 
times rendered   str'ntged  insti  foments,   did  no  doubt 
siffnifv    instruments    of  music  which    were    struck 
to  give  their  sound,  as  Nehiloth,  in  the  title  of  Psalm 
v.  seems,  though  not  without  some  little  irregularity 
in  the  etymology,   to  signify  instruments  of  wind 
music.     '•.  he  Psalm  was  written  bv  David,  as  a  sum- 
mary  of  the  prayer  he  had  poured  out  before  God, 
when  some  exceeding:  great  affliction  seemed  to  be- 
siege  him  on    every  side,  whether  it  were  the  perse- 
cution of  Saul,   or  the  conspiracy   of  Absalom  his 
son. 

*  They    rend    it  grant  corde,   as  expressive   of  the    stupidity   of 
heart  which  the  rejecting  of  Christ  and  his  gospel  manifests. 
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Ver.  1.  Hear  me  when  I  call,  O  God  of  my  righteousness, 
thou  hast  enlarged  me  when  1  was  in  distress,  hate  mercy 
upon  me,  and  hear  my  prayer. 

Hear  ?ne.]  Behold  the  sanctuary  to  which  this 
good  man  betook  himself,  in  all  the  afflictions  of 
his  life;  a  sanctuary,  which  therefore  he  sets  off, 
by  accumulating'  a  variety  of  expressive  tit)  all  to 
the  same  purpose h,  My  rock,  my  Jortre  my 
strength,  my  deliverer,  my  buckler,  &c  tie  is 
indeed  a  place  of  refuge  to  his  children  ;  and  there- 
fore, as  Solomon  expresses  it',  In  the  fear  oj  the 
Lord  is  a  strong  confidence.  There  seems  some- 
thing of  an  ^Enigma  in  that  expression,  confidence 
in  fear,  yet  the  thing  itself  is  most  tme.  And 
attain  \  The  name  of  the  Lord  is  a  strong  tower, 
the  riirhfeous  runneth  into  it,    and  is  safe.     And 

^  -a 

they  who  know  not  this  refuge  are  miserable  ;  and 
when  anv  danger  arises,  they  run  hiiher  and  thither, 
as  Antoninus  beautifully  expresses  it,  pwauv  'aflopivuv 
<Wpo^«r?,  "  They  fly  and  flutter  they  know  not 
whither."  The  life  of  man  upon  earth  is  a  warfare; 
and  it  is  much  better,  in  the  midst  of  enemies  and 
dangers,  to  be  acquainted  with  one  fortress  than 
with  many  inns.  He  that  knows  how  to  pray  may 
be  pressed,    but  cannot  be  over  v.  helmed  *.° 

Hear  me  (J  Lord,  hear  ray  prayer.]  lie  did  not 
think  it  enough  to  have  said  this  once,  but  he  re- 
doubled it.  He  who  prays  indeed  is  seriously  en- 
gaged in  the  matter,  and,  not  only  seriously,  but 
vehemently  too ;  and  urges  the  address,  because  lie 
himself  is  urged  by  his  necessitiesand  difficulties,  and 
the  ardent  motion  of  his  own  desire  and  affection,  nd 
let  it  be  observed,  that  these  are  the  only  prayers 
that  mount  on  high,  and  offer  a  kind  of  grateful 
violence  to  heaven.  Nor  does  the  divine  ,.  ■  mess 
grant  any  thing  with  greater  readiness  and  delight, 
than  the  blessings  which  seem,   if  1  ma)  be  allowed 

h  Psal.  xviii.  I.         ''  Prov.  xiv.  26.        l  Prov.  xviii.  10. 
*  Premi  potest,  nun  potest  oppriini. 
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the  expression,  to  be  forced  out  and  extorted  by 
the  most  fervent  prayer.  So  that  Tertullian  used 
to  say,  "  That,  when  we  pray  eagerly,  we  do  as  it 
were  combine  in  a  resolute  band,  and  lay  siege  to 
God  himself*."  These  are  the  perpetual  sacrifices 
in  the  temple  of  God  (bwlxi  XoymaY)  rational  victims, 
prayers  and  intermingled  vows,  flowing  from  an  up- 
right and  pure  heart:  but  he  who  presents  his  peti- 
tions coldly,  seems  to  bespeak  a  denial  :  for  is  it  to 
be  wondered  at,  that  we  do  not  prevail  on  God  to 
hear  our  prayers,  when  we  hardly  hear  them  ourselves 
while  we  offer  them  ?  How  can  we  suppose  that 
such  devotions  should  penetrate  heaven,  or  ascend 
up  to  it  ?  How  should  they  ascend  when  they  do 
not  so  much  as  go  forth  from  our  own  bosoms,  but 
like  wretched  abortives,  die  in  the  very  birth  ?  But 
why  do  I  say  that  they  do  not  go  out  from  the  in- 
ward recesses  of  our  bosoms?  alas!  they  are  only 
formed  on  the  surface  of  our  lips,  and  they  expire 
there,  quite  different  from  what  Horner  ascribes  to 
his  wise  and  eloquent  Ulysses,   when  he  says, 

'©<Er«T£  f/nyx>X^  tx.  ?%$$<&•  Vet. 

Forth  from  his  breast  ht  poured  a  mighty  cry. 

Thou  God  of  my  righteousness.]  "Oh  God  who 
art  righteous  thyself,  and  art  the  patron  of  my  righte- 
ousness, of  my  righteous  cause,  and  of  my  righte- 
ous life;"  for  it  is  necessary  that  both  should  con- 
cur, if  we  desire  to  address  our  prayers  to  God 
with  any  confidence:  not  that  depending  upon  this 
righteousness,  we  should  seek  the  divine  aid  and 
favour,  as  a  matter  of  just  debt;  for  then,  as  the 
apostle  argues,  it  were  no  more  of  grace1.  Our 
prophet  is  certainly  very  far  from  boasting  of  his 
merits  ;  for  here  he  so  mentions  his  righteousness, 
as  at  the  same  time  to  cast  himself  upon  the  divine 
mercy,  Hare  mercy  upon  me,  exercise  thy  pro- 
pitious clemency  towards  me;  and  this  is  indeed  the 

*  Prccantcs  veluti  stipato  agmine  Deum  obsidcre. 
1  Horn.  xi.  0". 
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genuine  temper  of'  one  who  truly  prays  with  since- 
rity and  humility  ;  for  polluted  hands  are  an  abomi- 
nation to  the  Lord,  and  he  hates  the  heart  that  is 
puffed  up  ;  he  beholds  the  proud  ajar  off,-  as  the 
celebrated  parable  of  the  Pharisee  and  Publican"1, 
is  (you  know)  intended  to  teach  us.  Thou  art  not 
a  God  that  hast  pleasure  in  wickedness.  If  I  re- 
gard iniquity  in  my  heart,  the  Lord  zcill  not  hear 
me.  But  the  righteous  Lord  loveth  righteousness, 
and  his  countenance  beholds  the  upright.  Whereas 
the  words  of  the  wicked,  when  he  prays,  are  but 
as  a  fan,  or  as  bellows,  to  blow  up  the  divine  dis- 
pleasure into  a  flame:  for  how  can  he  appease  God 
who  does  not  at  all  please  him?  or  how  can  lie 
please,  who  is  indeed  himself  displeased  with  God, 
and  who  utterly  disregards  his  pure  laws,  and  that 
holiness  which  is  so  dear  to  him? 

Thou  hast  enlarged  me  when  1  was  in  distress."] 
"  I  have  often  experienced  both  the  riches  of  thy 
bounty,  and  the  power  of  thy  hand  ;  and  I  derive 
confidence  from  thence,  because  thou  art  immuta- 
ble, and  canst  never  be  wearied,  by  rescuing:  thv 
servants  from  the  dangers  that  surround  them." 
The  examples  we  have  heard  of  divine  aid  granted 
to  others  in  their  distress  should  animate  us,  as  Da- 
vid recollected",  Our  jut  hers  trusted  in  thee,  they 
trusted  in  thee,  and  thou  didst  deliver  them  ;  but 
our  own  personal  experiences  are  later  and  nearer, 
and  he  who  treasures  them  up  in  his  memory,  not 
only  thereby  expresses  his  gratitude  to  God,  but 
wisely  consults  his  own  interest ;  for  he  enjoys  all 
those  benefits  of  the  divine  favour  twice,  or  rather 
as  often  as  he  needs,  and  pleases  to  renew  the  enjoy- 
ment of  them:  and  he  not  only  supports  his  faith 
in  new  dangers,  by  surveying  God's  former  interpo- 
sitions, but  by  laying  them  open  before  God  in 
humble  prayer,  he  more  earnestly  implores,  and 
more  effectually  obtains  new  ones.  15v  a  secret 
kind  of  magnetism,  he  draws  one  benefit  by  another, 
m  Lnke  .wiii.  Q  Psalm  xxii.  4. 
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he  calls  out,  and  as  it  were,  allures  the  divine  fa- 
vour by  itself. 

Thou  hast  enlarged  me.~\  The  redeemed  of  the 
Lord  may  especially  say  so,  in  reference  to  that 
grand  and  principal  deliverance,  by  which  they 
are  snatched  from  the  borders  of  Hell,  from  the 
jaws  of  eternal  death.  The  remembrance  of  so 
great  salvation  may  well  excite  songs  of  perpetual 
praise  to  be  ascribed  Deo  libera  tori,  to  God  the  de- 
liverer; and  by  this  deliverance,  so  much  more 
illustrious  than  any  of  the  rest,  they  may  be  en- 
couraged, in  the  confidence  of  faith,  to  urge  and 
hope  for  the  aids  of  his  saving  arm  in  every  other 
exigence. 

One  thing  more  may  be  observed  here,  but  it  is 
so  very  obvious,  that  I  shall  only  just  mention  it, 
as  what  needs  not  to  be  much  inculcated,  That  he 
who  has  not  been  accustomed  to  prayer  when  the 
pleasant  gales  of  prosperity  have  been  breathing 
upon  him,  will  have  little  skill  and  confidence  in 
applying  himself  to  it,  when  the  storms  of  adver- 
sity arise;  as  Xenophon  well  observed  in  the  person 
of  Cyrus*. 

Ver.  2.  O  ye  sons  of  men  !  How  long  xvill  ye  turn 
my  glory  into  shame  ?  How  long  will  ye  love 
vanity,  and  seek  after  leasing $  Selah. 

Justly  may  M'e  admire  the  force  and  the  speed 
with  which  prayer  flies  up  to  heaven,  and  brings 
down  answers  from  thence,  olpa.  %&&,  oi^a.  tfyov,  no 
sooner  said  than  done.  If  not  as  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  thing  itself,  which  perhaps  may  be 
more  opportune  in  some  future  hour,  yet  at  least 
in  clear  firm  hope,  and  strong  confidence,  sent 
from  above  into  a  praying  soul.  Prayer  soars  above 
the  violence  and  impiety  of  men,  and   with  a  swift 

*  Tla.fx    rut  biuiv  -TTfXKTiy.uTtfoi   civ   e*»,  aicirtD  id  Trocp  dvftcunru)/,  ouh;  ^.rj, 
»7toTt  iv  u.7T6f0tf  ih),   tort  xot.ax.tvot,   uKK  ort  kp^x  TrpxTTOi,  tote  ^«Ai$a  t»» 
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wing  commits  itself  to  heaven,  with  happy  omen, 
if  I  may  allude  to  what  the  learned  tell  us  of  the 
augury  of  the  ancients,  which  I  shall  not  minutely 
discuss.  Fervent  prayers  stretch  forth  a  strong 
wide  extended  wing',  and  while  the  birds  of  night 
hover  beneath,  they  mount  aloft,  and  point  out  as 
it  were,  the  proper  seats  to  which  we  should  aspire. 
For  certainlv  there  is  nothing  that  cuts  the  air  so 
swiftly,  nothing  that  takes  so  sublime,  so  happy, 
and  so  auspicious  a  flight  as  prayer,  which  bears  the 
soul  on  its  pinions,  and  leaves  far  behind  all  the 
dangers,  and  even  the  delights  of  this  low  world  of 
ours.  Behold  this  holy  man,  thai  just  before  was 
crying  to  God  in  the  midst  of  distress,  and  with 
urgent  importunity  intreating  that  he  might  be 
heard,  now  as  if  lie  were  already  possessed  of  all  he 
had  asked,  taking  upon  him  boldly  to  rebuke  his 
enemies,  how  highly  soever  they  were  exalted,  and 
how  potent  soever  they  might  be  even  in  the  royal 
palace. 

O  ye  sons  of  men.']  The  Hebrew  phrase  here 
used,  bene  Isch,  properly  sneaking,  sign; lies  noble 
men  and  great  men,  as  persons  of  pit  rank  are 

called  bene  J  dam  *  •'  Whoever  you  are,  and  how- 
ever illustrious  by  birth,  or  inflated  with  pride,  or 
perhaps  formidable  on  both  accounts,  your  great- 
ness is  false,  and  when  it  is  most  blown  up,  is 
most  like  to  hurst;  that  is  a  s  <A\u\  and  stable  de- 
gree of  honour  to  which  God  has  destined  his 
servants,  whom  you  insult  and  deride.  The  height 
or  your  honour  and  vanishing  glory,  from  the  ex- 
altation of  which  you  look  d^wn  upon  me,  will,  if 
you  desire  I  should  courageously  speak  the  truth, 
only  render  your  future  fall  more  grievous  and  fatal, 
which  he,  whose  destruction  you  seek  with  such 
insatiable  raj  -  es  indeed,  but  does  not  wish,  nay, 
lie  rather  wishes  that  this  misery * may  be  averted 
from  you,  and   that  by  a  return   to  the  exercise  of 

•  Accordingly  the  Latin  renders  it  not  filii  itominum,  buifi/ii 
tirorum. 
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your  Tight  mind,  it  may  be  totally  prevented;  and 
therefore  he  gives  you  this  admonition,  lest  while 
you  are  deriding  him,  unexpected  destruction  should 
come  upon  you,  and  your  laughter  should  prove  of 
the  Sardonic  kind,  which  nothing  can  quiet  till 
it  end  in  death.  You  have  indeed  great  strength 
and  deep  counsel,  but  these  things  are  only  the 
blandishments  of  your  ruin,  and  the  splendid  pre- 
lude to  that  misery  which  is  hovering  over  you. 
You  have  spent  time  enough,  and  alas!  how  much 
more  than  enough  in  giving  chaee  to  such  vanities; 
at  last  regard  the  man  who  in  the  most  disinterested 
manner,  admonishes  you  of  the  most  important 
truths." 

How  long  will  ye  turn  my  glory  into  shame.'] 
The  Septuagint  appears  to  have  read  these  words 
something  different  from  our  copies,  but  the  sense 
is  nevertheless  much  the  same*;  and  though  the 
Psalmist,  in  the  affair  which  he  had  in  view,  speaks 
only  of  a  few,  the  words  themselves  have  such  an 
expressive  dignity,  and  are  in  truth  so  unhappily 
extensive,  that  without  doing  any  the  least  violence 
to  them,  they  may  be  considered  as  an  admonition 
to  all  mankind,  O  ye  sons  of  men,  how  long  will yc 
love  vanity  and  lies  ?  For  indeed,  what  are  all  these 
things  which  we  foolish  mortals  pursue,  what  such 
contention  and  ardour  of  spirit,  but  as  an  ancient 
expresses  it,  "  Trifles  that  are  but  like  the  shadow 
of  smoke  f?"  But  we  are  to  speak  of  this  here- 
after; in  the  mean  time  let  us  attend  to  the  words 
before  us,  How  long  wilt  you  turn  my  glory  into 
shame?  The  things  which  are  the  brightest  orna- 
merits  of  human  nature,  and  which  alone  consti- 
tute its  very  glory,  are  holiness,  piety  and  faith  ; 
and  these  are  treated   as   if  they  were  the  most  des- 

*  They  render  it,  "  IIuw  long  are  ye  slow  of  heart."  Sf«c  vfat 
Bxfvy.»fGntt  and  the  Latins  usquequo  gravi  corde,  instead  of  Kebudi 
lekclessch  they  read  Kebudi  leklessi. 
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picable  and  ignominious  thing's  in  the  whole  world. 
Among  Christians,  or  those  who  are  called  by  the 
name,  it  is  the  greatest  of  all  scandals  to  be  a 
Christian  indeed  ;  we  have  long  since  lost  the  true 
names  of  things  ;  candid  simplicity  of  manners  is 
despised  as  rusticity  ;  lively  religion  is  called  the 
delirious  dream  of  superstitious  notions;  and  gen- 
tleness, dullness  and  stupidity:  while  pride  has 
usurped  the  name  of  magnanimity,  and  craft  that  of 
wisdom.  Thus  we  turn  true  glory  into  shame,  and 
shame  into  glory  ;  and  because  few  are  able  to  dis- 
cern what  tends  to  their  eternal  happiness,  they 
squander  away  the  whole  day  of  this  short  life  in 
pursuing  and  catching  at  the  false  and  fictitious 
forms  of  it;  yea,  they  seek  a  lie,  lying  vanity. 
And  they  who  heap  up  riches,  seem  to  be  wise  both 
to  themselves  and  others;  but  Oh!  how  far  from 
it,  and  with  how  base  a  lie  do  the}'  impose  upon 
themselve.  !  tor  these  riches  are  spent  upon  gratify- 
ing their  palate,  and  ministering  in  other  respects 
to  their  luxury.  Into  how  foul  a  gulf  do  they 
throw  what  they  have  laboured  so  eagerly  to  gain! 
Or  if  they  hoard  up  their  wealth,  how  soon  do  they 
pass  ove:  he  property  to  their  heirs?  Men  hunt 
after  fame  and  vain-glory;  and  when  they  seem  to 
have  caught  it,  iced  upon  air,  and  become  the  slaves 
of  all,  even  the  meanest,  for  a  thing  of  nought.  And 
as  for  pi  asure,  v  ho  is  so  senseless  as  not  to  know 
how  deceitful  a  lie  it  proves  at  last?  It  drives  men 
into  a  weak  frenzy,  to  run  after  the  most  triflinsr 
objects  of  pursuit,  which  fly  from  them  like  bees, 
who,  if  they  are  taken,  yield  but  a  drop  of  honey, 
and  repay  the  spoil  of  it  with  a  painful  sting;  a 
sting  which  alas  reaches  the  very  heart.  Religion 
is  a  high  sublime  thing,  royal,  unconquerable,  un- 
wearied ;  but  pleasure  is  low,  servile,  weak,  and 
withering.  Religion  is  neither  attended  with  sicklv 
disgust  in  the  enjoyment,  nor  bitter  repentance  in 
the  reflection;  but  what  the  world  calls  pleasure  is 
attended   with   both.      "   Hear   mv   young    friends. 
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hear  the  divine  voice  of  celestial  wisdom  calling 
you  with  fervent  affection  a. id  a  loud  cry  from  the 
tractless  ways  of  error  and  precipices  of  misery. 
How  long,  does  she  say,  how  long  will  ye  love  va- 
nity, and  seek  after  leasing  f  he  that  seeks  me  shall 
not  be  wearied  in  running  hither  and  thither,  but 
shall  find  me,  sitting  at  his  door  and  waiting  ad- 
mittance; and  he  who  finds  me  need  seek  nothing 
else,  unless  he  be  one  whom  a  life  of  real  happiness 
cannot  satisfy."  Oh  !  that  the  indefatigable  la- 
bour and  industry  with  which  men  pursue  flattering 
and  uncertain  enjoyments,  may  stir  up  your  minds 
to  exert  at  least  an  equal  diligence  in  this  sublime 
and  most  blessed  pursuit ;  for  if,  as  St.  Chrysostom 
speaks,  it  may  seem  indecent  'for  me  to  press  you 
farther  to  such  an  attachment  to  these  objects  as 
they  require,  it  will  be  a  lovely  thing  to  give  it 
without  farther  solicitation.     But  to  proceed, 

Hoiv  long  will  you  love  vanity,  and  seek  after 
leasing-]  Can  any  one  deny  that  this  is  the  cha- 
racter of  almost  every  thing  that  is  to  be  found  in 
human  life  ?  Should  a  man  proclaim  this  in  every 
company  with  a  loud  voice,  he  would  soon  pass  for 
a  lunatic  ;  but  certainly  he  might  reproach  them 
with  the  general  madness  which  reigns  among  man- 
kind, not  only  among  the  vulgar  that  he  meets  with 
in  the  streets,  but  the  philosophers  disputing  in  the 
school,  the  counsellors  pleading  in  our  courts  of 
judicature,  yea  the  senators  and  nobles  that  sit  in 
the  most  august  assembly.  And  Oh  1  how  happy 
are  they,  of  whatever  order,  whom  the  hand  of 
God  draws  out  of  the  crowd,  and  turns'  their  minds 
from  these  various,  lying  and  transitory  vanities, 
to  the  pursuit  of  true  and  lasting  g0i  d,  Happy 
they  whom  he  by  a  wonderful  interposition  of  grace 
in  their  favour,  sets  apart  as  dear  to  himself.  V>  hich 
leads  to  the  3d  verse. 
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Ver.  5.  But  knoxo  that  the  Lord  hath  set  apart 
him  that  is  godly  for  himself  the  Lord  will  hear 
me  zchen  I  call  unto  him. 

The  prophet  had  this  great  support  both  of  his 
faith  and  ot  his  kingdom,  the  immutable  and  unshaken 
decree  of  the  supreme  and  universal  King,  and  it  is 
the  firm  establishment  of  David^s  infinitely  greater 
Son  in  his  throne  and   kingdom,  1  will  declare  the 
decree*.      In  this   verse,   and   there,   we   may    most 
properly   understand    it  of  both,   more  immediately 
of  David  as  the  type,   but  chiefly   and   in   its  con- 
summate sense,   as  referring  to  Christ  the  Lord,  and 
having  its  full  end  and  accomplishment  in  his  end- 
less and  eternal  kingdom.     He  is,   by  way  of  emi- 
nence, God's  holy  one.  holy,  and  harmless,  unde/ited, 
separate  from  sinners*.      And   whoever    they    are 
who  endeavour   to  oppose   themselves  to  the  divine 
purposes,   betray  the   most    desperate    madness,  and 
on  whatever  strength  or  counsel  they  depend  in  the 
enterprize,  like  waves  dashed  against  the  solid  rock, 
they  shall  he  broken  in  pieces,   by  what  they  vainly 
attempt  to  break.    And  on  this  basis  does  the  whole 
safety    of  the   whole   church   rest,  and   that    of  all 
God's  saints,  of  all  those  whom  he  sets   apart  for 
himself.,   and    as   the   form  of  the   original   here  has 
been  thought  to  imply-    wonderfully  separates  as  his 
peculiar  people  and    treasure,   the  sacred  charge  of 
Christ    the    great    shepherd    and    bishop  of   souls, 
which  all  the  powers  of  earth  and  gates  of  hell  shall 
in  vain  attempt  to  wrest  from  him.     And  this  is  the 
confidence  on  which  believers  should   repose  them- 
selves.   They  never  trust  to  themselves  or  their  own 
strength  or    virtues,   but  they   often    redouble   that 
cry,  Thou  Lord  art  my  rock  and  my  fortress.)  and 
my  deliverer.      And  blessed  O  Lord  is  /he  man  who 
trust ct It  in  I hee\    who    must   previously  and  neces- 
sarily despair  first  of  himself,   as  considered  in  him- 

*  Psal.  ii.  7        «Heb.  vii.  26,        r Psal.  xvfii.  2. — xxxiv,  8. 
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self  alone,  as  the  great  apostle  says,  When  I  am 
weak,  then  am  I  strongest  of  all \  According-  to 
that  lively  and  just  expression,  "  Faith  which  is 
endangered  in  security,   is  secure  in  danger*." 

The  Psalmist  adds,  the  Lord  will  hear  me  when  I 
call.']  From  the  divine  decree  and  favour,  he  pro- 
mises not  to  himself  an  entire  freedom  from  all  and 
every  attempt  of  his  enemies,  but  assures  himself 
that  God  will  be  present  in  the  midst  of  his  cala- 
mities, present  and  propitious,  not  to  the  indolent 
and  drowsy  soul,  but  to  that  which  solicits  his 
assistance  by  prayer,  and  this  is  the  determination 
of  every  godly  man,  whom  the  Lord  has  set  apart 
for  himself',  that  he  will  call  upon  God  without 
ceasing  ;  and,  that  if  any  unusual  difficulty  arise, 
he  will  call  upon  him  more  fervently.  Thence  it 
appears,  how  entirely  all  our  safety  depends  upon 
prayer:  yet  all  our  prayers,  and  those  of  the  whole 
church,  are  sustained  by  those  prayers  of  our  great 
King  and  Priest,  as  Augustin  says  in  reference  to 
that  known  story  in  the  Evangelists,  because  the 
waves  rise,  the  ship  may  be  tossed,  but  because 
Christ  prays,  it  cannot  be  sunk  -j*. 

Ver.  4.     Stand  in   awe  and  sin   not,  cornmune  with 
your  own  heart  on  your  bed,  and  be  still.    Selah. 

On  most  friendly  counsel  !  which  is  here  offered 
to  enemies,  this  is  indeed  overcoming  hatred  and 
injury  with  the  very  best  of  favours;  by  tar  the 
most  noble  kind  of  victory.  A  sublime  and  hea- 
venly mind,  like  the  upper  region  of  the  world,  is 
not  only  itself  always  calm  and  serene,  as  being 
inaccessible  to  every  breath  of  injury  and  turbulent 
impression,  but  it  also  continually  sheds  down  its 
benign   influences   without   distinction  on  all  below 

s  2  Cor.  \ii.  10. 
*  Tides  quae  in  securitate  periclitatur,  in  pcricnlis  secura  est. 
f  Quia  insurgunl  ductus,  potest  turbari  navicula,  sed  quia  Chris- 
tus  orat,  not!  potest  mergi. 
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it,  on  the  evil  and  the  good,  the  just  and  the  unjust. 
Stand  in  awe;  the  Hebrew  and  Greekhave  it,  be  ye 
moved ;  and  as  this  emotion  may  arise,  either  from 
anger,  fear,  or  any  other  affection  of  the  mind,  the 
Septuagint  renders  it,  be  angry  and  sin  not,  a  maxim 
which  Paid  finding  to  his  purpose,  inserts  in  his 
epistle  to  the  Ephe$iansm.  Nevertheless  the  au- 
thor of  this  psalm  here  seems  more  apparently  to 
demand  their  fear  rather  than  their  auger,  and  ac- 
cordingly the  Targum  explain  it,  fear  him,  i.e.  God, 
and  sin  not.  Kimchi,  fear  the  Lord  zvho  has  chosen 
vie  king.  And  Abenezra,  fear  God  and  despise  not 
my  glory,  Jot;  that  great  King  will  require  the  de- 
rision at  the  hand  of  the  de riders. 

The  passions  are   the   inmost  wheels  of  this  ma- 
chine, which   we  call  man,    whose  motions  all  the 
rest  of  life  follows,  and  all  the  errors  of  this  career  of 
ours  proceed  from  their  irregularity.   Of  so  great  im- 
portance is  it,  that  every  one  rightiy. determine  what 
he  should   desire,  and  hope,   and  fear.     And   from 
the  time  that  man  lost  the  ingenuity  of  his  disposi- 
tion,  and    became  like    a  wild  ass-colt,   the  use  of 
fear  is  become  very  great.      It  is  true  that  they  who 
are  born  again,  and  who  really  are  the  sons  of  God, 
are  especially  led  by  the  sweet  and  noble  energy  of 
this  divine  principle,  and  therefore  it  is  the  saying 
of  the  beloved  apo.stle,  that  perfect  love,  or  charity, 
casteth  out  fear*.     But  as   the  generality  of  man- 
kind are  either  entirely  destitute  of  this  divine  love, 
or  possess  it  only   in   a   very    low  and  imperfect  de- 
gree, so  it  is  certain,  that  with  regard  to  him,  whose 
heart  is  most  entirely  fired  with   this  celestial  (lame, 
we  may   understand   the   words  as  signifying,  that 
in  such  an  one  this  great   and    fervent  love   does    in- 
deed  cast  out  all   clespairings,   and   diffident   fears, 
but  not  that  of  a  pious  and  reverential  awe.      Alas! 
most  of  us   under   pretence  of  avoiding   a  servile 
terror,  perversely  shake   off  the   bonds   of  holy   and 

"'  Eph.  iv.  •.•;;.  "  i  j0hn  iv.  18. 
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ingenuous  tear,  and  become  obstinate  and  self- 
willed  ;  whereas  wlien  we  look  into  the  word  of 
God,  we  shall  find  the  holiest  men  there  tremble 
in  the  divine  presence,  and  sometimes  acknowledge 
even  great  horror  of  mind.  Myftesh  trembleth  for 
fear  of  thee,  and  I  am  afraid  of  thy  judgments?1. 
Destruction  from  God  was  &  terror  to  me,  and  be- 
cause of  his  excellency  I  could  not  endure1.  In 
this  sense,  as  David  declares,  The  fear  of  the  Lord 
is  clean,  and  cudureth  for  everk,  endures  in  the 
most  happy  agreement  with  perfect  love.  Nor  is 
it  only  to  remain  in  spirits  that  inhabit  flesh,  but 
in  all  the  angelic  choirs,  pure  and  happy  as  they 
are.  Nay,  the  profound  reverence  of  that  eternal 
and  tremendous  majesty  flourishes  and  reigns  most 
of  all  there,  for  in  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which 
the  knowledge  is  clearer,  and  vision  more  distinct, 
is  the  veneration  and  the  fear  more  deep  and  hum- 
ble. How  reasonable  then  must  it  be,  that  mortal 
men,  beset  with  sore  temptations  and  dangers, 
should,  as  Hezehiah  expresseth  it,  walk  softly  and 
tremble  before  that  infinite  Majesty,  at  whose  "voice 
the  earth  is  shaken,  and  at  whose  rebuke  the  pillars 
of  heaven  are  moved.  With  great  propriety  did 
one  of  the  ancients  say  "  Fear  is  the  first  swadling 
band  of  new-born  wisdom*,"  or  as  the  scripture 
expresses  it,  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning 
of  JVisdom.  It  is  observed  that  the  original  word 
there  made  use  of,  signifies  both  the  beginning  and 
the  top,  and  in  both  senses  it  is  most  true :  the 
author  just  mentioned  admirably  says,  "  Do  they 
call  such  a  one  unlearned  ?  It  is  the  onlv  wisdom 
I  know  to  fear  God,  it  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom 
and  the  end  of  all  discourse,  as  Solomon  describes 
it,  it  is  indeed  the  rd  ttcZv,  the  whole  matter,  the 
whole  concern  of  man,  and  it  is  all  in  all ;  fear 
Godf."      And    elsewhere  he  adds,     "This   fear  is 

h  Psal.  cxix.  1'20.  '  Job  xxxi  23.  k  Psal.xix.  £). 

*     O  (p'oft^y-  Ttcutov  T>)<  crotphctc  ovreifyuvov .       uUEG.  N.AZ. 

■f  'Anxianrov  oin^ocaHGi  ;  y/iciv  cro^iav  oioia,  to  <po/3s("-5#i  Biov.  u^Xr>  Te 
yap  aotpiur,,  <pi@o<;  y.vf'm.  >cj  TpX®j  hoyx,  to  <wa.tuy.ut,  c<j9>j  EoXo/xwy,  rov  v«ov 
po/35.  GiiLti.  Naz.  On.  28. 
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most  salutary  to  men,  but  at  the  same  time  most 
rare,  superlatively  so*."  And  once  more,  "It  is, 
(says  be)  the  greatest  of  all  good  things  to  fear 
God,  and  the  ungodly  in  tailing  from  it  shall  not 
be  permitted  long  to  continue  in  the  abuse  of  his 
own  folly  t."  Well  therefore  is  it  here  added,  Sin  not. 
This  fear  is  the  water  ot  the  sanctuary,  to  quench 
all  the  flames  of  concupiscence,  this  (says  Bernard) 
is  the  arrow  thai  strikes  through  all  the  desires 
of  t lie  flesh.  Hence  arose  Abraham's  fear  and  ap- 
prehension among  strangers,  Surely,  says  lie,  the 
fear  of  God  is  not  in  this  place  q. 

But  in  order  to  produce  this  fear,   it  is  necessary 
that  we  should  have  right  conceptions  of  God,  that 
nothing  impure  can  please  him,  because  he  is  holi- 
ness  itself,   that    nothing   secret   can   be  concealed 
from  him,    because   he   is   light,   nor  can  any  sinner 
surely  be  mad   enough   to  hope  lie  shall  escape  the 
long  hand    of  this    righteous   Judge   and    supreme 
King,    whose  power  is  immense,   and  who  cannot  be 
a  respecter  oj'  persons.     What  evil  then  can  escape 
with  impunity  ?  Thou,  O  Lord,  thou  only  art  to  be 
feared,  and  who  can  stand  before  thee  when  once 
thou  art  angry  r? 

Commune  with  your  own  heart.']  Or  as  some 
render  it,  examine  yourselves.  Oh  !  how  i'cw  do 
this!  Men  live  abroad  and  are  indeed  strangers  at 
home,  the  great  mark  of  human  madness,  to  de- 
light in  speaking  and  hearing  of  what  concerns 
other.-,,  while  no  single  person  will  attempt  to  de- 
scend into  himself  J.  Yet  this  faculty  which  we 
call  reflection,  is  the  peculiar  privilege  of  human 
nature,  and  to  be  home  on  wholly  by  external  ob- 
jects,  is   indeed    brutal.      And   oil  !    what    heaps    of 

|  yi  I/.ID  fj.iyirov   iv>.cc[2h>  .  ..  ::TT(7u:)t    W    1sO\\  v 

/  ■■    .  /  / 

n.  xx.  II.  '  Psalm  Ixxvi.  "J . 
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disorder,  what  odious  filth iness  must  there  neces- 
sarily be  in  a  breast  which  is  never  looked  into, 
and  cleansed  out  ?  Dear  youths,  if  amidst  all  your 
other  studies,  you  do  not  learn  to  converse  and 
commune  with  your  own  selves,  whatever  you  know, 
or  rather,  whatever  you  imagine  you  know,  I  would 
not  purchase  it  at  the  expence  of  a  straw. 

On  your  bed.]  Or  as  some  would  render  it,  in 
your  secret  chambers,  when  free  from  the  noise  of 
the  world,  and  hurries  of  their  daily  business.  An 
ancient  said,  "  The  reflections  of  the  night  are 
deepest*."  And  it  has  been  observed,  that  David 
in  the  xix  Psalm,  ascribes  speech  to  the  day,  and 
wisdom  to  the  silent  night.  It  is  an  excellent  ad- 
vice of  Pythagoras,  and  the  verses  that  contain  it, 
do  indeed  deserve  to  be  called  golden,  "  That  we 
should  not  allow  ourselves  to  go  to  sleep,  till  we 
have  seriously  revolved  the  actions  of  the  day,  and 
asked  ourselves,  What  have  I  done  amiss  ?  What 
good  have  I  done,  or  neglected  to  do  ?  that  so  we 
may  reprove  ourselves  for  what  has  been  wrong, 
and    take    the    comfort     of   what    has    been    as   it 

ought  f." 

And  be  still.]  This  refers  not  so  much  to  the 
tongue  as  to  the  mind,  for  what  does  an  external 
silence  signify,  if  the  inward  affections  be  turbu- 
lent ?  A  sedate  and  composed  mind    is  necessary  in 

*    Ba.QvTipa.i  yap  vvy.r<&'  $pive<;. 

t  The  originals  with  Mr.  Rovve's  translation  and  paraphrase,  is 
as  follows. 

Mvj  y  'inzxw  j.i.ocXxy.oTs-iv  \w   opfj-CtGi  m-poaSe^aa-^ctt, 
FTp  run  riiAiptvuv  ipyuvrpl/;  ty.ocrov  e7TeA$e<V. 
Tlri  7rctfs@Y,ri ;   ti  £'  ip e|a  ;  Tt  y.o\.  hov  ax  etsAeVoij  ; 
Ap^ocf/.iv'^'-  y  ccvo  •xpurii  e-gje'^Sj  *j  pit  in  ht  a., 
A«««  lJ.iv  EK7Tf>?!a?,    £7ri7rXWEo'  Xt^*  °£'  "P7™* 

Let  not  the  stealing  god  of  sloop  surprize, 
Nor  creep  in  slumbers  on  thy  weary  eyes, 
Ere  every  action  of  the  former  day 
Strictly  thou  dost  and  righteously  survey. 
With  reverence  at  thy  own  tribunal  stand, 
And  answer  justly  to  thy  own  demand, 
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order  to  know  ourselves  and  know  God.  As  it  is  hint- 
ed in  Psalm  xlvi.  Be  still,  and  know  that  I  am  God. 
Such  wisdom  both  deserves  and  demands  a  vacant 
soul,  it  will  not,  as  it  were,  thrust  itself  into  a 
corner,  norinhabit  a  polluted  or  unquiet  breast.  God 
•was  not  in  the  whirtwindt  nor  the  fire,  but  in  the 
still  small  voice m.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  peaceful 
and  pacific,  but  wicked  men  are  turbulent  and 
stormy,  driven  like  the  sea,  whose  waves  are  tossed 
about,  and  throw  up  continually  mire  and  dirt. 
Impurity  is  the  inseparable  attendant  of  this  in- 
quietude, hut  the  wisdom  that  is  from  'above,  is 
first  pure,  then  peaceable,  dyvj,  tireira  tlpwtwn,  paci- 
fic", and  in  that  blessed  country  to  which  it  teaches 
us  to  aspire,  there  is  the  most  perfect  and  everlasting 
cohabitation  of  purity  and  peace. 

Ver.  5.  Offer  the  sacrifices  of  Righteousness,  and 
put  your  trust  in  the  Lord. 

The  mind  of  man  is  earthly,  I  say,  oT®*  uuk  fiporci 
tin,  as  mortals  now  are,  entangled  in  the  folds  of 
flesh  and  sense  ;  it  knows  not  how  to  rise  to  tilings 
celestial  and  divine:  and  when  it  is  stimulated  with 
some  sense  of  the  eternal  Deity,  and  the  worship 
due  to  him,  it  generally  slides  into  some  lighter 
offices  and  external  rites,  how  carelessly  soever  per- 
formed, and  there  it  rests.  But  God  is  a  spirit,  and 
requires  to  be  worshipped  in   spirit  and  in   truth  ; 

Where  have  I  been  ?  In  what  have  I  transgress'd  ? 
What  good  or  ill  has  this  day's  life  express'd? 
Where  have  I  fail'd  in  what  I  ought  to  do  ? 
In  what  to  God,  to  man,  or  to  myself  I  owe? 
Enquire  severe,  whate'er  from  first  to  last, 
,  From  morning's  dawn  till  ev'ning's  gloom  has  past. 

Jt'  evil  were  thy  deeds,  repenting  mourn. 
And  let  thy  soul  with  'lion:',  remorse  be  torn. 
Ii  good,  the  good  with  peace  of  mind  repay, 
And  to  thy  secret  sell  with  pleasure  sa) 
Rejoice  my  heart,  tor  all  went  well  to-daj 


} 
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and  the  solemn  visible  sacrifices,  when  instituted 
by  the  command  of  Him  the  great  invisible,  are  to 
be  presented  by  every  pious  person  with  all  humble 
and  obedient  regard  :  yet  the  chief  labour  is  to  be 
employed  on  the  pure,  sublime  worship  and  obe- 
dience of  the  mind.  The  heathen  philosophers  ob- 
jected to  the  primitive  Christians,  that  they  did 
not  sacrifice  ;  to  which  some  of  the  early  apologists 
reply  thus,  "  The  former  and  parent  of  the  whole 
universe  has  no  need  of  incense  and  of  blood.  The 
greatest  sacrifice  we  can  present  to  him  is  to  know 
who  has  stretched  out  the  heavens,  who  has  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  earth,  who  has  gathered  together 
the  zvaters  into  the  hollow  oj  the  sea,  and  divided 
the  light  from  the  darkness,  formed  the  whole  ani- 
mal world  and  the  human  species,  and  who  governs 
them  all  by  his  nod,  and  that  acknowledging  him 
such  an  immense  and  omnipotent  being,  we  should 
lift  up  pure  and  holy  hands  to  him*.'''  And  the 
truth  of  this  sentiment  has  generally  prevailed 
throughout  all  ages,  and  even  in  the  Jewish  church, 
while  the  obligation  to  sacrifice  did  yet  continue, 
with  all  the  laborious  institution  of  external  M'or- 
ship  ;  holiness  and  righteousness,  and  integrity  of 
heart  and  life,  were  acknowledged  to  be  the  most 
essential  parts  of  religion,  though,  alas  !  while  all 
confessed  it  in  words,  there  were  very  few  that  set 
themselves  seriously  to  perform  it.  Ilence  arose  the 
necessity  of  inculcating  this  lesson  so  frequently a, 
and  what  is  there  taught  at  large,  is  here  hinted  in 
this  short  clause.  Since  the  temple  lias  been  de- 
molished, and  the  priests  with  their  sacrifices  have 
ceased,  the  Jexcs  themselves  have  instituted  in  the 
place  of  this  the  offering  of  the  lip,  with  the  com- 
memoration only  of  ancient  sacrifice;  persuaded 
that  this  would  be  equally  effectual,  and  have  ap- 
pointed three  daily  lessons,  calling  him,  who  dili- 
gently recites  them,  a  son  of  eternal  life. 

*  Athenagoras.  »  Psalm  1. — Isa.  i.  xxix.  &c. 
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Offer  the  sacrifices  of  righteousness.]  It  is  no 
improbable  conjecture  of  some  commentators,  that 
David  here  refers  to  the  confidence  and  boast  of 
some  of  SauTs  courtiers  in  those  sacrifices,  and  that 
solemn  worship  from  which  their  envy  had  perhaps 
banished  him.  It  is  certainly  much  easier  to  sacri- 
fice a  ram,  or  a  bullock,  than  to  slay  anger  or  am- 
bition, easier  indeed  to  heap  up  whole  hecatombs  of 
animals,  than  to  resign  one  brutal  affection  or  con- 
cupiscence,  yea,  easier  to  present  all  our  goods  than 
ourselves  as  living  sacrifices,  though  that  is  un- 
doubtedly our  reasonable  service.  The  Mosaic  sa- 
crifices,  though  instituted  by  God,  borrowed  all 
their  value  from  that  evening. victim  which  was  to 
be  slain  in  the  end  of  the  world,  who  was  himself 
the  sacrifice  and  the  altar,  and  the  one  only  High 
Priest  after  the  order  of  Melchizcdec ;  who  yet 
instituted  a  perpetual  succession  of  those  who  should 
be  a  royal  priesthood,  the  whole  series  of  which 
priests  in  their  succeeding  generations  are  daily 
offering  to  God  the  Father  of  spirits,  the  pure  and 
spiritual  sacrifice  of  righteousness,  most  acceptable 
to  him,  as  passing  through  the  hand  of  that  great 
High  Priest,  who  incessantly  ministers  in  that  high 
and  holy  sanctuary;  as  Bernard  excellently  speaks*, 
"  Nothing,  Lord,  that  is  thine  can  suffice  me  with- 
out thyself,  nor  can  any  thing  that  is  mine  without 
myself  be  pleasing  to  thee."  And  Augustin  f, 
"  Let  thy  fire  entirely  consume  me,  so  that  nothing 
of  me  may  remain  to  myself."  And  this  one  ho- 
locaust comprehends  all  the  sacrifices  of  righteous- 
ness ;  the  understanding,  the  love,  all  the  affections 
and  faculties  of  the  soul,  and  organs  of  our  bodies; 
all  our  words,  actions  and  thoughts,  prayers  and 
vows,  hymns  and  thanksgivings,  piety,  modesty, 
charity,  and  the  whole  choir  of  virtues,  exercise^ 
in  a   diligent   and  harmonious  observance  of  fli'i  his 

*  Nee  niilii  tua  sufliciunt  sine  te,  nee  tibi  placent  Hieasinc  me. 
■f  Totum  me  consumat  ignis  tuus,  nihil  inci  mnuneat  inihi. 
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precepts.  These  are  victims  and  perfumes  of  in- 
cense worthy  so  pure  a  deity,  who  cats  not  the  flesh 
of  bulls,  nor  drinks  the  blood  of  goats  ;  who  if  he 
were  hungry  would  not  ask  us,  since  all  the  beasts 
of  the  forest  arc  his,  and  the  cattle  upon  a  thou- 
sand hills.  Offer  unto  God  thanksgivings,  and  pay 
thy  vows  unto  the  JMost  High,  For  he  that  of- 
fercth  praise  glorifies  him,  and  to  him  that  orders 
his  conversation  aright,  will  he  shew  the  salvation 
of  God. 

Even  the  heathen  philosophers  and  poets  saw  and 
taught,  that  these  sacrifices  of  a  pious  mind  were 
most  fit  for  a  rational  worshipper,  and  must  be  most 
fit  for  God,  to  whom  they  are  addressed.  "  Strange 
indeed  would  it  he,  says  Socrates,  if  the  Gods 
should  look  to' the  gift  and  sacrifice,  and  not  to  the 
soul.*'  And  passages  of  Horace*  and  Persius  j" 
to  this  purpose  are  so  well  known,  that  they  need 
not  be  repeated.  The  language  of  the  son  of  Sirach 
is  also  agreeable  to  it  m.  He  that  keepeth  the  law 
bringeth  offerings  enough,  he  that  taketh  heed  to 
the  commandment  offer eth  a  peace  offering.  He 
that  requiteth  a  good  turn  offer  eth  fine  flour,  and 
he  that  gives  alms  sacrijiceth  praise.  To  depart 
from  wickedness  is  a  thing  pleasing  to  the  Lord, 
and  to  forsake  unrighteousness  is  a  propitiation. 

And  put  your  trust  in  the  Lord.]  This  very 
trust  with  which  the  mind  reposes  itself  upon  God, 
is  both  the  great  consolation  of  a  good  man,  and 
the  great  sacrifice  of  piety  and  righteousness,  'flic 
faith  of  Abraham  was  a  sacrifice  much  dearer  to 
God,   not    only  than   the    ram    which   he    actually 

*  Immunis  aram  si  tetigit  manus: 
Non  sumptuosfl.  blandior  hostia, 
Mpllibit  aversos  Penateis 
Parre  pio,  &  saliente  mica. 

-)   Compositum  jus  fasque  aninri,  sanctosque  reccssus 
Mentis,  &  incoctum  generoso  pectus  honest". 
Hsec  cede  lit  admoveam  templis,  &  farre  litabo. 

,n  Keel.  xxxv.  I.  3. 
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offered,  but  even  than  his  dearest  son  whom  he  had 
brought  to  the  altar.  He  was  strong  in  faith,  says 
the  apostle,  and  so  he  gave  glory  to  God.  And 
again,  only  they  who  offer  the  sacrifice  of  righteous- 
ness, can  rely  upon  him  with  a  true  and  solid  con- 
fidence. Not  that  these  sacrifices,  though  the 
choicest  and  best  of  all,  can  pretend  to  any  merit, 
but  because  thev  are  the  most  genuine  signs  and 
most  certain  seals  of  a  soul  in  covenant  with 
God:  so  that  there  is  indeed  a  mutual  signing: 
God  offering  the  dearest  pledges  of  his  favour 
to  us,  and  we  in  like  manner,  as  is  most  fit, 
rendering  all  that  we  have,  and  all  that  we  are,  to 
him,  with  the  most  humble  and  grateful  heart; 
and  certainly  this  union  and  perpetual  undivided 
friendship,  is  the  true  itvQvptx  of  the  holy  soul,  that 
temperature  which  alone  can  give  it  solid  tran- 
quillity and  felicity,  as  it  follows  presently  after  in 
this  Psalm. 

Ver.  6.  There  he  many  that  say,  IVho  will  shew  its 
any  good?  Lord  lij't  up  the  light  of  thy  counte- 
nance upon  us. 

The  Psalmist  now  returns  to  himself,  and  his 
own  affairs,  and  having  sufficiently  admonished  his 
enemies  concerning  the  true  and  only  good,  en- 
forces  his  exhortation  by  his  example,  that  if  they 
thought  fit,  they  might  follow  it;  for  this  is  the 
most  efficacious  manner  of  teaching.  But  if  they 
Mould  not,  that  he  might  at  least  enjoy  the  benefit 
of  his  own  counsel,  and  wrapping  himself  up  in  his 
own  happiness,  might,  from  that  eminence,  look 
down  upon  all  the  vain  and  wretched  pursuits  of 
the  mad  vulgar.  Like  drunken  men,  they  reel  and 
stagger  from  place  to  place;  they  often*  fall  down 
upon  their  face,  and  strike  and  dash  themselves 
against  what  they  desired  to  embrace.  Through 
all  their  life  with  an  unstable  paec,  they  catch  at 
flying   forms  of  good  ;  and  after  all  their"  falls  and 
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their  bruises,  they  cry  out  again  and  again,  Who 
will  shexv  us  any  good  ?  And  when  they  behold  any 
new  species  or  shadow  of  it,  they  immediately  run 
to  it.  Nay  perhaps  so  light  and  various  are  they 
in  their  pursuit,  they  return  again  to  that  in  which 
they  had  been  frequently  deceived,  and  which  they 
had  as  often  abandoned.  Rabbi  Solomon  para- 
phrases the  words  thus,  "  When  Israel  saw  the  na- 
tions prosperous,  he  said,  Who  will  shew  us  a  like 
prosperity?  But  David  says,  envy  them  not,  we 
have  a  sublimer  prosperity  in  the  light  of  thy  divine 
countenance.*'  "That  is  good,  says  the  great  phi- 
losopher of  the  schools,  which  all  pursue."  The 
various  affections  and  desires  of  the  mind,  are  as 
the  pulse  and  natural  respiration  ;  but  certain  inter- 
nal principles,  which  not  inwrought  by  nature,  are 
afterwards  received  and  deeply  engraved  upon  the 
heart,  are  the  springs  of  that  motion;  our  different 
opinions  of  different  things  do  nevertheless  all  meet 
in  this,  That  xve  would  see  good.  Rut  they  who 
select  from  the  various  objects  that  present  them- 
selves, a  suitable,  compleat  and  substantial  good, 
and  neglecting  every  thing  else,  bend  all  their 
pursuits  to  that,  are  the  only  wise  and  happy 
men. 

This  the  Psalmist  professes  he  did,  and  freely  in- 
vites all  that  pleased  to  join  and  take  a  part  with 
him  in  these  desires  and  pursuits,  well  knowing  that 
the  happiness  was  abundantl}'  sufficient  for  many, 
for  all  that  would  apply  themselves  to  it,  and  such 
as  could  not  at  all  be  diminished  by  being  impart- 
ed ;  for  it  was  indeed  the  auTxpxt;  y.a.\ov,  the  self- 
sufficient  and  all-sufficient  good,  which  was  one  of 
the  titles  that  some  of  the  wiser  heathens  gave  their 
Jupiter;  but  he  of  whom  we  speak  is  the  living 
and  the  true  God;  nor  is  there  any  other  good  what- 
soever adequate  to  the  human  mind;  and  what  we 
say  of  his  infinite  sufficiency,  is  most  aptly  signi- 
fied by  this  adumbration  which  the  Psalmist  uses, 
I  say  by  the  adumbration  of  light ;  nor  do  I  think 
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fit  to  correct  it  as  an  incongruous  expression,  for 
light  is  indeed  as  it  were  the  shadow  of  God,  and 
that  fulness  of  supreme  goad  which  is  in  him,  is  in 
some  degree  shadowed  out  hy  light,  which  entirely 
illustrates  with  the  full  .stream  or  its  ravs  all  who 
behold  it,  and  is  not  broke  into  little  fragments,  to 
be  sparingly  distributed  to  each.  Many  seek  many 
things,  they  pursue  any  good  with  uncertain  and 
ignorant  desires,  but  we  have  lixed  upon  the  one 
petition  we  should  insist  upon,  for  in  this  one  is  all, 
Lord  lift  up  the  light  of  thy  countenance  upon  as. 
Oh  1  rich,  grand  and  incomparable  desire  ?  without 
this  all  the  proudest  palaces  of  menarchs  are  gloomy 
caverns,  dark  as  hell,  and  all  the  riches  of  all  the 
earth  mere  indigence.  This  is  the  proper  light  of 
the  intellectual  world,  and  \t  puts  gladness  into  the 
heart,  as  it  follows. 

Ver.  7.  Thou  hast  put  gladness  into  my  heart  more 
than  in  the  time  that  their  corn  and  their  wine 
increased. 

Gladness  into  my  heart.']  To  which  the  gross  de- 
lights of  earthly  things  cannot  reach:  they  stick 
as  it  were  before  the  threshold.  Corn  and  wine  are 
only  the  refreshment  of  these  mean  frail  earthly 
bodies,  and  the  support  of  this  corporeal  and  ter- 
rene life,  but  have  nothing  <rvyytvk  congenial  with 
and  a-kin  to  the  heaven-born  spirit.  It  is  said  in- 
deed that  bread  strengthens  man's  heart,  and  wine 
makes  it  glad :  but  the  heart  there  spoken  of  is 
that  which  is  the  spring  of  animal  life  and  natural 
spirit  ;  whereas,  to  that  heart  which  holds  the  pre- 
ference in  human  nature,  which  may  therefore  be 
called  the  jytfAovny,  the  governing  part,  there  is  no- 
thing which  gives  light  and  gladness,  beneath  the 
eternal  Father  of  lights  and  of  spirits.  He  che- 
rishes the  languishing  soul  with  the  rays  of  his 
love,  and  satisfies  it  with  the  consolations  of  his 
spirit,  as  with  a  kind  of  heavenly  nectar  or  ne- 
penthe, that  while  it  confides  in   his  safety,   lays  all 
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its  cares  and  fears  asleep,  and  lulls  it  into  deep 
peace,  and  calm  sweet  repose,  without  which,  if  the 
mind  he  a  little  agitated,  no  gentle  bretze  of  har- 
mony, no  melody  of  birds  or  harp  can  bring  on  the 
pleasing  slumber,  during  which,  nevertheless,  the 
heart  awakes.  Oh  happy  man  who  betakes  his 
whole  soul  to  God,  and  does  not  only  chuse  him 
above  all,  but  in  the  place  of  all,  waiting-  only  on 
him  !  Happy  man  who  having  been  chosen  by  him 
with  preventing  love,  and  unmerited  benignity,  em- 
braces his  ample  all-sufficient  Creator  for  his  inheri- 
tance, and  his  wealth,  often  repeating  with  sacred 
transport,  Deus  mens  &;  omnia  !  my  God  and  my 
all!  This  is  the  man  that  has  enough ;  and  there- 
fore, to  r«llude  to  the  words  of  the  poet,  "  He  is 
not  disquieted  by  the  raging  of  the  sea,  nor  any 
severity  of  the  seasons,  whatever  stars  may  rise  and 
set*" 

God  fixes  his  gracious  dwelling  in  the  pure  and 
holy  soul,  which  has  learned  to  despise  the  vanity 
of  riches,  and  makes  it  calm  in  the  midst  of  hurries, 
and  secure  in  the  deepest  solicitudes.  And  not 
merely  to  find,  but  even  to  seek  after  God,  is  bet- 
ter to  such  a  soul,  inexpressibly  better  than  to  pos- 
sess the  richest  treasure,  the  most  extensive  empire, 
or  to  have  all  the  variety  of  sensual  pleasures  wait- 
ing upon  its  beck. 

I  remember  to  have  read  of  some  military  offi- 
cers, who  crossing  the  Nile,  in  the  same  boat  with 
the  two  Macarii  of  Egypt,  said  to  them,  in  allu- 
sion to  their  name,  "  S  ou  are  indeed  happy  who 
laugh  at  the  world."  Yes,  said  they,  it  is  evident 
that  we  are  happy,  not  merely  in  name  but  in  re- 
ality, but  you  are  unhappy  whom  the  world  de- 
rides, as  poor  creatures  whom  it  sees  entangled  in 
its  snares. 

Ncque 


r]'u m ul tuosum  sollicitat  marc, 
Nec  sanus  Arcturi  cadentis 
Impetus,  aut  orientis  hocdi. 

IIok.  lib.  3.  Od.  !, 
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St.  Augustine  also  quotes  from  Politian  a  similar 
example  of  a  Pretorian  Soldier,  who  walking-  out 
with  his  comrade,  found  in  a  cottage  into  which  he 
accidentally  came,  a  book  containing  the  life  of  the 
hermit  Antlwny,  and  when  he  had  read  a  little  in 
it,  looking  upon  his  friend,  said,  "  To  what  are  we 
taking  so  much  pains  to  arrive?  what  do  we  seek  ? 
for  what  do  we  go  through  the  fatigues  of  a  military- 
life?  the  highest  of  our  hopes  at  court  must  he,  to 
share  some  extraordinary  degree  of  the  emperor's  fa- 
vour; and  how  frail  and  dangerous  a  situation  is  that? 
and  through  how  many  other  previous  dangers  must 
we  pass  to  it?  and  how  soon  will  all  the  advantages 
we  can  hope  from  it  he  over  ?  But  I  may  this  mo- 
ment, if  I  please,  become  the  friend  and  favourite 
of  God."  And  he  had  no  sooner  uttered  these 
words,  than  they  both  resolved  .upon  quitting  the 
world,  that  they  might  give  up  all  the  remainder 
of  their  days  to  religion. 

Holv  men  in  former  as;es  did  wonders  in  con- 
quering  the  world  and  themselves  ;  but  we,  unhappy 
degenerate  and  drowsy  creatures  as  we  are,  blush  to 
hear  that  they  did  what  we  cannot  or  will  not  do. 
We  are  indeed  inclined  to  disbelieve  the  facts,  and 
rather  chuse  to  deny  their  virtues,  than  to  confess 
our  own  indolence  and  cowardice. 
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Yer.  I-   Blessed  is  the  man  whose  transgression  is 
forgiven  and  whose  sin  is  covered. 

OH  !   the  pure,  the  overflowing,    the  incompara- 
bly sweet  fountain  of  scripture! 

"  Hence  light  we  draw,  and  fill  the  sacred  cup*." 

Whereas  the  springs  of  philosophy  in  human  affairs, 
are  not  very  clear,  and  in  divine  they  are  quite  tur- 
bid and  muddy;  which  one  of  the  greatest  orators 
and  philosophers  among  them  all  freely  confesses. 
"  I  think,  says  he,  we  are  not  only  blind  to  true 
wisdom,  but  are  very  dull  and  slow  of  apprehen- 
sion even  in  those  things  which  seem  to  be  discerned 
and  understood  f/'  Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at; 
for  there  would  be  little  difference  between  things 
human  and  divine,  if  the  dim  eye  of  our  reason 
were  sufficient  to  discover  their  secrets.  One  of 
the  ancients  excellently  says,  "  If  you  examine 
things  ever  so  accurately,  you  will  never  be  able 
to  discover  them  if  God  keeps  them  vailed  J.*' 

It  would  be  a  vain  and  ridiculous  labour  to  light 
up  a  great  number  of  lanthorns  and  torches,  and  go 
out  and  look  for  the  sun  in  the  night;  but  when 
the  appointed  hour  of  morning  comes,    he  rises,   as 

*  I  line  luccni  haurire  est  ft  pocula  sacra. 

f  Mihi  non  modd  ad   sapientiam  caeci  vidomur,  sed  ad  ea  ipsa, 
/mcoaliqua  ex  parte  cerni  videantur,  hebctes  cv  obttisi.     Sen. 

I  'A?<a'  a'  y«f  «'►  t«  btfet  xfiiuroyr®^  Sta 

MaGoiV  av  a£'  tl  <ma.\ir  vmi^i\BoK;  axoTnuiv.      So  PH. 
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of  his  own  accord,  and  freely  manifests  himself  by 
his  own  lustre,  to  every  beholder.  The  wisest  of 
the  heathens  undertook  to  find  out  the  supreme  Be- 
ing, and  the  supreme  good;  but  wandering  through 
the  devious  ways  of  multiplied  errors,  they  could 
attain  to  neither :  nor  was  it  the  least  of  their  er- 
rors, that  they  sought  them  as  two  di  tie  rent  things, 
when  it  is  most  certain  that  both  are  united  in  one  : 
for  it  is  the  only  and  ultimate  happiness  of  man  to  be 
united  to  that  first  and  supreme  being  and  good, 
from  which  he  drew  his  original  But  since  there 
has  so  sad  a  distance  and  disagreement  arisen  be- 
tween  God  and  man,  by  our  deplorable  apostacy 
from  him,  there  could  not  be  the  least  hope  of  at- 
taining that  union,  did  not  infinite  goodness  and 
mercy  propose  the  full  and  free  pardon  of  our  of- 
fences :  so  that  the  true  determination  of  this  grand 
question  about  happiness,  is  evidently  that,  Blessed 
and  happy  is  that  man  whose  transgression  is  for- 
given, and  whose  sin  is  covered.  Innocence  Mas  the 
first  means  of  obtaining  happiness;  which  being 
once  violated,  the  only  plank  that  can  save  us  after 
our  shipwreck,  is  remission  and  repentance;  which 
two  things  the  >\hole  scripture  assures  us,  that  the 
divine  wisdom  has  so  connected,  as  with  an  adaman- 
tine band  And  this  Psalm  which  is  now  before  us, 
is  a  signal  declaration  of  it,  which  since  it  incul- 
cates so  grand  a  topic  of  religion,  xupiav  36%xv,  may 
well  be  stiled  as  it  is  Maschit,  a  lesson  of  instruc- 
tion :  for  as  St.  Augustine  well  observes,  "  That  is 
instruction  indeed,  which  teaches  us  that  man  is  not 
saved  by  the  merits  of  his  works,  but  by  the  grace 
of  God  V 

Blessed.]  Or  O!  blessed  man!  or  O!  the  Feli- 
cities of  that  Man  !  to  denote  the  most  supreme 
and    perfect    blessedness  f.      He    only  has   attained 

*  Qua  intclligitur  non  mentis, operum,  seel  Dei  gratia  hominem 
liberari. 

t  As  the  Elephant,  to  denote  its  vast  bulk,  is  spoken  of  in  the 
plural  number,   Behemoth. 
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to  compleat  felicity,  whose  numerous  debts  are 
all  remitted,  though  far  from  being  able  to  pay 
them,  he  could  not  so  much  as  reckon  them  up  ; 
and  blessed  is  he  that  knows  it,  as  the  proverb  is, 
"  No  man  is  happy  but  he  who  thinks  himself 
so*" 

The  man  whose  iniquity  is  forgiven.']  as  the  word 
is  nesevi,  it  might,  be  rendered,  Blessed  is  the  man  who 
is  eased  of  the  heavy  burden  of  his  sin.  A  burden 
indeed  too  heavy  for  the  strongest  man  upon  earth; 
a  burden  soclreadfully  great,  that  God's  angels  arenot 
able  to  stand  under  it;  for  many  of  the  chief  of  them 
were  pressed  down  to  hell  by  it,  and  can  rise  no 
more.  But  though  no  giant  on  earth  or  in  heaven 
could  bear  it,  a  lamb  subjected  himself  to  it:  but 
it  was  a  Lamb  without  blemish  and  without  spot, 
burdened  with  no  load  of  his  own  sin,  nor  stained 
with  the  least  spot  of  pollution,  the  Lamb  of  God, 
the  Son  of  God,  who  is  himself  God,  is  he  o  octpuv  rnv 
apaplixv  t9 '  xoV/* a,  who  takes  away  all  the  sins  of  the 
world,  as  one  sin,  taking  the  burden  upon  himself, 
he  bears  it  and  carries  it  away. 

Covered.]  That  sinners  may  more  clearly  appre- 
hend, and  more  easily  and  firmly  believe  a  thing 
which  seems  so  difficult  to  admit,  as  the  free  and 
full  remission  of  sin  ;  it  is  painted  out  by  various 
beautiful  expressions  and  figures  in  the  sacred  scrip- 
tures, washing,  cleansing,  blotting  out,  scattering 
like  a  cloudy  entirely  forgetting,  casting  into  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  and  hereby  that  of  taking  away 
and  covering ;  and  by  that  phrase  which  explains 
both,  of  not  imputing  them,  and  this  expression 
of  covering  them,  is  with  great  propriety  added  to 
the  former  phrase  of  lightning  the  sinner  of  the 
burden  of  them;  and  that  there  may  be  no  fear  of 
their  reluming  again,  or  coming  into  sight;  when 
God  has  not  only  taken  the  heavy  load  from  our 
shoulders,   but  for  ever  hidden  it  from  his  own  eyes, 

*  Non  ci>t  Lcatus  qui  se  non  putat. 
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and  the  vail  of  mercy  has  taken  it  away  ;  that  great 
covering  of  divine  love,  which  is  large  enough  to 
overspread  so  many  and  so  great  offences.  Thus 
it  does  as  it  were  turn  away  the  penetrating  eye  of 
his  justice,  which  the  most  secret  enquiry  could  not 
elude,  did  not  he  himself  in  pity  voluntarily 
avert  it. 

But  you  will  know  what  is  our  Propitiatory, what 
the  covering  of  the  mercy-seat,  even  Jesus  who 
was  typified  by  that  Caporeth  in  the  temple,  which 
the  Septuagint  render  iAartfpt»  Itn'Oeu*,  a  propitiatory 
covering;  by  which  title  our  great  Redeemer 
is  marked  out™  as  the  same  Hebrew  word  Caphar 
signifies  both  to  cover  and  to  expiate  *.  I3ut  that 
the  thing  may  be  more  evident  and  certain,  the 
thought  is  repeated  again  in  the  second  verse. 


Ver.  2.  Blessed  is  the  man  to  zcliom  the  Lord  im- 
puteth  not  iniquity,  and  in  whose  spirit  there  is 
no  guile. 

Abcn-Ezra  paraphrases  it,  of  whose  sins  God 
docs  not  think,  does  not  regard  them,  so  as  to  bring 
them  into  judgment;  reckoning  them  as  if  they 
were  not,  » p*i  xoy^tToa,  don't  count  or  calculate  them, 
or  charge  them  to  account  ;  don't  require  for  them 
the  debt  of  punishment.  To  us  the  remission  is 
entirely  free,  our  sponsor  having  taken  upon  him 
the  whole  business  of  paying  the  ransom.  His  suf- 
fering is  our  impunity,  his  bond  our  freedom,  and 
his  chastisement  our  peace;  and  therefore  the  pro- 
phet says,   The  chastisement  of  our  peace  was  upon 

■    Ivom.  iii.  "."■. 

*  It  is  observed  the  Hebrew  word  Eschol  haccopher,  which  some 
render  <•/  clutter  of  camphire,  (.'ant.  i.  14.  may  with  a  little  varia- 
tion in  the  reading,  i.  e.  reading  it  Ish  col  haccapher,  be  rendered,  a 
man  of  all  kihdi  of  redemption,  or  oj  all  expiation  :  so  the  Targum  in- 
terprets it  by  expiation,  and  by  the  way  some  assert  that  tins  Ps 
used  to  be  sang  on  the  day  of  expiation. 
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him,  and  by  his  stripes  we  arc  healed.  Distracted 
creatures  that  we  are,  to  indulge  those  sins  which 
brought  death  upon  our  clear  Redeemer,  and  to  be 
so  cold  in  our  affections  to  that  Redeemer  who  died 
for  these  sins ! 

This  weighty  sentence,  of  itself  so  admirable, 
Paul  renders  yet  more  illustrious,  by  inserting  it 
into  his  reasonings  on  the  topic  of  justification,  as 
a  celebrated  testimony  of  that  great  article  of  our 
faith.  David,  says  he,  thus  describeth  the  bles- 
sedness of  that  man,  saying,  Blessed  is  he 
whose  iniquities  are  forgiven.  So  that  this  is  Da- 
lid's  opinion  concerning  true  happiness ;  he  says 
not,  blessed  are  those  who  rule  over  kingdoms : 
blessed  are  those  generals  who  are  renowned  for  their 
martial  bravery  and  success,  though  he  himself  had 
both  these  titles  to  boast  of.  It  is  not  the  enco- 
miums of  the  greatest  multitudes,  nor  the  breath  of 
popular  applause,  nor  any  other  degree  of  human 
honour,  which  entitles  a  man  to  this  character.  It 
is  not  said,  blessed  is  he  who  ploughs  many  thou- 
sand acres  of  land,  or  who  has  heaped  together 
mountains  of  gold  and  silver  ;  not  he  who  has  mar- 
ried a  beautiful  and  rich  woman,  or,  which  in  his 
age,  or  even  now  in  these  eastern  countries,  might 
be  the  case,  he  who  was  possessed  of  many  such  ; 
nor  blessed  is  he  who  understands  the  secrets  of 
nature,  or  even  the  mysteries  of  religion  :  But  oh  ! 
happy  man  whose  sins  arc  pardoned,  and  to  whom  the 
Lord  does  not  impute  iniquity ,  and  in  whose  .spirit  there 
is  no  rude!  whose  breast  is  full,  not  of  feigned  re- 
pcntance,  but  of  a  fervent  love  of  holiness,  and  ha- 
tred of  sin.  This  makes  life  happy,  nay  absolutely 
blessed:  but  alas  !  when  we  inculcate  these  things, 
we  sing  to  the  deaf.  The  ignorance  and  folly  of 
mankind  will  not  cease  to  pronounce  the  proud  and 
the  covetous  happy,  and  those  who  triumph  in  suc- 
cessful wickedness ;  and  who,  in  chace  of  these  ly- 
ing shadows  of  happiness,  destroy  their  days  and 
their  years,  and  their  souls. 
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"  Alas,  says  the  wise  Roman,  how  little  do  some 
who  thirst  most  impatiently  after  glory,  know 
what  it  is,  or  where  it  is  to  be  sought*;"  which 
is  equally  applicable  to  that  true  calm  and  serenity 
of  mind  which  indeed  all  pursue,  but  yet  few  are 
able  to  attain.  But  as  for  us  who  enjoy  the  celes- 
tial instruction  of  this  sacred  volume,  if  we  are  ig- 
norant of  it,  our  ignorance  is  quite  inexcusable,  ob- 
stinate and  affected,  since  we  are  wilfully  blind  in 
the  clearest  and  most  refulgent  light.  This  points 
out  that  good  which  can  compleatly  fill  all  the  most 
extended  capacities  of  the  human  soul,  and  which 
we  generally  seek  for  in  vain  on  all  sides,  catching 
at  it  where  it  is  not  to  be  found,  but  ever  neglect- 
ing it  where  alone  it  is.  But  is  it  then  possible  at 
once  to  be  solidly  and  compleatly  happy  ?  You 
have  not  merely  the  ideas  of  it,  but  the  thing  itself, 
not  only  clearly  pointed  out,  but  most  freely  offered, 
with  divine  munificence;  so  that  if  you  do  not  ob- 
stinately reject  the  offer,  it  must  be  your  own;  and 
this  happiness  consists  in  returning  to  the  favour 
and  friendship  of  God,  who  most  mercifully  grants 
us  the  free  pardon  of  all  our  sins,  if  we  do  with  un- 
feigned repentance,  and  a  heart  free  of  all  guile,  not 
only  humbly  confess  and  lament  them,  but  entirety 
forsake,  and  with  implacable  hatred,  for  ever  re- 
nounce them.  Z  pxxxp  iv$My.M  ts  xjv  &&<&.  All  the 
names,  all  the  variety  of  felicities,  bliss  and  happi- 
ness are  accumulated  on  that  man  who  has  known 
this  change  of  the  right  hand  of  the  Most  High  f, 
on  whom  this  bright  day  of  expiation  and  pardon 
has  beamed.  He  easily  looks  down  from  on  high 
on  all  the  empty  titles  and  false  images  of  earthly 
happiness  ;  and  when  he  is  bereaved  of  them  all,  yea, 
and   beset  on  every  side  with  what  the  world  calls 

■  Qukm  ignorant  homines  glorias  copidl,  qmc  ea  sit  aut  quem- 
admodum  peteada!     Sen. 

t  Alluding  to  Psalm  lxxvn.  10.  where  the  Vulgate  renders  Seuik 
change,  mutate  dcxtrm  Excelsi,  and  several  other  Versions  nearly 
a^ice  with  it. 
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misfortunes  and  afflictions,  ceases  not  to  be  happy. 
In  sorrow  be  is  joyful,  in  poverty  rich,  and  in  chains 
free:  when  he  seems  buried  deep,  so  that  not  one 
ray  of  the  sun  can  reach  him,  lie  is  surrounded  with 
radiant  lustre;  when  overwhelmed  with  ignominy, 
lie  glories;  and  in  death  itself  he  lives,  he  conquers, 
he  triumphs.  What  can  be  heavy  to  that  man,  who 
is  eased  of  the  intolerable  burden  of  sin  ?  How  ani- 
mated was  that  saying  of  Luther,  "Smite,  Lord, 
smite,  for  thou  hast  absolved  me  from  my  sins*." 
Whose  anger  should  he  fear  who  knows  that  God  is 
propitious  to  him,  that  supreme  king,  whose  wrath 
is  indeed  the  messenger  of  death,  but  the  light 
of  his  countenance  is  life;  who  gladdens  all  by  the 
rays  of  his  favour,  and  by  one  smile  disperses 
the  darkest  cloud,  and  calms  the  most  turbulent 
tempest ! 

But,  we  must  now  observe  the  complication  of  a 
twofold  good,  in  constituting  this  felicity  ;  for  we 
have  two  things  here  connected,  as  conspiring  to 
make  the  person  spoken  of  blessed  :  the  free  remis- 
sion of  sin,  and  the  inward  purification  of  the  heart. 
This  simplicity,  d(piXo->vig,  is  a  most  excellent  part  of 
purity,  opposed  to  all  wickedness  and  arts  of  deceit; 
and  in  common  speech,  that  which  is  simple,  and  has 
no  foreign  mixture,  is  called  pure.  Pardon  presents 
us  as  just  and  innocent  before  our  judge,  and  that 
sauctity  is  not  to  be  regarded,  as  constituting  any 
part  of  our  justifying  righteousness  before  God,  nor 
as  only  the  condition  or  sign  of  our  felicity,  but 
truly  and  properly  a  part  of  it.  Purity  is  the  ac- 
complishment of  our  felicity,  begun  on  earth,  and 
to  be  consummated  in  Heaven:  that  purity,  I  say, 
which  is  begun  here,  and  shall  there  be  consum- 
mated, But  if  any  one  think  he  can  divide  these 
two  things,  which  the  hand  of  God  has  joined  by  so 
inseparable  a  bond,  it  is  a  vain  dream.  Nay,  by  at- 
tempting to  separate  these  two  parts  of  happiness, 

*   Fcri,  Domine,  fcri ;  nam  a  peccatis  absolvisti  mc. 
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he  will  in  fact  oulv  exclude  himself  from  the  whole. 

*J 

Je;>  s,  our  victorious  Saviour,  has  snatched  us  from 
the  jaws  of  eternal  death;  but  to  he  delivered  from 
the  cruel  tyranny  and  bonds  of  sin,  and  to  be 
brought  into  the  blessed  liberty  of  the  sons  of  God, 
was  another  essential  part  of  our  redemption  ;  and 
if  any  one  does  not  embrace  this  with  equal  alacrity 
and  deliffht  as  the  other  benefit,  he  is  a  wretched 
slave  of  the  most  mean  and  ignoble  spirit ;  and  be- 
ing equally  unworthy  of  both  parts  of  this  stupend- 
ous deliverance,  he  will  justly  forfeit  and  lose  both. 
And  this  is  the  epidemical  Antinomlanisrti  of  the 
Christian  world,  because  they  who  labour  under  it 
have  nothing  but  the  name  of  Christians ;  they 
gladly  hear  of  the  pardon  of  their  sins,  and  the  sal- 
vation of  their  souls,  while  they  are  averse  to  the 
doctrine  of  holiness  and  repentance.  It  is  a  disagree- 
able message,  a  hard  saying,  and  who  can  bear  it  ? 
J>ut  oh  !  the  incomparable  charms  of  holiness  !  to 
he  desired  not  only  for  the  sake  of  other  benefits, 
which  come  in  its  train,  but  especially  for  itself:  so 
that  he  who  is  not  transported  with  a  most  ardent 
love  to  it,  is  blind,  and  deserves  to  be  thrust  into 
the  mill,  to  tread  that  uncomfortable  round,  and  to 
grind  there;  deserves  to  be  a  slave  for  ever,  since  he 
knows  not  how  to  use  liberty  when  offered  to  him. 
Shall  the  Stoick  say,  "The  servant  of  philosophy  is 
truly  free*  ;"  and  shall  we  scruple  to  assert  the  same 
concerning  pure  religion,  and  evangelical  holiness? 
Now  this  freedom  from  guile,  that  fair  simplicity, 
of  which  the  Psalmist  speaks,  is  deservedly  reckoned 
among  the  chief  endowments  of  a  pure  soul,  and  is 
here  named  instead  of  all  the  rest,  as  nothing  is 
more  like  to  that  God  who  inspects  the  very  heart, 
in  nothing  do  we  so  much  resemble  him  ;  and  there- 
fore  it  is  most  agreeable  to  him,  because  most  like 
him.      He  is  the  most  simple  of  all  beings,   and  is 

*  Qui  philosophise  inscrvit,  est  verfc  liber. 
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indeed  truth  itself,  and  therefore  he  desires  truth 
in  the  inward  parts,  and  hates  a  heart  and  a  heart, 
as  the  Hebrew  phrase  is  to  express  those  that  are 
double-hearted.  And  how  much  our  blessed  Re- 
deemer esteems  this  simplicity,  we  may  learn  from 
the  earnestness  with  which  he  inculcates  it  upon  his 
disciples,  that  they  should  be  .simple  as  doves*. 
We  may  also  learn  it  from  the  honourable  testi- 
mony he  bears  to  this  character  in  Nathaniel,  when 
he  pronounces  him,  John  i.  47.  an  Israelite  indeed, 
in  whom  there  is  no  guile,  and  especially  from  his 
own  perfect  example,  as  it  is  said  of  him,  1  Pet.  ii. 
22.  He  did  no  sin,  neither  was  guile  found  in  his 
mouth.  Perhaps  the  Psalmist  might  the  more  wil- 
lingly mention  this  virtue,  as  he  reflected  with  pe- 
nitential distress  on  his  crafty  and  cruel  attempt  of 
covering  that  adultery  which  he  had  committed 
with  the  vail  of  murder.  But  however  that  was,  it 
is  certain  that  this  guileless  sincerity  of  heart  holds 
the  first  rank  in  the  graces  that  attend  true  repent- 
ance. It  may  be  sometimes  our  duty  to  open  our 
sins  to  men,  by  an  ingenuous  confession;  but  it  is 
always  our  duty  to  do  it  to  God:  who  promises  to 
cover  them  only  on  this  condition,  that  we  do  sin- 
cerely uncover  them  ourselves.  But  if  we  affect 
that  which  is  his  part,  he  will,  to  our  unspeakable 
damage,  do  that  which  he  had  assigned  to  us.  If 
we  hide  them,  he  will  bring  them  into  open  light, 
and  will  discuss  and  examine  each  with  the  greater 
severity.  "  He,  says  Ambrose,  who  burdens  him- 
self, makes  his  error  so  much  the  lighter*."  "  In 
proportion  to  the  degree,  says  Tertullian  f,  in  which 
you  are  unwilling  to  spare  yourself,  God  will  spare 
you."  But  what  madness  is  it  to  attempt  to  con- 
ceal any  action  from  him,  from   whom,   as  Thales 

*■  Mat.  x.  lG. 

*  Allevat  errores  illc  qui  sc  onerat. 

t  Quantum  tibi  non  pepcrceris,  tantum  tibi  purcct  Deus. 
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wisely  declares,  "  you  cannot  so  much  as  conceal  a 
thought*."  But  not  now  to  insist  upon  the  im- 
possibility of  a  concealment,  a  wise  man  would 
not  wish  to  cover  his  wounds  and  his  disease  from 
that  physician,  from  whose  skilful  hand  he  might 
otherwise  receive  healing;  and  this  is  what  the 
Psalmist  presently  after,  for  our  instruction,  con- 
fesses. 


Ver.  3.  IV hen  I  kept  silence,   my  bones  waxed  old, 
through  my  roaring  all  the  day  long. 

While  lie  suppressed  the  ingenuous  voice  of 
confession,  the  continually  encreasing  weight  of 
his  calamity  extorted  from  him  a  voice  of  roar- 
ing; "  while  I  would  not  speak  as  it  became  a 
guilty  man,  I  was  compelled  even  to  bellow  like 
a  beast  j*:"  nevertheless  this  wild  roaring  did  not 
move  the  divine  compassion,  nor  atone  his  dis- 
pleasure. 


Ver.  4.  For  day  and  night  thine  hand  was  heavy 
upon  ??ie,  my  moisture  is  turned  into  the  drought 
of  summer. 

Hitherto  that  voice  was  wanting,  to  which  the 
bowels  of  the  lather  always  echo  back,  the  voice 
of  a  Son  full  of  reverence,  and  ready  to  confess  his 
errors;  without  which  cries  and  lamentations  in  mi- 
sery arc  no  more  regarded  in  the  sight  of  God,  than 
the  howling  of  dogs ;  according  to  that  expression 
of  Hosea  vii.  14.  They  have  not  cried  to  me  with 
(heir  heart,  when  they  howled  upon  their  beds.  A 
dog  howls  when  he  is  hungry,  or  when  he   js  lash- 

*     Of  a  A%>'3a>*<(  ait  $nx.vottiAii/'&: 

t   Dura  nolui   loqui,  ut  homincm  reum   decct,  mugirc  coactus 
sum  ut  brutum. 
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ed  ;  but  from  a  son  when  lie  is  chastened,  acknow- 
ledgments of  his  fault,  and  deprecations  of  his  fa- 
ther's displeasure  are  expected;  and  when  the  son 
thus  acknowledges  his  offence,  and  in  treats  for  par- 
don, it  is  the  part  of  a  compassionate  father  to  for* 
give,  and  to  spare.  Nor  do  we  indeed  confess  our 
offences  to  our  Father,  as  if  he  were  not  perfectly 
acquainted  with  them,  but  we  fly  to  him  who  re- 
quires we  should  repent,  that  he  may  not  shew 
us  by  punishment  those  things  which  we  shun  shew- 
ing to  him  bv  confession.  "  I  confessed  unto  the 
Lord,  Si-.ys  Augustine,  to  whom  all  the  abyss  of 
my  sin  and  misery  lay  open ;  so  that  if  I  did 
not  , confess  whatever  was  hidden  in  mv  heart,  I 
should  not  hide  myself  from  him,  but  him  from 
me*" 

Thy  hand  was  heavy  upon  me.]  That  hand  which 
when  pressing  is  so  heavy,  when  raising,  is  so  sweet 
and  powerful b,  and  when  scattering  its  blessings,  so 
full  and  so  ample0.  Me  would  not  at  first  be 
humbled  by  the  confession  of  his  iniquity,  and  there- 
fore he  is  humbled  by  the  weight  of  the  hand  of 
God.  Oil  powerful  hand  !  beyond  all  comparison 
more  grievous  than  any  other  hand  to  press  down, 
and  more  powerful  to  raise  up.  He  who  suppresses 
his  sins  without  confessing  them, 

Vulnus  alit  venis,  et  cecco  carpiiur  igne9 
"  Conceals  an  inward  wound,  and  burns  with  secret  fire." 

Under  the  appearance  of  sparing  he  is  indeed  cruel 
to  himself;  and  when  he  has  drunk  down  iniquity, 
and  keeps  it  within,  and  it  is  not  covered  by  the  di- 
vine forgiveness,  it  is  like  a  poison  which  consumes 
the  marrow  in  the  midst  of  his  bones,  and  dries  up 
the  vital  moisture.      It  may  perhaps  occasion   more 

*  Et  tibia  domirre,  cujus  oculis  nuda  abyssus,  quid  occultum 
esset  in  mc  si  non  confiterer,  non  me  tibi  absconderem,  bed  te 
■mihi. 

*  Psalm  xxxvii.  24.  c  Psalm  civ.  23.     cxlv.  1 6. 
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present  pain  to  draw  out  tne  point  of  the  weapon 
which  stieks  in  tiie  flesh  ;  but  to  negleet  it  v.  ill  oc- 
casion greater  danger,  and  more  future  torment:  nor 
will  the  dart  fall  out  by  his  running  hither  and  thi- 
ther; but  on  the  contrary,  as  the  the  poet  expresses 
it  with  respect  to  the  wounded  deer,  it  fixes  deeper 
and  deeper  *. 

But  the  only  healing  herb  that  the  sinner  can  find 
is  true  repentance  and  humble  confession,  not  that 
which  acknowledges  sin  in  a  few  slight  words,  when 
it  has  hardly  looked  upon  and  known ;  but  that 
which  proceeds  from  a  previous  true  and  vivid  com- 
punction of  soul,  and  is  inseparably  attended  with 
renovation  and  purity  of  heart  and  life,  and  so  as 
comprehending  this,  it  is  sometimes  put  for  the 
whole  of  repentance11.  If  we  confess  our  sins,  he  is 
faithful  and  just  to  for  fixe  us  our  sins,  and  to 
cleanse  us  from  all  unrighteousness.  And  so  in  the 
Psalm  before  us. 


Ver.  5.  I  acknowledged  my  sin  unto  thee,  and  my 
iniquity  have  I  not  hid.  I  said  I  ivill  confess  my 
transgression  unto  the  Lord,  and  thou  for gav  est 
the  iniquity  of  my  sin.     Selah. 

True  and  genuine  repentance  hath  eyes  as  it 
were  on  both  sides,  7rpo<r«  *,'  oV»Vw  fi?.Un ;  it  looks  back 
on  sins  already  committed,  to  lament  them  ;  it  looks 
forward,  and  humbly  resolves  no  more  to  commit 
what  it  has  lamented  ;  and  each  of  these  is  expressed 
by  each  of  the  words  by  which  repentance  is  signi- 
fied, y.tTupo.tia  and  fjarxveiot,  which  words  are  there- 
fore used  promiscuously,  both  by  the  sacred  writers 
and  by  others:  so  that    the  received  difference  be«« 

■Ilia  fnga  sylvas  galtusque  peragrat 


I     ■  i a  os,  liitrct  lutcri  lcthalis  arundo. 
41   1  John  i.  Q, 
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tween  them  seems  to  me  to  have  little  foundation ; 
for  PhaTorinus  interprets  the  word  psroto6%ot\   an  an- 
guish of  soul   ui.dera  consciousness  of  having  acted 
a  foolish  and  absurd    part,  and  the  Latin  has   the 
same  Signification*  if  we  will  admit  the  judgment  of 
Gellitts,    who  seems  to  nave  heen  a  very  accurate 
critic  in  affairs  of  that  nature.     He  observes,    "  We 
are  said  to   repent   of  things,   whether   our  own  ac- 
tions, or  those  of  others,  which  have  ben!  performed 
by  our  advice  or  instigation,  which  do  afterwards 
displease  us;  so  that  we  change  our  judgment  con- 
cerning them*."'  But  we  will  wave  all  further  concern 
about  words ;  the  thing  itself  demands  our  greatest 
attention.     I  entirely  agree  with   him  who  said,   "  I 
had  rather  feel  the  inward  working  of  repentance, 
than  know  the  most  accurate  description  and   defi- 
nition of  itf."     Yet  how  averse  sinners  are  to  this 
free  though  useful  and  salutary  confession  of  sin, 
abundantly  appears  from  this  example  of  so  great  a 
man  as   the  Psalmist,   when  taken  in  this  unhappy 
snare ;  for  he  confesses  that  he  lay  long  as  senseless 
and  stupid  in    that    quagmire    into  which  he  was 
fallen,  and  that  it  was  with  difficulty  that  he  was  as 
it  were  racked  into  a  confession,   by  such  exquisite 
tortures    both    of  body  and  mind.     On   the  other 
hand,   the  gracious  readiness  of  the  father  of  mer- 
cies to  grant  pardon,   is  so  much  the  more  evident, 
as  on  the  first  word  of  confession  that  he  uttered, 
or  rather  the  first  purpose  that   he  formed  in    his 
mind,  immediately  the  pardon,  trie  full  and  free  par- 
don, came  down  signed,  as  in  the  court  of  Heaven, 
/  said,   I  will  confess,  and  thou  Jorgave.st.     O  ad- 
mirable clemency  !   it  requires  nothing  but  that  the 
oifender  should  plead  guilty,  and  this  not  that  it  may 

*  Poenitere  turn  dicere  solemus,  cum  quae  ipsi  fecimus,  aut  qua? 
dc  nostra  volumate  nostroquc  consilio  facta  sunt,  ea  nob's  post  inci- 
piunt  displicere,  scntenti.un.jue  in  iis  nostiam  demutamu*. 

t  Malo  sentire  compunctionem,  quiun  scire  ejus  definitionem, 
T/iom.  a  KemptSf  I.  1.  c.  I. 
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more  freely  punish,  but  more  liberally  forgive.  He 
requires  that  we  should  condemn  ourselves,  that  so 
he  may  absolve  us. 


Ver.  6.  For  this  shall  every  one  that  is  godly  pray  un- 
to thee,  in  a  time  when  thou  mayest  be  found;  surely 
in  the  floods  of  great  waters  they  shall  not  come  nigh 
unto  him. 

This  is  the  joyful  message,  this  is  the  great  doc- 
trine of  the  gospel,  which  opens  the  first  door  of 
hope  to  sinners;  that  God  is  capable  of  being  ap- 
peased, yea  that  he  is  actually  appeased;  that  he 
freely  offers  peace  and  favour  to  those  who  have  de- 
serted him,  when  they  return  to  his  obedience,  that 
he  runs  forth  to  meet  them,  and  to  receive  them 
with  a  most  affectionate  embrace ;  and  having  so 
importunately  intreated  our  return,  will  not  despise 
those  who  are  treading  back  with  prayers  and  tears 
the  fatal  path  which  their  folly  had  chosen.  i'lis 
is  what  we  so  frequently  read  in  scripture,  that  the 
Lord  is  gracious  and  very  merciful,  slozv  to  anger 
and  ready  to  pardon.  If  he  were  not  such  who 
could  dare  to  approach  him  !  But  seeing  he  is  such 
a  God,  who  should  refuse  or  delay  his  return!  sure- 
ly every  rational  and  pious  mind  will  without  delay 
invoke  so  gentle  and  mild  a  Lord  ;  will  pray  to  him 
while  he  is  e.vorable,  or  as  the  Hebrew  expresses  it, 
in  a  time  of  finding  ;  for  he  who  promises  pardon 
does  not  promise  to-morrow.  There  are  the  tempora 
fundi,  certain  times  in  which  he  may  be  spoken 
M'ith,  and  a  certain  appointed  day  of  pardon  and  of 
grace,  which  if  a  man,  by  stupid  perverseness  de- 
spise, or  by  sloth  neglect,  surely  he  is  justly  over- 
whelmed with  eternal  night  and  misery,  and  must 
necessarily  perish  by  the  deluge  of  divine  wrath; 
since  he  has  contemned  and  derided  that  ark  of  salva- 
tion which  was  prepared,  and  in  which,  whoever 
enters  into  it,  shall  be  safe,  while  the  world  is  perish- 
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ing.  Though  all  be  one  unbounded  sea,  a  sea  with- 
out shore;  yet  as  it  is  here  said,  the  greatest  inun- 
dation, the  floods  of  deep  waters  shall  not  come 
nigh  unto  him.  This  the  Psalmist  exhorts  those 
that  have  experienced  it  to  teach,  and  determines 
himself  so  to  retain  it  with  deep  attention,  and 
firm  faith  in  his  own  mind,  as  in  the  following 
verse. 

Ver.  7.  Thou  art  my  hiding  place,  thou  hast  been, 
and  wilt  ever  be  so.  Thou  hast  surrounded,  and 
thou  wilt  surround  me  with  songs  of  deliverance, 
even  me  who  was  so  surrounded  with  clamours  of 
sin.  Where  he  further  intimates,  that  songs  of  praise 
are  perpetually  to  be  offered  to  God  our  deliverer. 
And  that  these  faithful  admonitions  and  counsels 
may  meet  with  greater  attention  and  regard,  he  of- 
fers himself  to  us  as  a  most  benevolent  teacher  and 
leader. 

Ver.  8,  9,  10,  11.  I  will  instruct  thee,  and  teach 
thee  in  the  way  in  which  thou  shalt  go,  dye]  See 
to  it,  only  that  thou  be  tractable,  and  dost  not  with 
a  brutal  obstinacy  and  fierceness  repel  this  friendly 
and  wise  counsel,  as  only  capable  of  being  governed 
by  violence,  like  a  mule  or  unbroken  horse,  which 
must  be  held  in  by  bit  and  bridle.  Such  indeed  are 
the  greatest  part  of  men,  whom  the  philosophers 
with  great  severity  indeed,  but  with  too  much  jus- 
tice, called,  faym  dv^o-v^x,  "  Wild  bulls  with  hu- 
man faces." 

But  it  is  added,  as  the  sum  of  all  admonition, 
and  the  great  axiom  most  worthy  of  regard,  that 
many  sorrows  shall  be  to  the  wicked,  the Septuagint 
render  it,  many  are  the  scourges  of  the  sinner*; 
but  mercy  shall  embrace  those  that  hope  in  the 
Lord.  And  the  Psalm  concludes  with  this  as  the 
burthen  of  it,  rejoice  in  the  Lord  ye  righteous,  and 
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shout  for  joy  all  ye   that  are   upright  in  heart. 
Trul v,  my  dear  friends*,   I  have  nothing  farther  to 
wish  for  myself  or  you,   than  that  we  may  heartily 
believe  these  things,  for  then  it  would  be  impossible, 
that  we  should  not  with  open  arms  embrace  true 
religion,  and  clasp   it  to  our  hearts;  since  nature 
teaches  every  one  to  desire  happiness,  and  to  fly  from 
misery.     So  that  Epicurus  himself  would  teach  us 
to  lay  hold  on  joy   and    pleasure,    as   the  to  wpwrov 
oixiTov,  or   first  and  proper  good.     This   therefore  let 
us  lay  down  as  a  certain  principle,   and  ever  adhere 
to  it,  that  we  may  not  like  brute  beasts,   remain  in 
subjection  to  the  ilesh,   that  safety  and  joy  and  all 
happiness  is  the  property  of  him  who  is  possessed  of 
virtue,    and  that  all  virtue  is  comprehended  in  true 
piety ;  and  let  us  remember  what  the  prophet  adds, 
(according  to  the   Greek  translators  f),  as  the  ne- 
cessary consequence  of  this  principle,  that  to  the. 
wicked  there  can  be  no  joy. 

i 

*  The  word  Jnvcncs,  or  my  dear  youths,  occurs  here  and  in  se- 
veral other  places,  as  these  lectures  were  delivered  to  a  society  of 
young  theological  students,  but  it  did  not  seem  necessary  to  make 
the  translation  so  exactly  literal. 

*  'Ofx  if)  X**?*"  T0^  ciffiftiw. 
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Ver  I.  Out  of  the  depths  have  I  cried  unto  thee, 
O  Lord. 

IT  is  undoubtedly  both  an  useful  and  pleasant  em- 
ployment to  observe  the  emotions  of  great  and 
heroic  minds,  in  great  and  arduous  affairs,  but  that 
mind  only  is  truly  great,  and  superior  to  the  whole 
world,  which  does  in  the  most  placid  manner  sub- 
ject itself  to  God,  securely  casting  all  its  burdens 
and  cares  upon  him;  in  all  the  uncertain  alterations 
of  human  affairs,  looking  at  his  hand,  and  fixing  its 
regard  upon  that  alone.  Such  the  royal  prophet 
David  declares  himself  every  where  to  have  been, 
and  no  where  more  evidently  than  in  this  Psalm, 
Avhich  seems  to  have  been  composed  by  him.  He 
lifts  up  his  head  amidst  surrounding  waves,  and  di- 
recting his  face  and  his  voice  to  Heaven,  he  says, 
Out  of' the  depths  O  Lord  do  L  cry  unto  thee.  For 
so  I  would  render  it,  as  he  does  not  seem  to  express 
a  past  fact,  but  as  the  Hebrezv  idiom  imports,  a 
prayer  which  he  was  now  actually  presenting. 

Out  of  the  depths.']  Being  as  it  were  immersed 
and  overwhelmed  in  an  abyss  of  misery  and  calami- 
ties. It  is  indeed  the  native  lot  of  Man,  to  be  born 
to  trouble,  as  the  sparks,  (the  children  of  the  coal, 
as  the  original  expression  signifies),   to  fly  upward. 
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Life  and  grief  are  congenial*;  but  men  who  are 
born  again,  seem  as  in  a  redoubled  proportion,  to 
be  twice  bom  to  trouble;  with  so  many  and  so  great 
evils  are  they  as  it  were  leaden,  beyond  all  other 
men,  and  that  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  may  seem 
as  it  were,  sometimes  to  be  oppressed  with  them. 
And  if  any  think  this  is  strange,  surely  as  the  apostle 
expresses  it,  he  cannot  see  ajar  off,  puoTru^  at  best, 
he  onlv  looks  at  the  surfaces  of  things,  and  cannot 
penetrate  far  into  those  depths.  For  even  the  phi- 
losophers themselves,  untaught  by  divine  revelation, 
investigated  admirable  reasons  for  such  dispensa- 
tions of  Providence,  and  undertook  in  this  respect 
boldly  to  plead  the  cause  of  God.  "  God  (sa}"s  the 
Roman  sage)  loves  his  own  people  truly,  but  he  loves 
them  severely:  as  t he  manner  in  which  fathers  ex- 
press  their  love  to  their  children,  is  generally  very 
different  from  that  of  mothers,  they  order  them  to 
be  called  up  early  to  their  studies  and  suffer  them 
not  to  be  idle  in  those  days,  when  their  usual  busi- 
ness  is  interrupted  ;  but  sometimes  put  them  on  la- 
bouring till  the  sweat  flows  down,  and  sometimes 
by  their  discipline  excite  their  tears;  M'hile  the  mo- 
tint  fondles  them  in  her  bosom,  keeps  them  in  the 
shade,  and  knows  not  how  to  consent  that  they 
should  weep  or  grieve  or  labour.  God  bears  the 
heart  of  a  father  to  good  men,  and  there  is  strength 
rather  than  tenderness  in  his  love,  they  are.  therefore 
exercised  with  labours,  sorrows,  and  losses,  that 
they  may  grow  robust:  whereas,  were  they  to  be 
fattened  by  luxurious  fare,  and  indulged  in  iiylo- 
lence,  they  would  not  only  sink  under  fatigues,  but 
be  burdened  with  their  own  unwieldy  bulk f."     Pre- 

-t  Von- snos  amat  vt  severi  Deus.  Multo  alitor  patres,  alitor 
mat  res  indulgent,  illi  liberos  ad  stadia  obeunda  mature  excitari 
jubent,  leu. .us  cfuoque  diebus  non  patiuntur  otiosos,  ct  sxpe  sudo- 
dorem  illis,  et  interdura  lachrymas  excutiunl  ;  at  matres  foverfi  in 

siuu,  in  umbra  continorc  volmit ;   nuiu]iiam  (lore,  nunquam  tristari, 
nunquam   laborare.     1'atrium    habct   Dcus    ad  vers  us  bonos  viro9 
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sently  after  he  quotes  a  remarkable  saying  of  Deme- 
trius the  Cynic*,  to  this  purpose,  "He  seems  to 
be  the  unhappiest  of  mankind,  who  has  never  been 
exercised  with  adversity,  as  he  cannot  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  trying  the  strength  of  his  own  mind." 
To  wish  to  pass  life  without  it,  is  to  be  ignorant  of 
one  part  of  nature,  so  that  I  may  pronounce  thee  to 
be  miserable,  if  thou  hast  never  been  miserable.  If 
thou  hast  past  through  life  without  ever  struggling 
with  an  enemy,  no  one,  not  even  thou  thyself  canst 
know  whether  thou  art  able  to  make  any  resistance; 
whereas  iu  afflictions  we  experience,  not  so  much 
-what  our  own  strength  is,  as  what  is  the  strength  of 
God  in  us;  and  what  the  aid  of  divine  grace  is, 
which  often  bears  us  up  under  them  to  a  surprising? 
degree,  and  makes  us  joyful  by  a  happy  exit;  so 
that  we  shall  be  able  to  say,  My  God,  my  strength, 
and  my  deliverer.  Thus  the  church  becomes  con- 
spicuous in  the  midst  of  the  flames,  like  the  burning 
bush,  through  the  good  will  of  him  that  dwelt  in 
it,  and  when  it  seems  to  be  overwhelmed  with 
waters,  God  brings  it  out  of  them,  cleansed  and 
beautified,  mergas  pro/undo,  pulchrior  e.vilit ;  he 
plunges  it  in  the  deep,  and  it  rises  fairer  than  be- 
fore. 

We  will  not  here  maintain  that  paradox  of  the 
stoics,  That  evils  which  happen  to  good  men,  are 
not  to  be  called  evils  at  all ;  which  however  is  ca' 
pable  of  a  very  good  sense,  since  religion  teaches  us, 
that  the  greatest  evils  are  changed,  and  work  toge- 
ther for  good ;  which  comes  almost  to  the  same 
thing,  and  perhaps  was  the  true  meaning  of  the 
stoics.  Banishment  and  poverty  are  indeed  evils  in 
one  sense,  i.  e.  they  have  something  hard  and  griev- 

animum,  ot  illos  fortius  am  at ;  et  opcribus,  doloribus,  ac  damnis 
exagitantur,  ut  verum  colligant  robur.  Languent  per  inertiam 
saginata:  nee  labore  tantum,  sed  ct  mole,  ct  ipso  sui  onere  defi- 
ciunt,  Seri. 

*  Nihil  milii  videtur  infelicius  eo,  cui  nihil  imquam  evenerit  ad- 
versi;  non  licuit  illi  sce.xperiri. 
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ous  in    them ;  but  when  they  fall   on   a  good   and 
brave  man,   they  seem  to  lay  aside  the  malignity  of 
their  nature,    and   become   tame  and    gentle.     The 
very  sharpness  of  them  excites  and  exercises  virtue, 
by  exciting   they   increase  it,   so   that  the  root  of 
faith  shoot's  the  stronger,   and  fixes  the  deeper,   and 
thereby  adds  new  strength  to  fortitude  and  patience; 
and  as  we  see  in  this  example  before  us,   affliction 
does  by  a  happy  kind  of  necessity,  drive  the  soul  to 
confess  its   sin,   to  fly  as  it  were  to  seek  its  refuge 
under  the  wing  of  the  divine  goodness,  and   to  fix 
its  hope  upon  God;   and  this  is  certainly  one  great 
advantage  which  the  pious  soul  gains  by  adversity, 
that  it  calls   away  the    affections    from    earth   and 
earthly  things,  or  rather  tears  them  away,  when  ob- 
stinately adhering  to    them.      It   is  necessary   that 
they  suffer  such  hardships  as  these,  as  one  expresses 
it*,   lest  they  should   love  this   inconvenient  stable, 
in   which  they   are  now  obliged   to   lodge,  as  if  it 
were  their  own  house.     It   is   necessary  that  they 
should  perceive  that  they  are  strangers  and  fo- 
reigners upon  earth,   that  they  may  more  frequent- 
ly,  and    with  more  ardent  desire  groan   after  that 
better  country,   and   often   repeat  it,   ojxo?  p/Ao?,   qms 
ft'otrof,  dear  home  !  most  desirable   home  !  The   chil- 
dren and  heirs  of  the  kingdom,   must  be  weaned  by 
wormwood,  lest  they  should  be  so  inehanted  by  the 
allurements  of  the  flesh,  and  the  poisonous  sweetness 
of  secular  enjoyments,   as   to   barter  away  the  true 
and  pure  joy  of  their  blessed  hope,  for  this  false  pol- 
luted and  deadly  joy;  and  lest,   dissolved  in  plea- 
sure,   the  Heaven-born  soul  should   be  broke  under 
the  yoke  of  this  pernicious  flesh,  the  root  of  so  many 
passions f.      Lastly,   we  see  how  much  vigour  and 
vehemence  affliction    adds    to    prayer;   for  the   di- 
vine psalmist,   the  deeper  he  sinks,   cries  to  (Jod  in 

*   Expedit  omnino  ut  hie  dura  experiantur;  ne  stubulum  ament 
pro  doino  sui. 
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so  much  the  louder  accents,  ow£  of  the  deeps  have  I 
cried. 

This  prayer  contains  those  precious  virtues,  which, 
in  a  grateful  temperature,  render  every  prayer  ac- 
ceptable to  God,  faith,  fervour  and  humility. 
Faith,  in  that  he  prays  out  of  the  deeps  :  fervour, 
in  that  he  cries;  and  both  again  expressed  in  the 
next  word  ;  faith,  as  in  the  midst  of  surrounding 
calamities  lie  does  not  despair  of  redress;  fervour, 
as  he  urges  it  with  repeated  importunity,  and  thej 
same  word  uttered  again  and  again.  And  to  com- 
pleat  all,  humility  expresses  itself  in  what  follows, 
where  he  speaks  as  one  that  felt  himself  sinking,  as 
one  who  was  plunged  in  a  sea  of  iniquities,  as  well 
as  calamities;  and  acknowledges  he  was  so  over- 
whelmed  with  them,  as  to  be  unable  to  stand,  un- 
less supported  by  pure  mercy  and  grace.  If  thou, 
Lord,  shouldest  mark  iniquities,  zcho  shall  stand? 
Thus  here  again,  faith  manifests  itself  more  clearly, 
together  with  its  kindred  attections  of  hope  and 
charity,  which,  like  three  graces,  join  theii  hands, 
and  by  an  inseparable  union  support  each  other.  You 
have  faith  in  the  4th  verse,  there  is  forgiveness  with 
thee;  hope  in  the  oth,  /  wait  for  the  Lard,  my 
soul  doth  wait,  and  in  thy  word  do  1  hope.  Charity 
in  the  7th  and  8th,  where  he  does  in  a  most  bene- 
volent manner  invite  all  Israel  to  a  communion  of 
the  same  faith  and  hope  ;  and  in  order  to  confirm 
them  more  abundantly,  docs  in  a  most  animated 
manner  proclaim  the  riches  of  the  divine  benignity: 
such  is  the  composition  of  this  excellent  prayer, 
which  thus  compounded,  like  a  pillar  of  aromatic 
smoke,  from  myrrh,  frankincense,  and  every  other 
most  fragrant  perfume,  ascends  grateful  to  the 
throne  of  God.  And  this  you  may  take  instead  of 
the  analysis  of  the  remaining  verses,  which  to  handle 
by  a  more  minute  dissection  of  words,  and  to  cloath 
in  the  trite  phrases  of  the  schools,  to  speak  freely, 
would  be  as  barren  and  useless  as  it  is  easy  and 
puerile:  and   indeed  I  cannot  but   form   the  same 
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judgment  of  the  common  way  of  catching  at  a  mul- 
titude of  observations  from  any  scripture,  and  of 
pressing  it  with  violence,  as  if  remarks  were  to  be 
estimated  by  number  rather  than  weight,  propriety 
and  use.  But  here  let  everv  one  follow  his  own  ge- 
nius  and  taste  ;  for  we  are  willing  to  give  the  liberty 
we  take,  Vtniam  damns  petimusque  vicissim. 

Out  of  the  depths.^  O  !  the  immortal  power  of 
divine  faith,  which  lives  and  breathes  in  the  midst 
of  the  waves,  in  which  it  may  be  plunged,  but  can- 
not be  sunk  under  any  of  the  hugest  billows;  but 
raises  itself,  and  the  soul  in  which  it  resides,  and 
emerges  and  swims  above  all,  (ptXXog  us  d^x-rms-osy 
(like  cork  which  will  still  be  above  water)  having 
this  in  common  with  that  divine  love,  of  which  So- 
lomon speaks  in  his  Song,  that  many  zcaters  cannot 
quench  it.  Whatever  great  things  the  stoics  may 
speak  of  their  wise  men,  and  whatever  all  philoso- 
phy may  say  of  fortitude,  it  is  divine  faith  that 
truly  and  heartily  performs  all,  by  which  the  good 
man,  though  stripped  of  every  help  and  comfort, 
wraps  himself  up  as  it  were,  not  in  his  own  virtue 
and  strength,  but  in  that  of  God  ;  and  hence  it  is 
that  he  cannot  be  conquered  by  any  tyranny,  by 
any  threatenings,  by  any  calamities  of  life,  by 
any  fear  of  death ;  for  he  leans  upon  omnipo- 
tence. The  Lord,  says  he,  is  my  light  and  my 
salvation,  whom  shall  I  fear ;  the  Lord  is  the 
strength  of  my  life,  of  whom  shall  I  be  afraid.  Let 
war  arise,  let  the  enemy  measure  out  his  tents 
against  me,  I,  says  faith,  am  secure,  under  the  sha- 
dow of  the  most  High,  and  embracing  him  I  will 
fear  nothing. 

You  have  here  the  psalmist  crying  with  confi- 
dence out  of  the  deeps.  Behold  also  the  prophet 
Jonah  indeed,  and,  as  we  say,  literally,  in  the  deeps, 
and  in  circumstances  which  might  have  greater  ef- 
ficacy to  shake  his  faith,  than  the  sea  itself,  than 
the  bowels  of  the  fish,  or  any  other  depth  into 
wfcich  he  might  be  cast,  as  he  was  iaot  free  from 
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blame,  but  had  the  intermingling  guilt  of  his  own 
perverseness  ;  yet  among  all  these  discouragements, 
his  faith  is  not  swallowed  up,  /  have  cried  unto  thee 
in  my  distress,  and  from  the  very  belly  of  hell. 
Thou  hast  cast  me  into  the  deep,  and  all  thy  waves 
were  going  over' me.  So  that  I  might  truly  say,  I 
am  cast  out  from  thy  sight,  yet  at  the  same  time  I 
said,  /  will  look  again  towards  the  temple  of  thy 
holiness.  I  \\vent  clown  to  the  root  and  cavern  of 
the  mountains,  the  abyss  surrounded  me  :  yet  when 
my  soul  was  thus  overwhelmed  within  me,  I  remem- 
bered the  Lord.  You  have,  among  others,  an  ex- 
cellent example  of  faith  in  David h,  when  the  in- 
vading enemy  had  burnt  Ziklag,  and  carried  the 
women  captive,  and  the  people  in  the  madness  of 
their  rage  and  grief,  speak  of  stoning  David  him- 
self; yet  besieged  with  all  these  miseries,  he  strength- 
ens himself  in  the  Lord  his  God.  Nor  can  any 
thins:  have  greater  depth  and  strength  than  that  ex- 
pression  oWJob,  though  he  slay  me,  yetzvill  I  trust 
in  him  ;  not  only  when  fainting  and  dying,  but  while 
expiring,  as  it  were,  of  the  wound  which  I  had  re- 
ceived from  the  hand  of  God  himself,  vet  will  I 
hope  for  life  and  salvation  from  that  very  hand 
-which  has  given  me  death,  and  in  the  jaws  of  death 
would  send  out  this  last  word  with  the  last  breath, 
and  with  my  departing  soul,  "Destroy  not,  O  Lord, 
one  that  trusteth  in  thee/' 

Nor  is  this  confidence  of  a  pious  soul,  an  opi- 
nion fluctuating  among  the  waves,  or  a  light 
conjecture  that  it  shall  raise  its  head  above 
them,  but  a  certain  firm  and  infallible  assurance. 
T-hat  is  a  vulgar  and  weak  word  of  comfort,  "  To- 
morrow may  be  better  than  to-day  •':*'  but  the  lan- 
guage of  divine  faith  is  stronger  and  firmer,  even 
when  deep  calls  unto  deep,  and  most  certainly  de- 
termines that  it  will   not  be  in  vain  :  and  therefore, 

h  1   Sam.  xxx. 

*   Tap/  cc'jpuv  lo-fir  apuvov. 
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in  the  xlii.  Psalm,  not  dubious  and  trembling,  but 
with  a  steady  voice,  he  silences  all  the  noisy  tu- 
mults of  an  agitated  mind,  and  says,  Repose  thy- 
self on  God,  for  1  shall  still  praise  him,  or,  as 
it  may  be  rendered,  I  am  going  to  praise  him,  q.  d. 
"  Amidst  all  those  tempests  which  rage  about  me, 
I  am  thinking  of  that  hymn  of  praise  which  I  shall 
pay  to  him  for  my  deliverance,  and  for  the  happy 
exit  out  of  all  my  sorrows."  Though  at  present 
we  have  nothing  in  sight  but  darkness,  and  whirl- 
winds, and  rocks,  and  the  raging  foaming  sea,  let 
the  skill  and  power  of  the  great  pilot  be  opposed  to 
all  these.  And  what  the  Psalmist  says  elsewhere  of 
sailors,  may  evidently  be  applied  to  those  who  go  down 
into  this  sea,  they  gain  this  by  their  dangers,  that 
they  see  the  works  of  this  great  pilot  in  the  abyss, 
and  contemplate  His  wonders  in  the  deep.  And 
he  who  gives  himself  up  to  his  care,  and  fixes  his 
eye  and  hope  wholly  on  him,  though  he  be,  or  ra- 
ther seem  to  be,  shipwrecked,  and  lose  all  his  goods, 
yet  if  he  does  not  make  shipwreck  of  faith,  he 
loses  nothing  that  is  properly  his  own.  Nay,  when 
he  is  swallowed  up  in  the  abyss  of  death,  he  does 
not  perish,  but  swims  through  it  to  the  farther 
shore  of  eternity,  where  he  finds  a  banquet,  a  pa- 
lace prepared  for  him,  and  a  kingdom  that  cannot 
be  moved,   but  remains  to  endless  ages. 

I  cried.]  Prayer  is  the  natural  and  genuine  voice 
of  the  children  of  God,  and  as  the  Latin  word 
O ratio  properly  signifies  articulate  speech,  as  it 
distinguishes  man  from  other  animals,  so  in  this  other 
signification  it  expresses  that  by  which  the  godly  are 
distinguished  from  the  rest  of  mankind.  It  is  the 
proper  idiom  of  the  citizens  of  heaven  :  others  may 
recite  some  words  of  prayer,  but  they  do  not  pray. 
As  parrots  and  other  birds  by  the  industry  of  their 
teacher,  may  learn  to  imitate  human  voices,  yet 
they  do  not  speak  ;  there  is  something  wanting  in 
all  their  most  skilful  chatterinir,  which  is  the  vcrv 
thing  that  is  also  wanting  in   the  language  of  most 

Vol.  V.  E 
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that  are  said  to  pray,  and  that  is  mind  and  meaning, 
affections  correspondent  to  the  words,  or  rather  to 
which  the  words  may  conform,  as  to  their  original 
cause,  and  of  which  they  may  be  the  true  index, 
and  sign.  The  spirit  of  this  world  knows  not 
how  to  pray,  nor  does  a  spirit  of  adoption  and  li- 
berty  know  how  to  forbear  praying  ;  the  spirit  of 
adoption,  says  the  apostle,  by  which  we  cry  Abba 
Father;  nor  can  they  who  are  new  born  by  that 
spirit,  live  without  frequent  prayer.  Prayer  is  to 
them,  as  the  natural  and  necessary  respiration  of 
that  new  and  divine  life,  as  Lam.  iii.  56.  turn  not 
away  from  my  breathing,  the  Hebrew  word  there 
made  use  of  leruhethi,  properly  signifies  the  vital 
respiration  of  animals.  Yet  notwithstanding  all 
this,  what  we  said  above  is  true,  and  evidently  ap- 
pears from  the  passage  before  us,  that  affliction 
often  adds  vigour  to  prayers,  how  lively  and  assi- 
duous soever  they  may  have  been  before.  Let  it  be 
so,  that  prayer  is  the  natural  language  of  believing" 
souls,  by  which  they  daily  address  their  heavenly 
Father,  yet  when  they  arc  pressed  with  an  uncom- 
mon pain  or  danger,  it  is  no  less  natural,  that  this 
voice  should  be  louder  than  ordinary,  and  should  be 
raised  into  a  cry,  it  is  indeed  the  breath  of  faith, 
and  heavenly  affections,  and  when  they  are  vehe- 
mently pressed  by  any  burden,  and  almost  expiring 
under  it,  they  breathe  quicker  than  before,  and  with 
greater  effort.  Thus  they  who  have  been  used  to 
the  greatest  heights  of  daily  devotion,  yet  in  sur- 
rounding calamities  pray  more  fervently  and  more 
frequently  than  ordinary,  and  this  is  to  be  num- 
bered among  the  chief  benefits  attending  afflictions; 
and  it  would  surely  he  well  worth  our  while  to  ex- 
perience all  the  haidest  pressures  of  them,  if  we  may 
gain  ibis  ;  that  the  languor  and  sloth,  and  stupi- 
dity, into  which  our  minds  and  our  souls  are  ready 
insensibly  to  sink,  while  all  is  calm  and  serene  about 
u>,  may  be  happily  shaken  off  by  something,  which 
the  world  may  call  an  unhappy  event.  That  some 
more  violent  gust  of  wind  may  fan  theeacred  flame, 
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that  seems  almost  extinguished,  and  blow  it  up  into 
grea  er  ardour.  It  will  be  happy  for  us,  that  with 
the  Psalmist  we  should  sometimes  sink  in  deep 
uaters,  that  so  we  who  in  prosperity  do  but  whis- 
per or  mutter  out  our  prayers,  may  from  the  depths 
cry  aloud  unto  hifn.  O  how  frequently  and  how 
ardently  did  David  pray  in  the  deserts,  and  the 
caves,  and  it  is  lie  who  here  cries  out  of  the  deep, 
and  perhaps  these  deep  recesses  are  those  from  which 
lie  was  now  crying*;  but  when  secure  amidst  the 
ease  and  delights  of  the  court,  and  walking  at  lei- 
sure on  his  house-top,  was  tempted  by  his  own  wan- 
dering eyes,  and  having  intermitted  the  fervor,  of 
prayer,  burnt  with  impure  fires.  Our  vows  are  cruel 
to  ourselves,  if  they  demand  nothing  but  gentle 
zephyrs  and  flowery  fields,  and  calm  repose,  as  the 
lot  of  our  life  ;  for  these  pleasant  things  often  prove 
the  most  dangerous  enemies  to  our  nobler  and  dearer 
life. 

Oh  !  how  true  is  that  saying,  "  That  faith  is  safe 
when  in  danger,  and  in  danger,  when  secure  !  and 
prayer  fervent  in  straits,  but  in  joyful  and  prosper- 
ous circumstances,  if  not  quite  cold  and  dead,  at 
least  lukewarm."  Oh  !  happy  straits,  if  they  hinder 
the  mind  from  flowing  forth  upon  earthly  objects, 
and  mingling  itself  with  the  mire,  if  they  favour 
our  correspondence  with  heaven,  and  quicken  our 
love  to  celestial  objects,  without  which,  what  we 
call  life,  may  more  properly  deserve  the  name  of 
death. 
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Ver.  2.    Lord  hear  my  voice,  let  thine  ears  be  at' 
tentive  to  the  voice  of  my  supplications. 

We  see  that  lie  was  not  only  in  earnest,  which 
comparatively  few  that  pray  are,  but  that  his  de- 
sires were  vehement,  and  kindled  into  a  flame,  which 
is  the  case  of  yet  fewer.  The  smoke  of  the  incense 
will  not  rise  to  heaven,  unless  it  be  kindled  on  the 
altar  ;  and  hence  it  is  that  a  great  part  of  our  prayers 
vanish  like  an  empty  sound,  and  are  dissipated  in 
the  air.  Nor  is  it  wonderful,  as  we  have  elsewhere 
observed,  that  these  petitions  do  not  ascend,  which 
hardly  go  out,  that  go  not  forth  from  the  depth  of 
the  breast,  and  therefore  they  rise  not  on  high,  but 
are  born  and  die  upon  the  lips  ;  and  how  should  they 
live  when  they  have  no  principle  of  life,  neither  the 
constancv  of  faith  nor  the  love  of  zeal?  And  if  he 
who  asks  timorously,  so  much  more  he  that  asks 
with  cold  indifference,  may  seem  to  bespeak  a 
denial. 

It  is  not  the  much  speaking  and  the  vain  repe- 
tition condemned  in  the  gospel,  to  redouble  the 
same  words  again  and  again,  provided  it  be  not  from 
want  of  care  and  affection,  but  if  on  the  contrary, 
it  proceeds  from  the  vehemence  and  exuberance  of 
it.  The  great  apostle  tells  us,  that  he  besought  the 
Lord  thricty  and  the  Lord  of  the  apostle,  and  our 
Lord,  prayed  in  the  garden  again  and  again,  speak- 
ing the  same  words,  lie  that  pours  out  his  wordis, 
inattentive  to  what  he  is  about,  seems  to  me  to 
pray  long,  if  he  utters  but  two  sentences,  though 
his  words  be  ever  so  few,  and  well  chosen,  yet  is  he 
himself  foolish  and  verbose.  For  what  can  be  more 
foolish  than  the  empty  noise  even  of  the  best  words, 
when  they  express  nothing  of  the  mind  ?  13ut  he 
who  continues  iong  in  prayer,  and  urges  the  same 
petitions  again  and  again,  bursting  out  from  the 
fervour  of  an   inflamed  breast,  he,  truly,  prays  in  a 
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vivid  and  solid  manner,  and  in  a  manner  most  accept- 
able to  God  ;  and  what  Fab  i  us  says  of  bis  orator, 
may  with  great  propriety  be  applied  to  him,  Pectus 
est,  quod  disertum  jacit,  8$  vis  mentis,  it  is  the  heart, 
and  the  energy  of  the  mind,  that  makes  a  man  truly 
eloquent. 

Hear  me.]  The  great  Author  of  nature  and  of  all 
things,  does  nothing  in  vain,  he  instituted  not  this 
Jaw,  and  if  I  may  so  expreess  it,  art  of  praying,  as 
a  vain  and  insignificant  thing;  but  endows  it  with  a 
wonderful  efficacy,  for  producing  the  greatest  and 
happiest  consequences.  He  would  have  it  to  be  the 
key  by  which  all  the  treasures  of  heaven  should  be 
opened,  he  has  constructed  it  as  a  powerful  machine, 
by  which  we  may  with  easy  and  pleasant  labour, 
remove  from  us  the  most  dire  and  unhappy  machina- 
tions of  our  enemy,  and  may  with  equal  ease  draw 
to  ourselves  what  is  most  propitious  and  advantage- 
ous. Heaven  and  earth  and  all  the  elements  obey 
and  minister  to  the  hands  which  are  often  lifted 
up  to  heaven  in  earnest  prayer.  Yea,  all  the  works, 
and  which  is  yet  more  and  greater,  all  the  words 
of  God  obey  it.  Well  known  in  the  sacred  scrip- 
tures are  the  examples  of  Moses  and  Joshua ;  and 
which  James  v.  17.  particularly  mentions  of  Elijah, 
whom  he  expressly  calls  o^o»o7ra6>j?,  a  man  subject  to 
like  infirmities  with  ourselves,  that  he  might  illus- 
trate the  admirable  force  of  prayer,  by  the  common 
and  human  weakness  of  the  person,  by  whom  it 
was  offered.  And  that  Christian  legion  under  An- 
tomnus  is  well  known  and  justly  celebrated,  which 
for  the  singular  ardour  and  efficacy  of  its  prayers, 
obtained  the  name  of  xfpauvo'.GoXo?,  the  thundering 
le<i  ion. 

It  is  true  indeed,  that  our  desires  and  hearts  are 
open  to  God,  when  our  tongues  are  entirely  silent, 
and  that  he  has  a  paternal  regard  to  all  our  con- 
cerns ;  nor  do  we  utter  our  petitions  to  him,  as  if 
he  were  ignorant  or  negligent  of  our  necessities  and 
desires,  for  we  well   know  that  he  sees  and  hears 
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every  thing,  tra.W  k^o^x.  *}  ttuvt  itvolyxu.  It  is  also  true 
that  his  counsels  are  all  fixed  and  immoveable,  but 
it  can  by  no  means  be  inferred  from  these  premisses, 
that  the  business  of  prayer  is  vain  and  needless; 
and  if  any  one  would  represent  these  thing's  as  su- 
perseding prayer,  surely  he  deceives  himself,  and  by 
all  his  reasonings  would  make  out  nothing,  unless  it 
Mere  to  convict  himself  of  a  vast  ingratitude  to  the 
divine  munificence,  and  a  most  shameful  unworthi- 
ness  of  so  excellent  a  gift. 

Ought  not  this  intercourse  of  men  with  God 
by  prayer,  to  be  most  reverently  and  gratefully 
received  and  cultivated  by  all,  and  numbered  among 
the,  chief  favours  of  the  divine,  and  dignities  of 
the  human  nature?  and  truly  this,  as  much  as  any 
thing  that  can  be  imagined,  is  a  lamentable  argu- 
ment of  the  stupidity  of  man,  in  this  fallen  state, 
that  such  an  honour  is  so  little  regarded.  Oppor- 
tunities of  conversing  with  nobles  or  princes  of  the 
earth  are  rare  and  short ;  and  if  a  man  of  inferior 
station  be  admitted  to  such  a  favour,  he  glories  in 
it,  as  if  he  were  raised  to  heaven  ;  though  they  are 
but  images  made  of  the  same  clay  with  himself, 
and  only  set  upon  a  basis  a  little  higher  than  the 
rc^t :  butthe  liberty  of  daily  and  free  converse  with 
the  King  of  heaven  is  neglected  for  every  trifle,  and 
indeed  is  counted  as  nothing,  though  his  very 
aspect  alone  fills  so  many  myriads  of  blessed  spirits 
above  with  full  and  perpetual  felicity. 

Again,  is  it  not  most  reasonable  to  acknowledge, 
by  this  spiritual  sacrifice  of  prayer,  his  infinite  power 
and  goodness,  and  that  most  providential  care  by 
which  he  governs  all  human  affairs  ?  And  when  our 
very  being  and  life  depend  upon  him,  and  all  the 
comfort  and  happiness  of  life,  how  congruous  is  it 
to  exhibit  this  sign  and  token  of  his  holding  us  by 
the  hand,  and  of  our  being  borne  up  by  him  ?  Again, 
what  sweeter  lenitive  of  all  those  miseries  with  which 
mortal  life  so  continually  abounds,  can  be  invented, 
than  this,  to  pour  out  all  our  care   and  trouble  into 
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his  bosom,  as  that  of  a  most  faithful  friend  and 
affectionate  father?  Then  does  the  good  man  lay 
himself  down  to  sleep  with  sweet  composure,  in  the 
midst  of  waves  and  storms,  when  he  has  lulled  all 
the  care  and  sorrows  of  his  heart  to  sleep,  by  pouring 
out  his  prayer  to  God.  And  once  more,  how  plea- 
sant is  it,  that  these  benefits,  which  are  of  so  great 
a  value  both  on  their  own  account,  and  that  of  the 
divine  benignity  from  whence  they  come,  should  be 
delivered  into  our  hands,  marked  as  it  Mere  with 
this  grateful  inscription,  That  they  have  been  ob- 
tained by  prayer  ? 

Hear,  (J  Lord.']   It  is  certain  that  the  greater  part 
of  men,  as  they  babble  out  vain,  languid   and  inef- 
ficacious prayers,  most  unworthy  the  ear  of  the  bles- 
sed God  ;  so  they  seem  in  some  degree  to  set  a  just 
estimate  upon  them,  neither  hoping  for  any  success 
from  them,  nor  indeed  seeming  to  be   at  all  solicit- 
ous about  it,  but  committing  them  to  the  wind,  as 
vain  words,  which  in  truth  they  are.      Dut  far  be  it 
from  a  wise  and  pious  man,  that  he  should  so  fool- 
ishly and   coldly   trifle  in  so  serious   an  affair;  his 
prayer  has  a  certain  tendency  and   scope,  at   which 
he  aims    with   assiduous  and    repeated  desires,    and 
doth   not   only  pray  that   he  may  pray,  but  that  he 
may  obtain  an  answer:  and  as  he  firmly  believes  that 
it  may  be  obtained,  so  he  firmly,  and  constantly,  and 
eagerly  urges  his  petition,   that  he  may  not  flatter 
himself  with  an  empty  hope  ;   for   it  cannot   be  that 
any  pious    and    reasonable  desire  should  be  directed 
toward   the   throne  of   God    in   vain,    since  he  has 
been  pleased    to  assume  it  among     his     titles,    that 
he  is  a  God  hearing  prayer.    And  certainly,  though 
the  good  man  docs  not  always  obtain  the  very  thing 
that  he  asks,  yet  pure  and  right  petitions  never  ascend 
in  vain;   but   he    who  presents   them,    either  obtains 
the   thing   he  asks,    or  receives,    instead   of  wh.it   is 
pleasing,   what  is  truly  profitable,  and  instead  of  the 
things   that  he  wishes  for,  those   that  are  upon  the 
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whole  the  fittest  and  best,  and  that  in  the  fittest  and 
best  time  :  therefore  the  vehemence  of  prayer  is  to 
be  attempered  with  patience  and  long-suffering  ex- 
pectation.   We  often  put  our  ourselves  as  it  were  out 
of  breath   with  the  eagerness  of  speaking,  and  are 
presently  weary,  if  we  do   not  immediately  obtain 
our  request.     Our  prayers  are   often  like   those   of 
the  damsel  who  danced  before  Herod,  I  will  that 
thou  presently  give  me  this  or  that ;  whereas,  he 
that  prays  fervently,  urges  this,  that   God    would 
make  haste  to  help  him ;  but  in  the  mean  time,  as 
he  believes,  will  not  make  haste,   nor  will  he  suffer  if 
the  delay  be  ever  so  long,  that  a  speech  like  that  of 
the  impious  king  of  Israel  should  escape  him,  This 
evil  is  of  the  Lord,  and  why  should  I  wait  for  the 
Lord  any  longer*  ? 

But  O  !  how  necessary  is  it,  that  souls  worship- 
ping so  pure  a  God,  should  be  purged   from  all  the 
earthly   dregs  of  impure  affections.      Most  true  is 
that  oracle  of  the  Psalmist,   If  I  regard  iniquity  in 
my  heart,   the  Lord  will  not  hear  my  prayer.    The 
hands  must  he  washed  in  innocence  before  they  can 
I    lifted  '.i))  to  him  with  acceptance.     Draw  near  to 
God,  says  the  apostle  James,  and  he  wilt  draw  near 
to  you;  but  in   order  to   this,   he   subjoins,  Cleanse 
your  hands  ye  sinners ;  and  puri/'y  your  hearts  ye 
hi/pocrites,  or  ye  double-minded,   who  are   the    im- 
purest  of  all.     These  things  we  only  briefly  suggest, 
but  1  beseech  you,  my  dear  charge,  that  ye  embrace 
this  divine  study,  that   you    labour    to    obtain    this 
sacred  art,  which   is   the  best  and  only  way  of  being 
enriched  with  all  the   most   valuable  blessings,  even 
those  of  a  celestial  origin  :\)m\  tendency.     O  think,  it 
is   nothing    unpleasant,   nothing  low  and  contempti- 
ble, to  Which  you  are  now  invited  ;  on  the  contrary, 
that  there  is   nothing   more  delightful,  nothing  more 
sublime,  than  to  meditate  upon  heavenly  objects,    to 
converse  with  God,  and   from  thence  to  imbibe    a 
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contempt  of  this  low  and  transitory  world,  to  be 
raised  above  all  perishing  enjoyments,  and  to  taste 
the  prelibations  of  that  celestial  life  itself. 

But  how  accurately  soever  the  precepts  of  this  di- 
vine oratory  may   be  delivered,  none  will  effectually 
receive  them,  unless  they  are  taught  the  skill  by  God 
himself.      We  must  pray  that  we  may  be  able   to 
pray,  and  draw  as  it  were  from  that  superior  acade- 
my, that  faculty  of  pure  and  pious  speech  which  flies  as 
with  a  swift,  ready  and  natural  motion  to  heaven  from 
whence  it  came,  and  brings  down  with  it  the  most 
precious  gifts  into  the  bosom  of  the  person  that  utters 
it :  and  by  the  way  it  is  a  most  certain  truth,  that 
the  greatest  blessings  are  much  more  easily  obtained 
from  the  great  God,  who  is  so  munificent  in  his  gifts, 
than  others   of  a  meaner  nature ;  so  that  it  were  an 
argument  of  a  low  and  abject  mind,  not  to  ask  some- 
thing noble  and  excellent,    Covet  earnestly  the  best 
gifts,  in  this  sense.     If  we  ask  only  things  of  a  low 
and  trifling  nature,  unworthy  such  a  giver,  he  may 
answer  as  a  prince  did,  "  These  are  not  royal  gifts," 
«'  $x<tIkiy.m  to   cTaipov :  but  if  we  ask  those  things    that 
are  most  precious  and  valuable,  grace  and  glory,  there 
will  be  no  room   to  fear  that  denial,  »x  avOpwVit/ov  to 
KUppet,  it  is  not  fit  for   a  man  to  receive  it.     If  you 
who  are  evil  know  how  to  give  good  gifts  to  your  chil- 
dren, how  much  more  your  heavenly  Father  ?  Surely 
he  is  goodness  itself,  and  he  only  gives  what  is  good  ; 
and  the  better  those  things  are  that  we  ask,  the  more 
freely  and  chearfully  does  he  bestow  them  :  and  you 
know  Luke,  repeating  the  same  speech,  expresses  it, 
by  saying,  lie  shnll  give  the  Holy  Spirit  to  them    that 
ask  it ;  than  which  nothing  more  noble  can  be  cither 
desired  or  bestowed. 
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Ver.  3.  If  thou,  Lord,  shouldst  mark  iniquities,   O 
Lord,  who  shall  stand. 

Among  all  the  virtues  which  are  necesary  to  offer 
up  our  prayers  with  acceptance,  none  ascend  with 
greater  velocity,  and  rise  higher,  than  that  very  hu- 
mility, which  causes  them,  as  it  were,  to  descend 
the  deepest  of  all ;  nor  is  there  any  more  indubita- 
ble argument  of  humility,  than  a  conscience  which 
groans  under  the  burden  of  its  own  sin  and  guilt, 
among  all  the  abyss  of  calamities,  crying  especially 
from  this  depth.  And  thus  we  see  the  Psalmist, 
while  he  involves  all  other  evils,  how  great  soever 
they  might  be,  under  one  common  title,  fixed  upon 
this  to  expatiate  upon  it  at  large,  If  thou,  Lord, 
shouldst  mark  iniquities,  &:c.  Thus,  if  any  one 
desires  to  mount  more  readily  and  more  favourably 
from  the  depth  of  calamity,  let  him  cry  from  this 
depth  of  profound  humility,  and  plead  a  penitent 
sense  of  sin  :  for  though  of  all  imaginable  depths, 
that  of  sin  be  the  most  remote  from  the  most 
high  and  most  holy  God,  yet  the  depth  of  the 
humble  soul,  depressed  under  the  weight  of  sin, 
is  nearest  of  all  to  the  deep  bowels  of  divine- 
mercy  ;  so  that  the  words  of  the  Psalmist  may  not 
improperly  be  accommodated  to  this,  though  in  a 
sense  something  different  from  that  which  in  their 
connection  they  bear,  Deep  calls  unto  deep,  and  by 
an  harmonious  kind  of  Antiphony,  if  I  may  be  al- 
lowed the  expression,  they  do  most  musically  an- 
bwer  to  each  other. 

One  might  have  been  ready  perhaps  to  imagine, 
from  the  vehemence  with  which  he  begins  his  ad- 
dress, and  from  his  groanings  as  it  were,  so  thick 
and  so  short,  that  he  was  something  of  a  bold  peti- 
tioner, and  that  he  had  some  confidence  in  himself; 
that  he  presumed  to  knock  as  it  were  so  often  and  so 
loud  at  the  door  oi  divine  mercy.    But  what  he  here 
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adds  plainly  shews,  that  this  was  far  from  being  the 
case,  "  Hear  me,  O  Lord,  hear  me;  and  I  urge  the 
request,  because  necessity  presses  urgently  upon  me. 
Not  that  1  am,  or  judge  myself  to  be  one  who  can 
merit  thine  assistance,  but  that  1  stand  in  such  need 
of  it,  that  if  it  be  not  granted  me,  I  must  perish. 
So  far  am  I  from  being,  or  appearing  to  myself 
worthy  of  thy  help,  that  behold  I  am  overwhelmed 
with  sin  more  than  with  sorrows.  It  is  free  mercy 
that  I  invoke,  and  I  beseech  thee,  that  in  order  to 
thy  hearing  the  voice  of  my  prayer,  thou  wouldst 
not  hearken  to  the  cry  of  my  sins.  Wash  away  the 
one,  that  thou  mayst  graciously  smile  upon  the  other; 
for,  //'  thou,  Lord,  shouldst  mark  iniquity,  who  shall 
stand."  Intimating,  that  if  he  were  drawn  out  of 
the  other  depths,  yet  if  his  sins  continued  unremitted, 
he  could  find  no  place  on  which  to  stand  ;  yea,  if  it 
were  possible  for  him  in  that  case  to  fly  away,  and 
hide  himself,  yet  he  would  rather  plunge  himself  into 
these  depths  again,  and  would  rather  be,  as  it  were, 
buried  and  lost  in  floods  of  the  greatest  calamities, 
than  meet  the  more  dreadful  flame  of  the  divine 
anger  and  indignation. 

But  this  humble  acknowledgment  of  his  own  un- 
worthiness  and  pollution,  is  so  far  from  being  incon- 
sistent with  the  pious  confidence  of  prayer,  that  it  is 
not  only  congruous,  but  even  as  it  were  congenial 
to  it,  and  inseparable,  so  as  to  be  most  agreeable  to 
that  great  Ming  whom  it  addresses.  Humility  or 
contrition  of  heart  is  often  thought  hymen  to  be  the 
mark  of  a  low  and  abject  mind,  and  as  such  is  often 
despised  by  them,  but  nothing  is  more  honourable  in 
the  sight  of  God.  "  He,  says  Augustine*,  will  bow 
down  his  car  if  thou  dust  not  lift  up  thy  neck." 
There  is  certainly  no  more  efficacious  method  of  sup- 
plicating and  obtaining  grace,  than  to  do  it,  it'  I  may 
so  speak,  .sub  forma  pauperis,  confessing  and  plead- 
ing   our   poverty,      lie  finds  the  most  easy  access  in 

*  Inclinataurem Deus,  si  tu  nonerigis  corvicenj. 
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the  court  of  heaven  who  meets  the  most  frequent  re- 
pulses on  earth.  Nay,  if  I  may  so  express  myself, 
the  heavenly  court  sits  and  resides  in  him.  The  two 
chief  temples  and  palaces  of  the  great  King  are  that 
rfivoLyic-j,  thrice  holy  place  in  the  third  heaven,  and  the 
humble  and  contrite  heart  upon  earth.  The  best 
manner  of  praying  therefore  is  that  which  is  made 
up  of  faith,  fear  and  humility.  By  the  equal  libra- 
tion  of  these  wings,  the  soul  mounts  on  high,  while 
that  of  fear  does  not  sink  too  low,  nor  that  of  con- 
fidence rise  too  high*.  By  these  we  are  daily  and 
early  to  soar  to  God,  and  care  must  be  taken  that 
these  wings  of  the  soul  be  not  dragged  down  by  ex- 
cess, nor  scorched  by  lust,  nor  clogged  and  glued 
together,  as  it  were,  by  covetousness,  or  any  other 
terrene  and  viscid  affection.  But  let  us  now  a  little 
more  particularly  see  what  this  confession  of  the 
prophet  was. 

//'  thou,  Lord,  shouldst  mark  iniquity,  O  Lord, 
who  shall  stand]  An  uninstructed  and  incautious 
reader  might  perhaps  imagine,  that  the  Psalmist  was 
here  seeking  for  refuge  in  a  crowd,  and  desirous  of 
sheltering  himself  under  the  common  lot  of  human 
nature  ;  at  least  that  he  would  endeavour  to  find 
some  low  excuse  for  himself,  in  the  mention  of  its 
universal  degeneracy.  But  the  design  of  the  sacred 
writer  is  far  different  from  this  :  he  confesses  that 
whatever  he,  or  any  other  person,  on  a  transient  and 
inattentive  glance,  may  imagine  of  his  innocence, 
yet  when  the  eye  of  the  mind  is  directed  inward  in 
a  serious  and  fixed  manner,  then  he  sees  the  sum  and 
bulk  of  his  sins  to  be  so  immensely  great,  that  he  is 
even  struck  into  astonishment  by  it  ;  so  that  he  finds 
himself  beset,  as  it  were,  on  every  side  with  armed 
troops,  which  cut  offall  possibility  of  escape,  otherwise 
than  by  flying  to  divine  mercy,  and  to  the  freedom  of 
pardoning  grace.  He  perceives  himself  unable  to  bear 

*  Oratio  timida  ccclum  non  attingit,  Lemcraria  rcsilit,  &  vi  suA 
fnangitur.     Bernaud, 
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the  examination  of  an  awakened  conscience,  exercis- 
ing   itself   in    impartial  self-rctlection,  and  arguing 
from  thence  how  much  less  he  would  be  able  to  en- 
dure the   penetrating  eye  and  strict  scrutiny    of  the 
divine  justice  ;  he  cries  out,  as  it  were  in  horror  and 
trembling,  under   an    apprehension    of  it,   If  thou, 
Lord,  shouldst  mark  iniquities,  &c.  He  sees  him- 
self overwhelmed    with    crimes,   held  at  bay,  as    it 
were,  by  his  sins  of  every  side,  which  roar  around 
him  like  so  many   savage  creatures  just  ready  to  de- 
vour him.     And  he  that  does  not  see  this  to  be  his 
own  case,  is  either  almost  blind,  or  lives  abroad,  and 
never  descends  into   his  own  breast.     Gross  offences 
alone  strike  the  eye  of  our  fellow-creatures  ;  but  when 
we  seriously  consider  that  we  have  to  do  with  an  all- 
seeing  judge,  who  looks  at  once  through  every  cover- 
ing,   and   sees    the    most    secret     recesses    of    our 
hearts,  who  considers   not  only  what  may  be  con- 
cealed from  men,  but  even  from  ourselves,  so  as  most 
clearly  to  discover  every  the  least  stain  and  speck  of 
our  inmost  soul,  and  whose   infinite    holiness  must 
also  abhor  it :  is  it  possible  that  any  one   should   be 
so  infatuated,  as  in  such  a  view  still  to  retain  a  false 
and  foolish  conceit  of  his  own  innocence  ?  It  cannot 
be  doubted,  that  they  who  daily  and  accurately  sur- 
vey themselves  and  their  own  hearts,  though  they 
may  indeed  escape  many  of  those  evils  which  the  ge- 
nerality of  mankind,   who  live  as  it  were  by  chance, 
fall  into,   yet  in  consequence   of  that  very  care  and 
study  see  so  much  the  more  clearly  their  own  impu- 
rity, and  contract  a  greater  abhorrence  of  themselves, 
and  a  more  reverend  dread  of  the  divine  judgments. 
And  itiscertai.i  that  the  holier  any  one  is,   the  viler 
will  he  be  in  his  own  eyes  ;   and  [  may  also  add,    the 
viler  he  is  in   his  own  eyes,   the  more  dear,   precious 
and  honourable  will  he   be  in  the  sight  of  God.    But 
where   is  the   heart,  yea,   1   may   say,   where    is  the 
forehead  ot'  the  generality  of  mankind,  who  boast  of 
it  as  if  it  were  some  great  matter  to  be  free  from  the 
infamy  of  the  most  atrocious  crimes ;   have  they  not 
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continually  the  reward  of  this  their  egregious  virtue? 
"  I  have  not  committed  murder  and  robbery — You 
are  not  gibbeted  for  the  food  of  crows  and  ravens  *." 
But  they  who  bring-  the  whole  of  their  conduct,  their 
deeds  and  their  words,  the  glances  of  their  eye,  and 
all  the  inward  workings  of  their  affections,  and  ex- 
amine them  by  the  pure  and  strait  rule  of  the  divine 
law,  so  as  to  perceive  how  many  and  how  great  errors 
attend  every  most  cautious  day;  and  they  who  feel 
how  wavering  and  weak  their  faith  is,  how  luke- 
warm at  least,  if  not  how  cold,  their  piety  and 
charity;  how  ardent  their  love  of  this  world  still 
continues,  how  untamed  the  flesh,  how  unguarded 
the  senses,  how  unbridled  the  affections,  how  at- 
tentive their  hearts  to  trifles,  while  in  prayer,  so 
light  and  so  wandering;  they,  I  say,  who  perceive 
and  reflect  on  this,  with  what  poignant  grief,  with 
what  overwhelming  shame  must  they  be  seized,  and 
how  earnestly  and  how  justly  will  they  cry  out,  If 
thou,  Lord,  shouldst  mark  iniquity,  who  could 
stand? 

If  thou  shouldst  mark.']  If  thou  shouldst  en- 
quire and  scrutinize,  and  then  shouldst  retain  and 
impute,  for  the  Hebrew  word  imports  both.  If  thou 
shouldst  enquire,  thou  wouldst  find  something  of 
iniquity  in  the  most  righteous  of  mankind,  and 
when  thou  hast  found  it,  if  thou  shouldst  retain  it, 
and  call  him  to  an  account  for  it,  he  could  by  no 
means  free  himself  of  the  charge,  or  expiate  the 
crime.  Enquiring  thou  wouldst  easily  find  iniquity, 
but  he  by  the  most  diligent  enquiry  would  be  able 
to  discover  no  ransom,  and  therefore  will  be  unable 
to  stand,  will  have  no  place  on  which  to  set  his  foot, 
but  will  fall  by  the  irresistible  judgments  of  thy 
law,   and  sentence  of  thy  justice. 

There  have  been  great  disputes  one  way  and  ano- 
ther about  the  merit  of  good  works;  but  I  truly 
think  they   who  have  laboriously  engaged  in  them 

*  Furtum  non  feci.     Nun  pascib  in  crucc  corvos. 
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have  been  very  idly,  though  very  eagerly,  employ- 
ed about  nothing.  Since  the  more  sober  of  the 
schoolmen  themselves  acknowledge  there  can  be  no 
such  thing  as  meriting  from  the  blessed  God,  in  the 
human,  or  to  speak  more  accurately,  in  any  cre- 
ated nature  whatsoever;  nay,  so  far  from  any  pos- 
sibility of  merit,  there  can  be  no  room  for  reward 
any  otherwise  than  of  the  sovereign  pleasure  and 
gracious  kindness  of  God  :  and  the  more  ancient 
writers  when  they  use  the  word  merit,  mean  nothing 
by  it  but  a  certain  correlate  to  that  reward,  which 
God  both  promises  and  bestows  of  mere  grace  and 
benignity  ;  otherwise  in  order  to  constitute  what  is 
properly  called  merit,  many  things  must  concur, 
which  no  man  in  his  senses  will  presume  to  attri- 
bute to  human  works,  though  ever  so  excellent, 
particularly  that  the  thing  done  must  not  previously 
be  matter  of  debt,  and  be  entire  or  our  own  act, 
unassisted  by  foreign  aid,  it  must  also  be  perfectly 
good,  and  bear  an  adequate  proportion  to  the  re- 
ward claimed  in  consequence  of  it ;  if  all  these 
things  do  not  concur,  the  act  cannot  possibly  arise 
to  merit.  Whereas  I  think  no  one  will  venture  to 
assert,  that  any  one  of  these  can  take  place  in  any 
human  action  whatever.  Hut  why  should  I  enlarge 
here,    when  one  single  circumstance  overthrows  all 
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those  titles  ;  the  most  righteous  of  mankind  would 
not  be  able  to  stand,  if  his  works  were  weighed  in 
the  balance  of  strict  justice,  how  much  less  then 
could  they  deserve  that  immense  glory  which  is  now 
in  question  ?  Nor  is  this  only  to  be  denied  concern- 
ing the  unbeliever  and  sinner,  but  concerning  the 
righteous  and  pious  believer,  who  is  not  only  free 
from  all  the  guilt  of  his  former  impenitence  and  re- 
bellion, but  endowed  with  the  gift  of  the  spirit. 
The  interrogation  here  expresses  the  most  vehement 
negation,  and  signifies  that  no  mortal  in  whatever 
degree  he  is  placed,  if  he  be  called  to  the  strict  ex- 
amination of  divine  justice,  without  daily  and  re- 
peated  forgiveness,  could  be  able  to  keep  his  stand- 
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ing,  and  much  less  could  he  arise  to  that  glorious 
height.  "  That  merit,  says  Bernard,  on  which  my 
hope  relies,  consists  in  these  three  things,  the  love 
of  adoption,  the  truth  of  the  promise,  and  the  power 
of  its  performance*."  This  is  the  threefold  cord 
which  cannot  be  broken. 


Ver.  4.  But  there  is  forgiveness  with  thee,   that 
thou  mayest  be  feared. 

Tnrs  is  the  genuine  method  of  divine  grace,  it 
first  demands  a  mind  void  of  all  confidence  in  itself; 
that  so  it  may  be  filled  with  a  pure  and  entire  trust 
in  God,  for  though  that  blind  self  confidence,  which 
is  so  natural  to  us,  be  flatulent  and  empty,  yet  white 
it  possesses  the  mind,  it  is,  as  it  were,  blown  up  by 
it,  and  that  swelling  shakes  off  every  thing  more  solid, 
and  prevents  its  access  even  when  it  seems  to  sur- 
round us  on  every  side.  Yea,  it  seems  that  the 
riches  and  magnificence  of  divine  grace  cannot  with 
so  much  decency  communicate  itself,  when  it  is,  as 
it  were,  straitened  by  the  receiver;  for  since  it  is  so 
great  as  to  be  able  to  fill  every  thing,  it  requires  a 
free  and  ample  space,  in  which  to  dilate  itself.  lie, 
who  in  the  first  original  of  the  new  born  world, 
brought  all  things  out  of  nothing,  acts  like  himself 
in  the  regeneration  and  restoration  of  mankind  to 
holiness,  the  Holy  Spirit  finds  nothing  but  Tohu  va 
Bohu,  nothing  hut  what  is.  without  form  and  void  ; 
and  whoever  of  mankind  perceives  and  acknow- 
ledges this  to  be  his  case,  may  be  assured  that  the 
Spirit  of  Cod  already  begins  to  move  upon  him  to 
impregnate  the  face  of  the  abyss,  and  then  it  is  said 
concerning  them,  Let  there  he  tight,  and  there  is 
light*  even  that  light  bv  which  they  see  themselves 
unformed  and  dark,   and  destitute  of  every  thing 

*  Meritum,  cui  inniiitur  spes  mca,  trihus  hisce  constat,  charitatc 
adoptiotiis,  yerit&te  prpraissionis,  ct  potestatc  redditionis. 
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that  is  good.  It  is  a  great  sign  of  a  soul  beginning 
to  emerge  from  its  misery,  to  give  up  every  hope  of 
emerging  from  it,  except  that  one  which  arises  from 
free  mercy  alone,  and  in  this  sense,  it  may  truly  be 
said,  as  it  is  by  the  Poet, 

Una  salus  miseris  nullum  sperare  salutem. 
"  The  wretched  find  no  safety  but  despair." 

i.e.  in  themselves,  in  their  own  righteousness  or  inno- 
cence, their  own  industry  in  fulfilling  the  law,  or  any 
expiation  they  can  make  for  the  breach  of  it:  And  what 
the  Apostle  says  of  his  own  danger,  may  properly 
enough  be  applied  to  a  confession  of  the  soul,  pressed 
under  the  burden  of  its  own  guilt.  He  had  received 
the  sentence  of  death  in  ourselves,  that  zee  might  not 
trust  in  ourselves,  but  in  God  that  raises  the  dead. 
For  the  exclamation  before  us  bears  a  remarkable 
resemblance  to  that  expression,  If  thou,  Lord, 
shouldst  mark  iniquity,  O  Lord,  who  could  stand? 
but  there  is  forgiveness  with  thee  that  thou  mayst  be 
feared.  He  that  from  justice  found  not  any  ground 
upon  which  he  might  stand,  finds  in  mercy  a  place 
from  which  he  may  rise  again,  and  this  is  the  remedy 
of  all  our  grief  and  distress,  and  in  tins  sense  we 
must  be  sick  that  we  may  recover,  and  must  die  that 
we  may  live.  Grace  exerts  its  power,  where  nature 
and  art  and  all  the  excellency  and  strength  of  hu- 
man nature  fail  ;  nor  does  any  soul  celebrate  the  di- 
vine benignity  more  signally  than  those,  who  are 
snatched  as  it  were  out  of  the  flames,  when  they  are 
beginning  to  seize  them,  and  being  rescued  from  the 
very  jaws  of  hell,  return  to  life  again  and  breathe  in 
the  land  of  the  living. 

That  trite  distinction  of  sin,  into  mortal  and  venial, 
which  is  so  common  among  the  schoolmen,  is  not 
only  vain  and  destitute  of  all  support  from  the  word 
of  Clod,  but  is  indeed  very  faulty,  and  far  Prom  being 
itself  venial,  well  deserves  to  be  exploded  as  mortal  ; 
for  that  maligant    influence    which   it   has  upon  the 

Vol.   V.  T 
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morals  of  men.  If  the  most  open  danger  of  the  di- 
vine displeasure,  and  of  eternal  death,  cannot  hinder 
the  bold  race  of  men  from  rushing  on  headlong  to 
every  crime*",  and  breaking  all  the  barriers  of  duty 
which  God  has  prescribed  them,  will  it  not  add  great 
licentiousness. to  all  the  crowd  and  tumult 'of  head- 
strong desires,  when  some  sins  are  said  to  be  by  their 
own  nature,  and  in  the  whole  kind  of  them,  free  from 
the  condemning  sentence  of  the  divine  law  ?  But 
what  I  here  oppose  is  this,  give  me  the  holiest  man 
upon  earth,  the  man  who  of  all  others  stands  at  the 
remotest  distance,  both  in  the  affections  of  his  mind, 
and  conduct  of  his  life,  from  those  sins  which  they 
acknowledge  as  mortal,  will  he  not  deeply  feel  his 
need  of  daily  forgiveness,  from  the  multiplied  pollu- 
tions of  his  daily  infirmities?  He  truly  accounts  no 
sin  little,  which  is  committed  against  the  great  and 
ever-blessed  God,  nor  any  pardon  little,  which  he 
knows  to  proceed  from  his  infinite  grace.  Nor  will 
he  promise  himself  the  pardon  of  the  least  fault  which 
he  indulges  ;  nor  will  he  despair  of  obtaining  a  par- 
don of  the  greatest  for  which  he  is  truly  penitent. 
And  this  is  the  law  of  grace.  The  poet  said  with  a 
great  deal  of  justice,  "That  no  sinner  is  absolved  by 
himselff}"  because  he  is  as  it  were  turned  informer 
against  himself:  Yet  in  another  sense  the  sinner  is 
absolved  by  that  very  self-accusation,  and  sorrowing 
for  his  sins,  is  freed  from  the  guilt  of  them:  for  it  is 
not  by  any  means  to  be  conceived,  that  any  one  can 
return  into  favour  with  God,  unless  he  return  to  God  ; 
nor  that  any  one  can  return  to  God,  unless  he  re- 
nounce every  sin,  which  if  he  does,  they  are  all  en- 
tirely forgiven,  and  those  which  he  eagerly  desires  to 
cast  behind  his  buck,  .shall  never  rise  up  to  condemn 
him  to  his  face,  before  the  tribunal  of  the  divine  jus- 
tice.    This  sentiment  runs  through  all  the  evangelical 

*   Audax  omnia  perpeti 

Gens  humana,  ruit  per  vctitum  nefas.      ITor. 

f   Sc  itidico  nemo  nocens  absolvitur. 
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discourses  of  the  Prophets,  by  which,  as  so  many  he- 
ralds,   they  call  a  rebellious  people  to  return  to  the 
allegiance  of  God  their  supreme  king,  ret  urn  ye  back- 
sliding  children,   and  I  will  heal  your  hacks tidings. 
Yea  the  very  fountain  of  graced  Hie  Lord  of  the  Fro- 
phets,    who  is  himself  the  great  author  and  sum  ot 
the  gospel  doctrine,  as  soon  as  ever  he  came  forth  to 
publish  this  grace,   said,   repent,  for  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  is  at  hand.      Nor  can   any  mind    that  is  not 
fallen  into  utter  madness  and  comple'at  distraction, 
dream  of  a  pardon,  how  ample  and   glorious  soever, 
to  be  imparted  to  a  sinner,  that  will  not  repent  or  re- 
turn: nor  indeed  can  it  so  much  as  be  wished.      For 
how  unworthy  would  it  be  of  the  divine  majesty  and 
wisdom,  to  throw  away  such  precious  graces  on  those 
who    so   obstinately   despise    them:     But   there   is 
forgiveness   with    him,    which    is   added    with    the 
utmost   propriety:  with    him  there  is  a  treasure  of 
mercy  laid  up,  to  be  imparted  most  freely  and  richly 
to   every  humble  sinner  that  applies  to  him  for  it. 
Nor  is  the  dispensing  Grace   in  this  way,   at  all  in- 
consistent with  the  riches  and  freeness  of  it,  since  the 
greatest  sins,   and  most  aggravated  crimes  are  abso- 
lutely forgiven,    without   any  penalty  or   line  what- 
soever imposed  upon  the  offender;  yet  on  this  most 
reasonable  and   happy  condition,    that  they  who  are 
thus  received  into  the  divine  favour,  should  express 
their  grateful  acknowledgements  for  it,  by  love,  obe- 
dience and  sanctity  of  life.      Neither  is  this  forgive- 
ness the  less  free  and  gracious,  because  Jesus  Christ 
as  our  surety  and  redeemer  has  paid  the  price  of  it, 
having  been  appointed  for  and  destined  to  this  great 
and  arduous  work   by  the  Father.     For  what  does 
that  great  Father  of  mercies  her  in,   hut  in  order  to 
our  com  pleat  discharge,    by  one   certain  and  ever  to 
be  admired  way,  satisfy  himself  of  his  own,  by  fast- 
ening his  only  begotten  Son  to  the  Cross;  the  repo- 
sitory of  this  treasure  is  opened,    the  whole   price  is 
poured  out  at  once,    that  great  price  of  redemption, 
more  precious  than   all   the  treasures,    than   all   the 

F2 
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mines  of  gold  in  the  world,  or  even  the  whole  world 
itself.  But  they  who  anxiously  debate  the  point, 
whether  God  could  simply  and  absolutely  pardon  sin 
without,  any  price,  do  but  trifle;  for  whatever  may 
be  supposed  concerning  that,  who  is  there  that  will 
deny  that  this  way  of  the  salvation  of  men  which 
God  has  chosen,  is  so  full  of  stupendous  mystery, 
and  so  illustrious,  if  I  may  so  speak,  for  that  triune, 
and  toiis  most  benign  Aspect  of  Wisdom,  Justice  and 
Mercy,  that  nothing  can  be  thought  of  more  worthy 
the  divine  majesty,  nothing  sweeter,  nothing  more 
munificent  with  respect  to  unworthy  man;  so  that  it 
will  appear  J  t  ha  nasi  us  speaks  very  prudently  when 
he  said,  "We  ought  not  in  this  matter  so  much  to 
consider  the  absolute  power  of  God,  as  what  is  most 
advantageous  to  man,  and  what  most  worthy  the 
divine  Being*." 

It  was  fit  that  our  wise  Creator  should  give  us  a 
law,  and  that  law  was  both  useful  and  pleasant  to 
those  who  would  carefully  observe  it ;  but  when  once 
violated,  there  would  necessarilv  arise  a  fatal  enmitv 
between  the  law  and  transgressors,  an  enmity  which 
would  continually  become  progressive,  and  gather 
new  strength  in  the  progress;  but  as  for  our  obsti- 
nacy, what  is  it  more  than  xa-po?  xsVrpa  hotxTi^uv,  to  kick 
against  the  pricks?  The  law  is  inviolably  safe  in  its 
own  sanctity,  dignity  and  immortality;  but  we  by- 
striving  against  it,  what  do  we  gain  but  iniquity, 
disgrace  and  death?  So  that  if  there  were  no  umpire 
to  interpose,  there  would  be  no  hope,  but  that  the 
whole  human  kind  should  perish.  But  that  blessed 
and  efficacious  Intercessor  came  from  on  high,  and 
certainly  he  was  himself  a  divine  person,  who  could 
compose  such  a  controversy,  and  who  joining  by  an 
indissoluble  union  his  infinitely  better,  with  our  mi- 
serable and  mortal  nature,  did  so  by  a  most  wonder  - 

*  Ovk  Ztu$  1:i  iv  TvTu)  tu  Txjnx.ytji.x~i  to  a.~ryu<;  T«  Bi'a  aumTcy 
Aoyi^ea-Qat,    i',   ~o  ~q?;    oiv'-flixo^   Kv~rtt'M-tfQ*   *J   tzxvj    yi    iy.w<;    0;cwp7r- 
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fill  method,  render  to  the  law  all  its  accuracy  of  obe- 
dience, and   to   us  though  guilty,    impunity.      And 
having  thus  made  peace,   that  concord  might  after- 
wards continue  and  prevail,  he  animates  all  that  par- 
take of  this  blessed  peace,  by  his  own  new,  pure  and 
divine  Spirit,    that  thev  might  not  only  be  engaged 
sincerely  to  endeavour   diligently  to  observe  the  sa- 
cred precepts  of  the  law,  but  might  love  them,   and 
cordially  embrace  them;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
hath  tempered  the  severity  of  the  law  towards  all 
those  that  are  received   into  favour,    that  their  dili- 
gent,   pious  and  affectionate  observance  of  the  law, 
though  not  entirely  compleat,  should  by  our  indul- 
gent Father  be  most  graciously  accepted,   even  as  if 
it  were  perfect;   and  so  the  honour  of  the  divine  le- 
gislator is  secure  among  men,  and  his  peace  descends 
upon    them ;    and    this   is   what  our    text   observes, 
There  is  forgiveness   with  thee,    that    thou  mayst  be 
feared. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  fear  of  God  is  commonly 
used  in  scripture   to  signify,   not  only  the  whole  of 
his  worship,  but  all  pious  affections  whatsoever;  and 
consequently  the  whole  of  true  religion.     And  some 
translate  the  expression  here,    that  thoa  inayst  he  re- 
verently worshipped:    and  it    is   thus   used   with    the 
greatest  propriety.      I  speak  of  that  fear  which  is  so 
tar  from  denoting  that  servile,  hostile  diead  and  ter- 
ror which  some  might  think  of,  t  hat,  on  the  contrary 
it  entirely  excludes  it,    being  properly  a   reverence 
tempered  with  love:   yet  1  do  not  think  that  we  are 
to  exclude  all  dread  of  punishment  and  vindictive 
just  ice  under  the  name  of  a  servile  and  disingenuous 
rear;   nay  I  apprehend  such  a   fear  t<>  be  very  ne- 
ci  ss  u j  even  to  those  who  most  ardently  love,  so  long 
as  they  live  in  the  flesh,    in  order  to  tame  and  rein 
in  the  petulancy  of  it  ;  yea  love  itself  places  fear  as 
a  kind  of  bit  and  bridle  to  the  flesh  ',    Xlyjiesh  trem- 
bles for  fear  of  thee,   and  I  am  afraid  of  thy  jua 

*  Pulm  cxix.  u 
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merits,  Heb.  xii.  ult.  Let  us  serve  God  with  reverence 
and  godly  fear ',  for  our  God  is  a  consuming  fire.  This 
is  the  tear  which  is  called  the  beginning  of  wis- 
dom, and  marked  with  other  very  high  titles  of  ho- 
nour in  the  sacred  scripture  ;  without  which  we  can 
neither  conceive  the  beginning  of  divine  worship 
and  true  piety,  nor  pursue  the  improvement  of  it. 

As  this  holy  and  pure  fear  is  the  compend  and 
summary  of  religion,  so  this  pardon  and  free  re- 
mission of  sins  is  the  great  foundation  ami  support 
of  that  fear  and  religion.  As  the  whole  human 
race  is  defiled  with  sin,  the  despair  of  pardon,  would 
entirely  drive  us  away  from  God,  and  precluding 
all  ways  of  returning,  would  plunge  the  offender 
headlong  into  eternal  banishment  and  eternal 
hatred. 

With  thee  isforgiveness,  that  thou  mayst  be  fear- 
ed', that  men  may  not  dread  thee,  and  flee  thee  as 
an  inexorable  judge  and  enemy,  but  may  reverence, 
love,  and  serve  thee,  as  a  mild  and  gracious  Lord, 
as  a  most  merciful  and  loving  father.  And  this  is 
that  joyful  message  of  the  gospel,  to  which  sinners 
run,  as  soon  as  they  hear  and  understand  it,  pros- 
trating themselves  with  all  humility  at  the  feet  of  so 
mild  a  Lord,  and  so  gracious  a  king.  "  Lor  no 
one,  as  Ambrose  says,  will  think  of  repenting,  but 
he  who  hopes  for  indulgence  V  This  merciful  God 
calls  back  to  his  favour  those  that  are  as  it  were  fly- 
ing from  it,  saying,  Return  ye  apostates  and  rebels, 
and  I  will  pardon  and  heal  your  backslidings.  And 
they,  as  if  their  bowels  sounded  to  the  unison  note 
of  mercy,  with  reciprocal  penitence  and  love,  an- 
swer, Behold  we  come  unto  thee,  for  thou  art  Je- 
hovah our  God.  And  this  is  that  which  the  great 
Messenger  and  Author  of  our  salvation  preached  and 
set  forth;  Repent,  says  he,  for  the  kingdom  of  hea- 
ven is  at  hand.     You  are  not  now  pursued  by  wrath 

*  Nemo  meditabitur  pornifentiam.  nisi  qui  speraverit  indul- 
gentiam. 
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and  vengeance,  threatening  utterly  to  extirpate  you 
and  cut  you  off", but  the  kingdom  of  heaven,   the  dis- 
pensation of  love,  mercy  and  grace,  opens  its  bosom 
to  embrace  you,   and  freely  offers  you  the  full  par- 
don of  all  your  former  obstinacy  and  rebellion.    Be- 
hold the  compassionate  Father  meeting  that  prodigal 
son,  which  had  so  basely  run  from  him,  while  yet  afar 
off  on  his  return  ;   and   instead   of  chiding  and  up- 
braiding him,  burying  as  it  were  not  only  all  his  sins, 
but  even  his  very  confession,  as  in  a  deluge  of  love, 
amidst  the  tenderest   embraces,    kisses,   and    tears. 
J\Iake  me  to  hear,  says  David,  the  voice  of  joy  and 
gladness,  that  the  bones  which  tlwa  hast  broken  may 
rejoice.     By  that  lamentable  fall,   he  had  as  it  were 
dashed   himself  against  the  rock  of  divine  justice, 
so  that  all  his  bones  were  broken  ;   but  what  a  voice 
of  joy  and  gladness  is    that  which  should    restore 
full  soundness  and  strength  to  bones  which  had  as 
it  were  been  crushed  and  shattered  to  pieces.   Surely 
it  is  no  other  voice  than   that  so  often  used  by  our 
Saviour  in  the  gospel,  Son  be   of  good  cheer,   thy 
sins  are  forgiven  thee.     That  was  the  grace,  softer 
than  oil,  sweeter  than  roses,  zvhich  flowed  from  his 
lips  into  the  sinners  wounds,  and  being  poured  into 
the  contrite  heart,   not  only  heals  but  blesses  it,  yea, 
and  marks  it  out  for  eternal   blessedness.      But  alas! 
the  greater  part  of  sinners  sleep  in  their  misery,  and 
though  their  distempers  are  mortal,   feel  them    not. 
It  is  therefore  no   great  wonder  that  this  grace,   this 
precious,  this  invaluable  remedy  is  despised  by  them. 
But  (> !   how  sweet  is  the  voice  of  pardon  to  a  soul 
groaning  under  the  burden  of  sin. 

Quale  per  <g$tltm 


Dulcis  aquae  salients  sit//n  restinguert  rivo. 

"  Sweet  as  tlie  livinji  stream  to  summer   thirst.' 
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But  as  one  well  expresses  it;  "  He  that  has  never 
known  discomfort,  knows  not  What  consolation 
means.     Men  of  this  world,  entangled  in  the  cares 
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of  life,  and  in  its  crimes,  insensible  of  misery,  at- 
tend not  to  mercy  */'  But  if  any  who  imagine 
themselves  partakers  of  this  forgiveness  do  not  at 
the  same  time  feel  their  hearts  struck  with  a  pious 
fear  of  the  Divine  Majesty,  let  them  know  that  their 
joys  are  all  self-invented  dreams,  since  it  is  for  this 
very  end  that  there  is  forgiveness  with  God  even 
that  he  may  he  feared. 

In  the  remainder  of  this  Psalm  the  author  asserts 
his  confidence  in  God,  and  labours  to  confirm  and 
establish  that  of  all  true  believers. 

Ver.  5.  I  wait  for  the  Lord,  my  soul  doth  wait,  and 
in  his  word  do  I  hope. 

6.  My  soul  waiteth  for  the  Lord,  more  than  they  that 
watch  for  the  morning;  I  say  more  than  they  that 
watch  jor  the  morning. 

7.  Let  Israel  hope  in  the  Lord,  for  with  the  Lord 
there  is  mercy,  and  with  him  is  plenteous  redemp- 
tion. 

8.  And  he  shall  redeem  Israel  from  all  his  iniquities. 

I  wait  for  the  Lord.]  With  thee  is  mercy,  thev 
who  heartily  believe  this,  are  drawn  by  that  sweet 
and  amiable  force  and  desire  to  be  partakers  of  it. 
And  certainly  there  is  no  true  faith  in  the  doctrine 
of  salvation,  unless  it  be  attended  with  this  mag- 
netic force  by  which  it  draws  the  soul  to  God.  One 
would  think  it  should  be  impossible,  where  this 
effect  is  not  produced,  that  there  should  be  so  much 
as  an  historical  faith  ;  and  surely  it  i.s  contrary  to, 
and  inconsistent  with  the  rational  nature,  to  see  so 
desirable  and  excellent  a  good  laid  down,  as  it  were, 
before  us,  and  freely  offered,  without  running  most 
freely  to  embrace  it,  with  open  arms,  and  an  ardent 
impetuosity  of  soul. 

*  Qui'-quis  antcm  dcsolationom  non  novit,  nee  consolationcm  ag- 
noscere  potest.  Homines  scruli  negotiis  &  flagitiis  iinplicati,  dum 
mi&cnain  non  sentiunt,  misericordiam  non  attendunt.      Bern. 
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The  jail h  therefore  of  vulgar  and  merely  nominal 
Christians  is  quite  dead,  and  deserves  not  the  name 
of  faith  at  all.  I  mean  that  which  is  not  sufficient 
to  excite  them  earnestly  to  desire  and  expect  that 
divine  grace  which  they  say  they  believe.  True 
and  lively  faith  is  the  eye  of  the  inner  man,  which 
beholds  an  infinitely  amiable  God,  the  lucid  and 
perpetual  fountain  of  grace,  and  by  the  view  is 
immediately  kindled  into  most  fervent  love.  That 
divine  light  which  is  sent  from  heaven  into  the  soul, 
is  the  vehicle  of  heat  too,  and  by  its  ardent  rays, 
presently  sets  the  heart  on  fire  ;  the  flame  rises  sub- 
lime, and  bears  all  the  affections  of  the  mind 
with  it,  to  that  consummate  beauty  which  it  renders 
visible. 

When  a  philosopher  was  asked,  why  that  which 
is  fair  attracts  our   love?  he  answered,    "  It  is  the 
question  of  a  blind  man,"  tu'^a»  ipunyy.a..     Well  then 
might  the   Psalmist,  when  he  has  been  contemplat- 
ing the  divine  goodness,  represent  himself  as  quite 
trsnsported  with  its  charms,   q.   d.   "  It  is  nothing 
earthly,   nothing  mortal,   that   is  the  object  of  my 
wish  ;  my  soul  hangs  on  the  Lord  alone  ;  it  thirsts 
for  thee,  and  till  it  arrives  at  the  enjoyment  of  thee, 
it  will  still  be  waiting.      Hasten  Lord  to  support  and 
comfort  me,  for  I  am  sick  with  love  ;  nor  is  there 
(DUI  thing  in  hear  en  or  earth  beside  thee,  O  Lord, 
which    can    satiate    or   delight    this    soul  of  mine, 
pierced  through  as  it  were  with  this  sacred  passion: 
and  though  I  am    and  feel   myself  to  be  most  un- 
worthy of  loving  thee,   or  of  hoping  ever  to  enjoy 
thee,  yet  my  meanness  and  vileness,  even  when  com- 
pared with  thine  immense  majesty  and  sublimity,  do 
not  deter  me  so  much,   as    thy   boundless   clemency 
and  goodness,   added  to  thy  truth,  while  I  have  thy 
word  of  promise   before  mine  eyes    for  my  support, 
sustains   me,   and    animates   my  courage;   therefore*/ 
while  my  love   and  desires   are  most  ardent,    I  will 
nevertheless  expect  and   wait  with  inward  patience 
and  perseverance  :  and  though   a  heart  which  loves 
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like  mine,  must  find  a  delay  grievous,  yet  unshaken 
hope  shall  alleviate  that  sickness  of  the  soul.  Just 
as  they  that  watch  jor  the  morning,  however  they 
may  be  afflicted  with  the  darkness  and  coldness  of 
the  night,  are  constantly  supported  with  the  assured 
hope  that  the  dawn  will  come,  and  the  day  arise  in 
all  its  glory." 

Nor  does  the  Psalmist  envy  others  their  share  in 
these  felicities  which  arise  from  love  and  hope  ;  on 
the  contrary,  with  a  ehearfut  and  liberal  mind,  he 
invites  all  to  this  immense  ocean  of  riches,  not  shut 
up,  but  free  to  all,  Let  Israel  hope  in  the  Lord  : 
And,  lest  the  confluence  of  such  vast  numbers 
should  suggest  any  fears  of  straitness  and  want, 
lie  confidently  declares  that  there  is  wealth  enough 
and  more  than  enough,  to  supply  all  their  ne- 
cessities ;  for  with  the  Lord,  says  he,  there  is 
mercy,  and  with  him  plenteous  redemption ;  grace 
rich  and  copious  enough  to  support  all  sinners,  and 
to  forgive  all  sins,  and  all  that  apply  to  it  shall  in- 
fallibly find  that  he  redeems  Israel  from  all  his  ini- 
quities. The  eye  of  faith  is  by  no  means  evil,  but 
bright  and  sparkling  with  unbounded  charity;  it 
wishes  all  good  to  all,  and  above  all,  wishes  them  a 
beatific  union  with  the  supreme  and  infinite  good. 
As  in  that  kingdom  of  glory  there  is  no  malignity, 
no  envy,  because  there  can  be  no  straitness,  but  ac- 
cording to  that  emphatical  saying  of  our  blessed 
Saviour,  There  are  many  mansions,  there  is  bound- 
less space,  and  the  seats  of  pious  souls  are  not 
marked  out  in  any  narrow  boundaries,  but  in  an  am- 
ple court;  so  even  in  the  previous  kingdom  and 
banquet  of  grace,  our  heavenly  Father's  house  is 
magnificent,  both  on  account,  of  its  amplitude,  and 
the  rich  provision  which  it  contains. 

Let  me  beseech  you  therefore  strictly  to  examine 
your  own  souls,  enquire  what  it  is  that  they  chiefly 
wish,  hope  and  desire  ;  whether  they  give  chace  as 
it  were  to  every  painted  fly  ;  whether,  forsaking  the 
fountain   of  living    waters,   they   are    digging    for 
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themselves  cisterns  of  clay,,  and   these  leaky   too, 
with  great  and  unprofitable  labour.  O  !  wretched  de- 
ceitfulness  of  every  earthly  hope,  which  mocks  and 
deludes  us  so  much  the  more  in  proportion   to  the 
extravagance  of  its  promises.   Blessed  are  they,  and 
only  they,   who  fix  their  eyes  and  their  souls  above, 
and  say  with  the  Psalmist,  Lord  I  wait  on  t/iee,  my 
soul  does  wait,   and  in   thy  word  do  I  trust  :  and  as 
elsewhere,  And  now  Lord,  what  wait  I  for,  my  hope 
is  in  thee.     Happy  they  who  have  quitted  all  those 
low  desires  and  pursuits,   which  are  unworthy    of  a 
generous  and  immortal  spirit,  and  have  fixed   their 
love  on  one :   whose   heart  and   hopes  are  set  upon 
that  one,   in   whom  all  things   excellent  meet  and 
center.     A  chearfuljoy  always  shines  on  their  face; 
nor  do  their  cheeks  glow  with  the  shame  of  repulse 
and  disappointment.     While  we  are  wandering  hi- 
ther and  thither,  in  the  vicious  and  perplexed   pur- 
suit of  flattering  objects,   what  frequent    lamenta- 
tion,  what  fond  complaint  of  delusive  fortune,  and 
that  tragical  outcry,  lu>  la  TpauTolwv  Izo-wJvvwv,  of  griev- 
ous and   painful  wounds  !    What  crowds   of    fears 
and  cares  divide  the  mind,  and  hurry  it  now  one  way, 
and   now  another?   but   when   we  fix  our  hope  and 
our  heart  on  the  only  support,  on  the  only  true  and 
all-sunicient  good,    all  is  safe,  and   the  soul   treads 
firm  as  it  were,  while  the  whole  globe  trembles.    Let 
external  things  be  borne  this  way  or  that,  there  is 
peace  within;  nor  when  all  methods  have  been  ex- 
amined, can  any  other  be   found   for   the   establish- 
ment  of  the   mind,   than    that   it  should   lav  all  its 
31  ness  upon  the  one  immoveable  and  immutable  Rock. 


A  MGBEST  DEFENCE* 

OF 

MODERATE    EPISCOPACY, 

As  established  in  Scotland  at  the  Restoration  of 
King  Charles  II. 

1.  TT^PISCOPAL  government,  managed  in  con- 
JL^d  junction  with  presbyters,  presbyteries,  and 
synods,  is  not  contrary  to  the  rule  of  scripture,  or 
the  example  of  the  primitive  church,  but  most 
agreeable  to  both. 

2.  Yea,  it  is  not  contrary  to  that  new  covenant, 
which  is  pretended  by  so  many  as  the  main,  if  not 
the  only,  reason  of  their  scrupling  ;  and  for  their 
sakes  it  is  necessary  to  add  this  :  for  notwithstand- 
ing the  many  irregularities  both  in  the  matter  and 
form  of  that  covenant,  and  in  the  illegal  and  vio- 
lent ways  of  pressing  and  prosecuting  of  it;  }*ei  to 
them  who  still  remain  under  the  conscience  of  its 
full  force  and  obligation,  and  in  that  some  incon- 
vinceably  persuaded,  it  is  certainly  most  pertinent, 
if  it  be  true,  to  declare  the  consistence  of  the  present 
government,  even  with  that  obligation. 

And  as  both  of  these  assertions,  I  believe,  upon 
the  exactest  (if  impartial  and  impassionate)  inquiry, 
will  be  found  to  be  in  themselves  true,  so  they  arc 
owned  bv  the  generality  of  the  presbyterians  in  En"-- 
land,  as  themselves  have  published  their  opinions  in 
print,  with  this  title,  Two  Papers  of  proposals, 
humbly  presented  to   his  Majesty,   by  the  reverend 

*  Even  this  Modest  Defence  takes  for  granted  the  leading  point 
in  debate  between  Episcopalians  and  Presbyterians,  namely,  the 
superiority  dc  jure,  and  ex  officio,  of  one  scriptural  bishop,  or 
teaching  presbyt<  r,  to  another  overseer,  or  teaching  elder. 

Several  other  animadversations  on  tin  Modest  Defence  might  be 
made,  particularly  respecting  the  alledged  violence  of  the  Scotch 
Covenanters,  which  we  forbear  to  make.     Edit. 
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ministers  of  the  Presbyterian  persuasion,  printed 
at  London,  anno  l66l. 

Besides  other  passages  in  those  papers  to  the 
same  purpose,  in  page  11  and  12  are  these  words: 
"  And  as  these  are  our  general  ends  and  motives,  so 
"  we  are  induced  to  insist  upon  the  form  of  a  synodi- 
"  cal  government,  conjunct  with  a  fixed  presidency 
"  or  episcopacy  ;  for  these  reasons  : 

1.  We  have  reason  to  helieve  that  no  other 
terms  will  he  so  generally  agreed  on,  Sec. 
"  2.  It  being  agreeable  to  the  scripture  and  the 
primitive  government,  is  likeliest  to  be  the  way 
of  a  more  universal  concord,  if  ever  the  churches 
"  on  earth  arrive  at  such  a  blessing:  however,  it 
"  will  be  most  acceptable  to  God  and  well  informed 
"  consciences. 

3.  It  will  promote  the  practice  of  discipline 
and  godliness  without  discoid,  and  promote 
order  without  hindering  discipline  and  godli- 
ness. 

"  4.  And  it  is  not  to  be  silenced  (though  in 
some  respects  we  are  loathe  to  mention  it)  that  it 
"  will  save  the  nations  from  the  violation  of  the 
"  solemn  vow  and  covenant,  without  wronging 
"  the  church  at  all,  or  breaking  any  other  oath, 
"  &c." 

And  a  little  after,  they  add,  "  That  the  prelacy 
"  disclaimed  in  that  covenant,  was  the  engrossing 
"  the  sole  power  of  ordination  and  jurisdiction  ;  and 
"  exercising  of  the  whole  discipline,  absolutely  by 
"  bishops  themselves,  and  their  delegates,  chan- 
"  cellors,  surrogates,  and  officials,  &c.  excluding 
"  wholly  the  pastors  of  particular  churches  from  all 
"  share  in  it.'' 

And  there  is  one  of  prime  note  amongst  them, 
who,  in  a  large  treatise  of  church-government,  d< 
clearly  evidence,  that  this  was  the  mind  both  of  the 
parliament  of  England,  and  of  the  assembly  of  di- 
vines at  Westminster,  as  they  themselves  did  ex- 
pressly declare  it  in  the  admitting  of  the  covenant, 
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That  they  understood  it  not  to  be  against  all  Epis- 
copacy;  but  only  against  that  particular  frame,  as 
it  is  worded  in  the  article  itself*.  As  for  our  pre- 
sent model  in  Scotland,  and  the  way  of  managing 
it,  whatsoever  is  amiss  (and  it  can  be  no  wrong  to 
make  that  supposition,  concerning  any  church  on 
earth)  the  brethren  that  are  dissatisfied,  had  possi- 
bly better  acquitted  their  duty,  by  free  admonitions 
and  significations  of  their  own  sense  in  all  things, 
than  by  leaving  their  stations,  which  is  the  only 
thing  that  has  made  the  breach  (I  fear  very  hard 
to  cure,  and  in  human  appearance  near  to  incur- 
able). But  there  is  much  charity  due  to  those  fol- 
lowing their  own  consciences;  and  they  owe,  and  I 
hope  they  pay,  the  same  back  again  to  those  that 
do  the  same  in  another  way.  And  whatsoever  may 
be  the  readiest  and  happiest  way,  of  re-uniting  those 
that  are  naturally  so  minded,  the  Lord  reveal  it  to 
them  in  due  time. 

This  one  word  I  shall  add,  That  this  difference 
should  arise  to  a  great  height,  may  seem  somewhat 
strange  to  any  man,  that  calmly  considers,  that 
there  is  in  this  church  no  change  at  all,  neither  in 
the  doctrine  nor  worship;  no,  nor  in  the  substance 
of  the  discipline  itself;  but  when  it  falls  on  matter 
easily  inflammable,  a  litfle  sparkle,  how  great  a  fire 
will  it  kindle  ! 

Oh  !  who  would  not  long  for  the  shadows  of  the 
evening,   from  all  those  poor  childish  contests  ! 

But  some  will  say  that  we  are  engaged  against 
prelacy  by  covenant,  and  therefore  cannot  yield  to 
so  much  as  you  do,  without  perjury. 


Ans.  That  this  is  wholly  untrue,  I  thus  demon- 
strate.—When  that  covenant  was  presented  to  th-e 
assembly  with  the  bare  name  of  prelacy  joined  to 


*  Baxter  of  Church   Government,  P.  III.  C.    1.  tit.   page  275. 

id 

297 
and  330.      ibid. 


Uil-M1      ■'  V^l         V'»IUIV/ll  V.*  t'vtlllilllill,  L      •       A  .1    1   .         V^  •  M.    •         fell*  l''**^V"     ^  *     *■*  < 

*'  An   Episcopacy  desirable   for   the  reformation,  preservation,   and 
peace  of  the  churches,  a  fixed  president,  durante  vita."     See  p.  297 
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popery,  many  contrary  and  reverend  divines,  de- 
sired that  the  word  (prelacy)  might  be  explained, 
because  it  was  not  all  Episcopacy  they  were  against; 
and  thereupon  the  following  clause,  in  the  paren- 
thesis, was  given  by  way  of  explication,  in  these 
words,  (That  the  church  government  by  archbi- 
shops, bishops,  their  chancellors,  and  commissaries, 
deans,  and  chapters,  arch-deacons,  and  all  the 
other  ecclesiastical  officers  depending  on  that  hie- 
rarchy) by  which  it  appears,  that  it  was  only  the 
English  hierarchy  or  frame,  that  was  covenanted 
against;  and  that  which  was  then  existent,  that  was 
taken  down. 

II.  When  the  house  of  lords  took  the  covenant, 
Mr.  Thomas  Coleman,  that  gave  it  them,  did  so  ex- 
plain it,  and  profess  that  it  was  not  their  intent  to 
covenant  against  all  Episcopacy  ;  and  upon  this  ex- 
plication it  was  taken;  and  certainly  the  parliament 
was  most  capable  of  giving  the  due  sense  of  it,  see- 
ing it  was  they  that  did  impose  it. 

III.  And  it  could  not  be  all  Episcopacy  that  was 
excluded,  because  a  parochial  Episcopacy  was  at 
that  same  time  used  and  approved  commonly  in 
England. 

IV.  And  in  Scotland  they  had  used  the  help  of 
visitors,  for  the  reformation  of  their  churches,  com- 
mitting the  care  of  a  countrj7  or  circuit,  to  some 
one  man,  which  was  as  high  a  sort  of  Episcopacy 
at  least  as  any  I  am  pleading  for;  besides  that,  they 
had  moderators  in  all  their  synods,  which  were  tem- 
porary  bis!  ops. 

V.  Also  tne  chief  divines  of  the  late  assembly  at 
Westminster,  that  recommended  that  covenant  to 
the  nations,  have  professed  their  own  judgment  for 
such  a  moderate  Episcopacy  as  lam  here  defending, 
and  therefore  they  never  intended  the  exclusion  of 
this  by  covenant. 

After  the  same  author  saith.  As  we  have  prelacy 
to  be  aware  of,  so  we  have  the  contrary  extreme 
to  avoid  ;  and  the  church's  peace,    if  it  may  be  so 
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procured,  and  as  we  must  not  take  down  the  minis- 
try, lest  it  prepare  men  for  Episcopacy,  so  neither 
must  we  be  against  any  profitable  use  and  exercise 
of  the  ministry,  or  desirable  order  amongst  them,  for 
fear  of  introducing  prelacy,  Sec. 

There  is  another  that  has  wrote  a  treatise  on  pur- 
pose, and  that  zealous  enough,  concerning  the  ob- 
ligation of  the  league  and  covenant,  under  the  name 
of  Theophilus  Timercus,  and  yet  therein  it  is  ex- 
pressly asserted,  that  however  at  first  vkw  it  might 
appear,  that  the  parliament  had  renounced  all  Epis- 
copacy, yet,  upon  exacter  inquiry,  it  was  evident 
to  the  author,  that  that  very  scruple  was  made  by 
some  members  in  parliament,  and  resolved,  with  the 
consent  of  their  brethren  in  Scotland,  that  the  co- 
venant was  only  intended  against  prelacy,  as  it  wa* 
then  in  being  in  England,  leaving  a  latitude  for 
Episcopacy,  &c. 

It  would  be  noted,  that  when  that  covenant  was 
framed,  there  was  no  Episcopacy  at  all  in  being  in 
Scotland,  but  in  England  only  ;  so  that  the  extir- 
pation of  that  frame  only  could  then  be  merely  in- 
tended. 

Likewise  it  would  be  considered  of,  though  there 
is  in  Scotland  at  present  the  name  of  dean  and  chap- 
ter and  commissaries:  yet  that  none  of  these  do  ex- 
ercise  at  all  any  part  of  the  discipline  under  that 
name,  neither  any  other,  as  chancellor  or  surrogate, 
Sec.  by  delegation  from  bishops,  with  total  exclu- 
sion of  the  community  of  presbyters  from  all  power 
and  share  in  it,  which  is  the  greatest  point  of  dif- 
ference between  that  model  and  this  with  us,  and 
imports  so  much  as  to  the  main  of  discipline. 

I  do  not  deny  that  the  generality  of  the  people, 
even  of  ministers  in  Scotland,  when  they  took  the 
covenant,  did  understand  that  article,  as  against 
all  Episcopacy  whatsoever,  even  the  most  mode- 
rate; especially  if  it  should  be  restored  under  the 
express  name  of  bishops  and  archbishops,  never  con- 
sidering how  diifercnt  the  nature  and   model,  and 
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way  of  exercising  it,  might  be  thought  on  under 
these  names;  and  that  the  due  regulating  of  the 
thing  is  much  more  to  be  regarded,  than  either  the 
returning  or  altering  the  name;  but  though  they 
did  not  then  consider  any  such  thing,  yet  certainly 
it  concerns  them  now  to  consider  it,  when  it  is  re- 
presented to  them,  that  not  only  the  words  of  the 
oath  itself  do  very  genuinely  consist  with  such  a 
qualified  and  distinctive  sense;  but  that  the  very 
composers  and  imposers  of  it,  or  a  considerable 
part  of  them,  did  so  understand  and  intend  it;  and 
unless  they  can  make  it  appear,  that  the  Episcopacy 
now  in  question  with  us  in  Scotland,  is  either  con- 
traiy  to  the  word  of  God;  or  to  that  mitigated  sense 
of  their  own  oath,  it  would  seem  more  suitable  to 
christian  charity  and  moderation,  rather  to  yield  to 
it,  as  tolerable  at  least,  than  to  continue  so  inflexibly 
to  their  first  mistakes,  and  excessive  zeal  for  love 
of  it,  as  to  divide  from  the  church,  and  break  the 
bond  of  peace. 

It  may  likewise  be  granted,  that  some  learned 
men  in  England,  M'ho  have  refused  to  take  the  co- 
venant, did  possibly  except  against  that  article  of  it 
as  signifying  the  total  renunciation  and  abolition  of 
Episcopacy,  and  seeing  that  it  was  the  real  event 
and  consequence  of  it,  and  they  having  many  other 
strong  and  weighty  reasons  for  refusing  it,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  they  were  little  curious  to  enquire  what 
past  amongst  the  contrivers  of  it,  and  what  distinc- 
tion or  different  senses,  either  the  words  of  that  ar- 
ticle might  admit,  or  those  contrivers  might  intend 
by  them. 

Aud  the  truth  is,  that,  besides  many  other  evils, 
the  iniquity  aud  unhappiness  of  such  oaths,  and  co- 
venant-, lie  much  in  this,  that  being  commonly 
framed  by  persons  that  even  amongst  themselves, 
are  not  fully  of  one  mind,  but  have  their  different 
opinions  and  interests  to  serve  (and  it  was  so  even 
m  this)  they  commonly  patched  up  so  many  seve- 
ral articles  and  clauses,  and  those  too  of  so  versatile 

Vol.  V.  (i 
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and  ambiguous  terms,  that  they  prove  most  wretch- 
ed snares  and  thickets  of  briars  and  thorns  to  the 
consciences  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  them, 
and  matter  of  endless  contentions  and  disputes 
amongst  them,  about  the  true  sense  and  intend- 
ment, and  the  ties  and  obligations  of  those  doubt- 
ful clauses,  especially  in  such  alterations  and  re- 
volutions of  affairs,  as  always  may,  and  often 
do,  even  within  i'ew  years,  follow  after  them,  for 
the  models  and  productions  of  such  devices  are 
not  usually  long-lived.  And  whatsoever  may  be 
said  for  their  excuse  in  whole  or  in  part,  who  (in 
yielding  to  the  power  that  pressed  it,  and  the  gene- 
ral opinion  of  this  church  at  that  time)  did  take 
that  covenant  in  the  most  moderate  and  least  schis- 
matical  sense  that  the  terms  can  admit;  yet  I  know 
not  what  can  be  said  to  clear  them  of  a  very  great 
sin,  that  not  only  framed  such  an  engine,  but  vio- 
lently imposed  it  upon  all  ranks  of  men;  not  mi- 
nisters and  other  public  persons  only,  but  the  whole 
body  and  community  of  the  people,  thereby  engag- 
ing such  droves  of  poor  ignorant  persons  to  they 
know  not  what,  and  (to  speak  freely)  to  such  a 
hodge-podge  of  things  of  various  concernments,  re- 
ligious and  civil,  as  church  discipline  and  govern- 
ment, the  privileges  of  parliaments,  and  liberties  of 
subjects,  and  condign  punishment  of  malignants, 
things  hard  enough  for  the  wisest  and  learnedest 
to  draw  the  just  lines  of,  and  to  give  plain  defini- 
tions and  decisions  of  them,  and  therefore  certainly, 
as  far  off  from  the  reach  of  poor  country  people's 
understanding,  as  from  the  true  interest  of  their 
souls,  and  yet  to  tie  them  by  a  religious  oath,  ei- 
ther to  know  all,  or  to  contend  for  them  blindfold, 
without  knowing  of  them.  Where  will  there  be  in- 
stanced a  greater  oppression  and  tyranny  over  con- 
sciences than  this?  Certainly,  they  that  now  go- 
vern in  this  church  cannot  be  charged  with  any 
thing  near  or  like  unto  it;  for  whatsoever  they  re- 
quire of  intrants  to  the  ministry,   they  require  nei- 
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ther  subscriptions  nor  oaths  of  ministers  already  en- 
tered, and  far  less  of  the  whole  body  of  the  people. 
And  it  were  ingenuously  done  to  take  some  notice 
of  any  point  of  moderation,  or  whatsoever  else  is 
really  commendable,  even  in  those  we  account  our 
greatest  enemies,  and  not  to  take  any  party  in  the 
world,  for  the  absolute  standard  and  unfailing  rule 
of  truth  and  righteousness  in  all  things. 
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A   SERMON,    &c. 


2  Cor.  v.  20. 

Now  then  we  are  ambassadors  for  Christ,  as  though 
God  did  beseech  you  by  us;  we  pray  you  in 
Christ's  stead,   be  ye  reconciled  unto  God. 

IT  is  appointed  unto  all  men  once  to  die,  and 
after  that  come  to  judgment,  saith  the  author  to 
the  Hebrews.  Two  sad  necessities  to  sinful  man. 
This  last,  nature's  light  discovers  not;  but  the 
other,  though  it  be  seldom  deep  in  our  thoughts,  is 
almost  always  before  our  eyes:  and  though  few  se- 
riously remember  it,  yet  none  can  be  ignorant  of  it. 
Against  this  known  and  universal  evil,  the  chief  of 
heathen  moralists,  the  stoics,  have  much  endea- 
voured to  arm  themselves ;  and  others  have  bent 
the  strength  of  their  wits  to  master  the  fear  of 
death,  and  have  made  themselves  and  some  of  their 
hearers  conquerors  in  imagination:  but  when  the 
king  of  terrors  really  appeared,  he  dashed  their 
stout  resolutions,  and  turned  all  their  big  words  and 
looks  into  appalment. 

And  the  truth  is,  there  are  no  u.;  oniDgs  in  the 
world  able  to  argue  a  man  into  a  willii  gness  to 
part  with  a  present  being,  without  some  hopes  at 
least  of  one  more  happy  ;  nor  will  any  contentedly 
dislodge,  though  they  dwell  never  so  meanly,  except 
upon  terms  of  changing  for  the  better. 

The  christian  then  (not  nominal,  but  truly  such) 
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is  the  only  man  that  can  look  death  immediately  in 
the  face;  for  he  knows  assuredly  that  he  shall  re- 
move to  a  house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the 
heavens. 

This  discourse  beginning  this  chapter,  occasioned 
by  the  end  of  the  former,  continues  to  the  J 2th 
verse,  where  the  apostle  subjoins  an  apology  for 
his  high  and  confident  manner  of  speaking;  which 
apology  serves  likewise  for  a  very  pertinent  re- 
entry to  the  main  discourse  of  the  former  chapter, 
concerning  the  worth  and  work  of  the  ministry. 
But  because  of  the  apostle's  frequent,  yet  season- 
able digressions,  proleptic  and  exegetic,  divers  may 
model  the  analysis  after  divers  manners. 

To  take  then  the  discourse  as  it  lies  here  together, 
abstract  from  precedent  and  consequent,  I  think 
(with  submission)  it  may  be  divided  into  these  two 
heads  : 

First,  The  apostle's  resolution  for  death. 

Secondly,  His  course  and  manner  of  life  ;  each 
supported  with  their  proper  grounds  or  reasons  :  the 
former  to  verse  9,  the  other  to  the  end  of  the 
chapter. 

The  resolution  is  so  strong,  that  lie  expresses  it 
by  the  words  of  earnest  desiring  and  groaning;  and 
this  resolution  for  death,  springs  from  his  assurance 
of  life  after  death:  IVe  know  that  if  our  earthly 
house  of  this  tabernacle  were  dissolved,  we  have  a 
building  of  God,  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in 
the  heavens.  Pie  speaks  in  his  own  and  his  colleagues 
names  :  and  the  whole  matter  of  both  is  set  forth  by 
an  elegant  continued  metaphor.  Both  the  desire, 
and  assurance  causing  it  is  illustrated  by  their  chief 
cause,  verse  .5.  Now  he  that  hath  wrought  us  for 
the  selfsame  thing  is  God;  who  also  hath  given 
Unto  us  the  earnest  of  the  Spirit.  Both  in  his  gra- 
cious purpose  for  this,  hath  he  made  us,  and  in  a 
pledge  of  performance  lie  hath  given  us  earnest, 
even  his  Spirit.  Then  by  their  subordinate  cause, 
faith,  verse  7.      For  we  walk  by  faith,   not  by  sight. 
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His  course  and  purpose;  for  he  both  signifieth 
what  lie  cloth,  and  how  he  intends  to  continue 
to  do. 

His  course  and  purpose  of  life  is,  in  general,  to 
walk  acceptably  in  this  absence  from  the  Lord,  ver. 
9.  And  in  particular  walking  diligently  and  faith- 
fully in  the  ministry,   ver.  11.   18. 

Que  reason  of  this  course  and  purpose  is  implied 
in  that  illative  (AIO)  which  knits  this  part  with  the 
former.  And  indeed  a  good  frame  of  life,  hath  a 
most  necessary  connection  with  a  strong  resolution 
for  death,  and  assurance  of  life  eternal  ;  and  they 
mutually  cause  one  another.  That  a  pious  life  gives 
strength  against  death,  and  hope  of  eternal  life,  none 
will  deny  :  nor  is  it  less  true,  that  that  assurance 
animates  and  stirs  up  to  obedience  ;  so  far  is  it  from 
causing  sloth,  that  it  is  the  only  spur  to  acceptable 
walking,  We  are  confident,  saith  he,  ver.  8,  zchere- 
J'ore  zee  labour  to  be  accepted,  ver.  9. 

This  purpose  is  farther  backed  with  a  double  rea- 
son, viz.  of  two  pious  affections :  the  one  of  fear, 
ver.  11.  the  other  of  love,  ver.  14.  That  of  fear, 
arising  from  the  consideration  of  the  judgment  seat 
of  Christ;  that  of  love  from  the  thoughts  of  his  death, 
ver.  14.  For  that  lore  of  God  const raincth  us,  be- 
cause we  thus  judge,  that  if  one  died  for  all,  then 
were  all  dead.  And  he  died  for  all,  that  thei/  which 
live,  should  not  henceforth  lire  unto  themselves, 
but  unto  him  which  died  for  them,  and  rose  again. 
These  are  the  reasons  that  stir  up  this  eminent  apos- 
tle to  a  study  of  acceptable  walking  in  all  things, 
particularly  in  his  especial  calling,  the  ministry  of 
reconciliation.  Approving  himself  therein  to  his 
(Jod,  and  as  much  as  may  be  to  the  consciences  of 
the  people  ;  saving  and  doing  all  things  with  in- 
tention of  his  glory  and  their  good  ;  free  from  vain- 
glory; not  Ling  for  himself,  nor  living  to  him- 
self; but  to  him  that  died  for  him,  and  rose  again. 
Not  possessed  with  carnal  respects  touching  himself 
or  others ;    no,   nor  entertaining   carnal    eonsidera- 
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tions  of  Christ  himself,  as  being  ascended,  and 
therefore  to  be  considered  and  conversed  with 
after  a  new  manner  (spiritually;  by  all  those  that 
are  new  creatures  in  him,  and  reconciled  to  God 
by  him,  through  the  ministry  of  the  word  of  re- 
conciliation;  which  reconciliation  God  himself  hath 
thus  effected,  He  hath  made  him  to  be  sin  for 
us,  who  knew  no  sin ;  that  we  might  be  made 
the  righteousness  of  God  in  him.  Who  knew  no 
sin  practically,  knew  none;  altogether  free  from 
sin,  not  only  from  commission  and  consent,  but 
from  the  very  first  and  least  motions  of  sin.  And 
indeed  none  was  thus  fit  to  be  made  sin,  but 
one  who  knew  none,  an  immaculate  Lamb  :  made 
him  not  by  constraint,  not  beside  his  knowledge 
and  consent.  The  heathens  observed,  that  their 
sacrifices  were  successless  and  unhappy,  when  the 
beasts  came  unwillingly  to  the  attar.  We  need  not 
fear  in  this  point;  our  blessed  sacrifice,  that  was 
also  priest  and  altar,  offered  himself  up  chearfullyj 
Then  saith  he,  Lo,  I  come  to  do  thy  will  m.  And  1 
lay  downmy  life,  saith  the  good  Shepherd11.  To  be 
sin  ;  not  only  to  take  the  similitude  of  sinful 
flesh,  becoming  man  for  man's  sake,  and  to  be  num- 
bered with  transgressors,  as  the  prophet  speaks, 
and  to  bear  the  sin  of  many0,  but  the  imputed  guilt 
and  inflicted  punishment  of  sin  ;  and  these  sins  of 
many  made  him  imputativcly  an  exceedingly  great 
sinner,  and  therefore  said  to  have  been  made  sin,  by 
reason  of  this  imputation ;  whereupon  followed  his 
suffering  as  a  sacrifice.  And  I  conceive,  that  the 
reason  why  the  word  that  in  the  first  language  sig- 
nifies sin,  is  sometimes  taken  for  the  sacrifice  is,  be- 
cause the  confessed  sins  as  it  were,  in  a  manner, 
transferred  and  laid  upon  the  heads  of  the  legal  sacri- 
fices :  and  so  saith  the  prophet,  He  hath  laid  on  him 
the  iniquity  of  us  all1'. 

lie  was  then   made   sin  primarily    by  imputation 
of,  and  consequently  by  suffering  for,  our  sins,  as  our 
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expiatory  sacrifice.  He  made  him  sin  for  us,  in 
our  stead,  and  for  our  good  ;  to  wit,  our  redemp- 
tion, as  follows,  that  zee  might  be  made,  or  become 
yivuptvoi,  but  be  it  made  Xivu^oc,  it  is  no  otherwise 
than  Christ  was  made  sin  imputatively :  and  if 
this  inference  need  help,  each  word  that  follows  will 
confirm  it.  Righteousness,  not  righteous  ;  to  shew 
the  perfection  of  it,  not  to  urge  its  unity.  Righ- 
teousness, not  righteousnesses  ;  as  intimating  that 
it  is  but  one  righteousness,  whereby  we  are  all 
justified  of  God  ;  not  our  own,  in  him,  not  in  our- 
selves. All  which  makes  it  clear,  as  it  were  writ- 
ten with  the  sun-beams,  that  by  the  most  gracious 
exchange,  as  he  took  our  sins,  he  hath  given  us  his 
righteousness.  It  is  true,  this  is  always  accompa- 
nied with  holiness  inherent,  but  imperfect.  By  that 
imputed  righteousness,  the  spouse  of  Christ,  is  clear 
as  the  sun,  all  luminous;  but  in  regard  of  infused 
righteousness,  she  is  only  fair  as  the  moon  ;  but 
the  one  half  light,  and  that  appearing  unequally 
too,  waxing  and  waning,  and  having  spots  at  its 
fulness  here  below.  She  is  holy  in  this  regard,  but 
righteousness  in  the  other  righteousness  of  God;  his 
by  appointing,  his  by  gift  and  application,  and  his 
by  acceptance  of  God  in  him  ;  that  is,  its  being  in 
him  who  is  called  the  Lord  our  righteousness ;  in 
him,  in  whom  the  lather  acquiesce th,  and  is  well 
pleased  :   Blessed  are  they  that  trust  in  him. 

But  to  the  former,  ver.  20.  Now  then  ire  are  am- 
bassadors for  Christ,  as  though  Hod  did  beseeek 
you  by  us;  we  pray  you  in  Christ's  stead,  be  ye  re- 
con  cited  unto  Cod, 

Here  we  have  all  the  parties  requisite  in  the  treaty  of 
reconciliation.  God,  though  offended,  seeking  peace 
with  men,  his  creatures,  and  by  sin  become  rebels; 
as  though  Cod  besccched  you.  Christ  the  only  pro- 
curer, and  likewise  the  chief  ambassador  of*  this 
peace.  And  then  lastly  have  we  the  subrdelegated 
messengers  of  this  peace,  //V,  as  ambassadors  /or 
Christ.  We  the  apostles  and  all  the  ministers  of  the 
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gospel  :  for  as  in  their  peculiarities  they  had  no 
successors,  for  that  is  repugnant:  so  in  these  tilings 
wherein  they  have  successors,  all  true  ministers 
of  the  word  are  such.  The  apostle  himself  calls 
this  emhassy  the  ministry  of  reconciliation,  ver.  18. 
Ambassadors  for  Christ,  that  is,  in  his  stead.  In 
this  verse  we  have  the  office  of  the  ministry  under 
the  name  of  ambassadors;  and  their  message,  the 
delivery  whereof  is  the  execution  of  their  office, 
entreaty  of  men  to  be  reconciled  to  God.  Both  the 
office  and  message  backed  with  due  authority  or 
warrant ;  the  office's  warrant  is,  we  are  ambassadors 
for,  Christ,  or  in  his  stead,  that  is,  subordinate  to 
him  by  his  own  ordination  :  the  warrant  of  the 
message  is  God's  own  will  that  sent  them,  for  it  is 
his  mind  to  beseech  you  by  us. 

But  to  resume  the  first  division,  whereof  each  of  its 
two  parts  will  afford  its  proposition  ;  and  upon  these 
two  propositions  I  shall  insist  in  what  remains  to  be 
said. 

The  first  proposition  is  this,  from  the  office;  mi- 
nisters of  the  gospel  are  true  ambassadors  under 
Christ  from  God  to  man.  As  soon  as  man  had  di- 
vested himself  of  God's  image,  his  shameful  naked- 
ness made  him  run  into  the  thickets;  nor  could  he 
ever  since  then  look  his  Maker  directly  in  the  face, 
nor  endure  to  hear  his  immediate  voice  :  therefore 
when  God  himself  would  come  and  dwell  among 
men,  he  vailed  his  deity  with  human  flesh;  there  lie 
stood  behind  the  wall,  and  shewed  himself  through 
the  lattices.  Let  us  not  hear  again  the  voice,  nor 
let  us  see  this  great  fire  any  more,  that  xve  die  not, 
said  the  people  at  Horeb ;  and  the  Lord,  that  knew 
their  mould,  said,  they  had  said  well :  I  will  raise 
them  up  a  prophet  (saith  he)  from  among  their 
brethren  like  unto  thee;  and  he  did  so.  As  became 
for  man's  good,  so  for  the  same  end  went  he  away 
again  :  It  is  expedient  for  you  (saith  he)  that  I  go 
away1.     And  since  that  time  he  hath  continued  to 
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send  men,  men  yet  liker  themselves  than  lie  was: 
man  subject  to  like  infirmities,  sin  not  excepted. 
Even  as  my  Father  >ent  me,  so  send  I  youm,  (saith 
he).  But  the  loss  in  this  change  were  intolerable,  did 
he  not  allay  it  somewhat  by  sending  his  Spirit  upon 
those  men  whom  he  sends  to  men  :  //*  /  depart,  1 
•will send  him  unto  you\  (saith  he).  He  is  gone  in- 
deed, as  was  necessary,  but  being  ascended,  he 
caused  gifts  to  descend  upon  men  :  Some  he  gave  to 
he  apostles,  some  prophets,  and  some  evangelists, 
and  some  pastors  and  teachers  ;  all  fur  the  work  of 
the  ministry,  and  that  for  the  perfecting  the 
saints,  and  edifying  of  his  body  °. 

Thus  then  God  treats  with  man  in  a  human  way, 
draws  not  his  own  to  him  by  immediate  revela- 
tions, nor  rejects  he  the  rest  by  express  words  from 
heaven  ;  but  while  he  sends  his  ambassadors  indif- 
ferently to  both,  works  differently  in  them.  And 
the  admirable  variety  of  effects  of  the  same  mes- 
sage, after  the  same  manner,  and  at  the  same  time 
delivered,  do  not  a  little  set  forth  and  commend  that 
same  zroXv-rrcixiXo/;  <ro(pix  m  0f»,  the  manifold  wisdom  of 
God. 

That  his  word  should  sweetly  melt  the  hearts  of  some, 
and,  as  it  were,  more  violently  break  the  hearts  of 
others,  harden  and  blind  some,  mollify  and  enlighten 
others;  convince  those  whom  yet  it  converts  not,  and 
by  its  majesty  (though  in  the  mouths  of  simple  men) 
it  should  bridle  and  restrain  man}-  of  all  ranks  whom 
it  renews  not;  moulding  and  framing  them  to  an 
external  conformity  ana"  square  carriage,  whereby 
the  world,  and  the  church  of  God  in  it  especially, 
is  much  advantaged.  And  the  lustre  of  all  these 
effects  is  exceedingly  setoff  by  the  quality  of  the 
messengers,  being  but  to  the  world's  eye  contempti- 
ble men.  Hut  had  it  not  been  more  congruous  to 
thegrandeur  of  this  great  King,  to  have  sent  an- 
gels, his  ministering  spirits,   to  be  the   ministers  of 
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the  word?  Had  he  not  better  have  used  those  pre- 
cious vessels  for  his  chief  treasure,  than  to  have 
concredited  it  to  vessels  of  earth,  not  to  say  dis- 
credit it  b\  so  doing?  No,  his  thoughts  are  not  as 
ours;  yea,  they  are  farthest  above  ours  when  they 
seem  to  be  farthest  below  them.  And  if  we  look 
again,  we  shall  find  it  more  glorious  to  have  con- 
quered so  many  kingdoms,  and  brought  them  to 
our  King,  the  Lord  Jesus,  by  the  preaching  of  a 
few  fishermen,  and  such  like,  than  if  he  had  done 
it  by  those  active  spirits.  The  meanest  of  the  means 
raises  exceedingly  the  glory  of  the  sovereign's 
cause. 

Thus  we  see  how  the  sending  of  men  in  this  em- 
bassy was  requisite  for  the  frailty  of  man,  and  how 
well  it  suits  with  the  glory  of  God. 


APPLICATION. 

Hence  may  be  deduced  some  necessary  things 
for  all  in  general,  something  in  particular  for  these 
ambassadors,  and  something  for  those  to  whom 
they  are  sent. 

1.  First,  it  may  persuade  all  to  entertain  more 
respectful  thoughts  of  this  function  than  most  men 
do.  Some  speak  out  their  disrespect ;  otners,  though 
not  expressing  it  in  words,  have  it  lurking  in  their 
breasts  and  appearing  m  their  practices.  To  in- 
stance in  one  error  or  two,  that  many  labour  under, 
springing  evidently  from  a  low  esteem  of  this  call- 
in*.!; ;  are  there  not  divers  pretenders  to  it,  that  be- 
ing (aid  possibly  finding  themselves)  insufficient 
for  all  other  employments,  have  their  recourse  to 
this,  making  no  doubt  of  their  sufficiency  for  it ? 
^  ea,  sum  then  are  too  many;  their  worldly  friends 
being  guilty  cither  of  begetting  in  them,  or  of  fo- 
menting this  presumption.  On  the  otbei  side,  be 
th<  re  not  others  that,  having  some  advantage  of  out- 
Maid    rank,     or  inward  indowments,    would   think 
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themselves,  and  be  thought  by  those  that  have  in- 
teres t  in  them,  to  he  exceedingly  disparaged  if  this 
calling  were  mentioned  to  them;  and  would  count 
it  a  great  abasing,  yea,  a  losing  of  themselves  to 
embrace  it.  Against  these  two  gross  mistakes,  may 
very  appositely  be  opposed  this;  we  are  ambassa- 
dors for  Christ  :  from  which  expresion  it  is  most 
evident,  that  the  ministry  both  requires  the  best 
and  ablest,  and  deserves  them  ;  that  the  refuse  and 
abjects  of  men  cannot  be  worthy  of  it,  nor  it  un- 
worthy of  the  choicest.  It  requires  able  men,  be- 
cause they  are  to  be  ambassadors  ;  and  this  will  fol- 
low of  itself.  Again,  consider  whose  ambassadors, 
and  in  what  business  ?  The  ambassadors  of  the 
King  of  kings,  in  the  weighty  matter  of  treating 
peace  betwixt  him  and  mankind.  Shall  it  be  said 
of  his  ambassadors,  as  Cato  said  to  those  who  were 
sent  by  the  Romans  to  Bythinia,  counting  three 
wants  were  amongst  them,  viz.  that  they  had  nei- 
ther feet,  nor  head,   nor  heart? 

It  is  true  God  may  (and  sometimes,  especially  in 
extraordinary  times)  make  use  of  unlettered  and 
low  qualified  men;  but  then  he  inlays  their  defects 
by  singular  supply :  therefore  that  is  no  rule  for  us 
in  ordinary  vocation.  It  is  a  piece  of  God's  pre- 
rogative to  use  unlikely  means  without  disadvan- 
tage:  any  thing  is  a  fit  instrument  in  his  hands; 
but  we  are  to  choose  the  fittest  and  best  means,  both 
ill  our  own  affairs,  and  in  his  service;  and  if  in  any, 
this  eminent  service  of  embassy  requires  a  special 
choice.  If  bodily  integrity  was  requisite  in  the 
servers  at  the  altar  under  the  law,  shall  we  think 
that  the  mentally  blind  and  lame  are  good  enough 
for  the  ministration  under  the  gospel,  which  ex- 
ceeds in  worth  and  glory  ;  Who  is  sufficient  for 
these  things?  saith  the  great  doctor  of  the  Gen- 
tiles. Our  practices  seem  to  answer,  Any  body. 
And  it  is  observable,  that  carelessness  in  this  kind, 
is  usually  the  companion  of  false  worship,  and  too 
much  care  of  decking,  trimming,  and  making  gay 
the  externals   of  it.     It   is  said  of  Jeroboam,   that 
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he  made  high  places,  but  priests  of  the  lowest  of 
the  people.  As  he  said  of  golden  cups  and  wooden 
priests,  we  may  say  of  that  church  which  values 
them  so  much,  They  are  well  looked  to,  neatly 
adorned,   but  their  priests  grossly  ignorant. 

This  function  requires  able  men,  being  a  weighty 
charge,  and  is  worthy  of  them,  being  highly  ho- 
nourable; and  doubtless  there  is  egregious  profane- 
ness  in  the  contrary  thoughts.  The  heathen  can 
stile  those  stones  more  happy  than  common  ones, 
that  are  chosen  for  the  building  of  temples;  and 
amongst  these,  the  altar-stones  are  happiest.  And 
shall  we  not  account  truly  happy  those  living  stones, 
that  are  hewn  out  for  God's  building,  and  chiefly 
(so  to  speak)  the  altar-stones,  the  messengers  of 
peace?  What  can  be  more  honourable  than  to  serve 
the  highest  Lord  in  the  chiefest  functions  of  his 
house  ?  How  ought  we  to  account  of  an  ambas- 
sador's place,  when  King  David  esteemed  so  highly 
of  a  door-keeper's  office  in  this  King's  court. 

2.  We  are  ambassadors.  This  may  correct  ano- 
ther error  in  the  world,  though  accounted  by  those 
that  entertain  it,  a  choice  piece  of  policy  for  God. 
It  is  this:  the  ministry  being  so  mean  a  thing  in  the 
world's  eye,  and  so  obnoxious  to"  contempt,  it  is 
expedient  it  be  raised  and  brought  into  credit  by 
annexed  excessive  dignities,  high  titles  of  'honour, 
and  suitable  revenues.  It  is  true,  that  penury  and 
want  of  competency  in  temporals,  in  those  that 
bring  an  eternal  treasure,  argues  base  ingratitude, 
and  is  most  unworthy  of  well  constituted  churches; 
but.  where  the  remedy  exceeds  too  far,  it  becomes 
worse  than  the  disease,  being  compounded  of  car- 
nal prudence  and  ambition,  both  of  which  are  en- 
mity to  God.  And  this  I  take  to  have  been  one  of 
Germany's  provoking  sins,  and  Rome's  predomi- 
nant sin.  I  or  these  incongruous  honours,  to  speak 
it  in  a  word,  raising  some  from  contempt,  teach 
them  to  contemn  and  insult  over  their  brethren  ;  to 
say  nothing  of  their  affronting   of  higher  quality, 
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yea,  of  princes  and  kings  themselves,  while  they 
pretend  to  be  the  only  supporters  of  their  crowns. 
And  if  this  their  insolency  in  advancement  devolve 
them  back  again  in  contempt,  and  their  honour 
become  their  shame,  they  may  thank  themselves. 
Their  Master  taught  them  another  method  of  attain- 
ing due  esteem  :  he  hath  given  honour  enough  to 
those  whom  he  hath  made  his  ambassadors;  and  if 
men  contemn  this,  he  takes  the  indignity  as  clone 
to  himself,  and  he  is  able  enough  to  vindicate  his 
own  honour.  Let  men  esteem  of  us  as  the  minis- 
ters of  Christ;  here  is  all  the  esteem  St.  Paul 
requires,  and  they  are  unworthy  of  this  that  are  not 
content  with  it.  Their  best  way,  whom  God  em- 
ploys, is  to  study  his  glory,  and  he  will  not  fail  to 
honour  those  that  honour  him.  And  this  leads  me 
fitly  in  from  the  conviction  of  these  common  errors, 
to  a  word  of  particular  exhortation  to  those  ambas* 
sadors,  from  the  nature  of  their  calling  so  express- 
ed. And  it  binds  upon  them  chiefly  these  four  du- 
ties :  1.  Piety;  2.  Prudence;  3.  Fidelity;  4.  Mag- 
nanimity. 

First,  piety  in  two  steps  or  degrees  :  first,  to  look 
they  be  friends  with  God  ;  secondly,  to  labour  to 
be  inward  with  him.  First  to  look  they  be  friends 
with  God ;  for  it  no  way  suits  that  they  be  ambas- 
sadors for  reconciliation,  that  are  not  themselves 
reconciled  ;  it  is  certain  such  will  move  both  coldly 
and  successlessly  in  the  work.  What  he  can  do 
extraordinarily,  that  doth  always  what  he  wills  in 
heaven  and  earth,  we  question  not.  lie  can  con- 
vey grace  by  those  to  whom  he  gives  none  ;  he  can 
cause  them  to  carrv  this  treasure,  and  have  no  share 
in  it  ;  carry  the  letter  ami  not  know  what  is  in  it ; 
and  make  them,  so  to  speak,  equivocal  causes  of 
conversion. 

But  usually  he  converts  those  whom  he  makes  the 
happy  strengtheners  of  their  'brethren.  We  think, 
that  they  who  saving!}  know  not  Christ,  should 
not  be  fit  to  make   other  men  acquainted  with  him. 
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He  that  can  tell  men  what  God  hath  done  for  his 
soul,  is  the  likeliest  to  bring  their  souls  to  God  : 
hardly  can  he  speak  to  the  heart,  that  speaks  not 
from  it.  S'i  vis  me  flere,  &c.  Before  the  cock  crows 
to  others,  he  claps  his  wings,  and  rouzes  up  him- 
self. How  can  a  frozen-hearted  preacher  warm  his 
hearers  hearts,  and  enkindle  them  with  the  love  of 
God  ?  But  he  whom  the  love  of  Christ  constrains, 
his  lively  recommendations  of  Christ,  and  speeches 
of  love,  shall  sweetly  constrain  others  to  love  him. 
Above  all  loves,  it  is  most  true  of  this,  that  none 
can  speak  sensibly  of  it,  but  they  that  have  felt  it. 
Our  most  exquisite  pulpit-orators,  yea,  speak  they 
with  the  tongues  of  men  and  angels,  without 
the  experience  of  this  love,  are  no  fit  ambassadors 
for  Christ,  for  his  embassy  is  a  love-treaty.  Such 
men  are  but  sounding  brass,  and  tinkling  cymbals; 
the  sublimest  and  best  contrived  of  their  discourses, 
glow-worm  like,  or  as  those  foolish  fires,  may  have 
some  light  with  them,  heat  they  have  none.  When 
a  man  speaks  of  reconciliation  and  happiness,  as  if 
he  had  some  interest  therein  himselfj  when  his  words 
are  animated  with  affection  ;  as  he  is  like  to  beget 
some  affection  where  there  is  none,  so  a  pious  hearer 
that  is  already  gained  to  Christ,  finds  the  embassy 
drawing  him  effectually  nearer  heaven  ;  blowing  that 
divine  fire  that  is  within  him,  and  causing  it  to 
mount  upwards.  As  in  water,  face  answereth  to 
face,  so  doth  the  heart  of  man  to  man,  saith  the 
wise  man  k ;  there  is  a  certain  peculiar  sympathy  and 
sweet  correspondence  betwixt  souls  that  lodge  the 
same  spirit ;  those  that  are  united  to  the  same  head, 
Christ,  by  reconciliation,  find  their  hearts  agreed, 
and  they  relish  the  discourses  one  of  another. 

Thus  important  is  it  every  way,  both  for  beget- 
ting and  strengthening  of  grace,  that  the  ambassa- 
dor thereof  be  a  reconciled  person.  As  lie  must  look 
that  he  be  friends  with  God,  so  he  must  labour  also 
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to  be  inward  with  God ;  tor  though  the  embassy  be 
the  same  in  great  part  in  the  mouths  of  all  God's 
ambassadors,  yet  there  is  a  world  of  mysterious  par-* 
ticulars  contained  in  it,  and  they  meet  with  many 
intricate  pieces  in  their  particular  treaties  with  mens 
consciences;  ami  in  these  know  they  the  will  of  the 
King  their  master  more  or  less  clearly',  according  as 
they  are  more  or  less  intimate  with  him.  How 
knew  divine  Moses  so  much  of  the  Lord's  will,  but 
by  much  converse  with  him? 

These  ambassadors,  to  the  end  that  they  may  do 
so,  must  labour  for  integrity.  His  secret  is  with  the 
righteous:  for  humility;  he  is  familiar  indeed  with 
the  lowly  ;  he  takes  up  house  with  them  :  With 
such  a  one  will  I  dwell,  with  the  Lord.  God's 
choice  acquaintance  are  humble  men.  For  the  spi- 
rit of  meekness ;  he  we  named  was  eminent  in  this, 
and  so  in  familiarity  with  God.  Christ  singularly 
loves  the  meek  and  lowly,  they  are  so  like  himself. 
One  thing  they  must  mainly  take  heed  of,  if  they 
aspire  to  a  holy  familiarity  with  God ;  earthly- 
mindediiess.  If  no  servant  of  the  god  of  mammon 
can  serve  this  God  in  point  of  common  service,  how 
much  less  can  he  be  fit  for  an  eminent  employ- 
ment as  an  embassay,  and  enjoy  intimacy  requisite 
for  that  employment  ?  These  messengers  should 
come  near  the  life  of  angels ;  always  beholdino- 
the  face  of  the  Father  of  lights  ;  but  if  their  af- 
fections be  engaged  to  the  world,  their  faces  will  still 
be  that  way.  Fly  high  they  may,  sometimes  in 
some  specula! ions  of  their  own  ;  but  like  the  eagle, 
for  ail  their  soaring,  their  eye  will  still  be  upon  some 
prey,  s<  me  carrion  Here  below.  Upright,  meek,  hum- 
ble and  heavenly-minds,  then,  must  ihe  ambassadors 
of  this  great  king  have,  and  so  obtain  his  intimacy, 
mounting  upon  those  wings  of  prayer  and  medita- 
tion, and  having  the  eve  of  faith  upwards.  Thus 
shall  they  learn  more  of  his  choice  mysteries  in 
one  hour,  than  by  many  days  poring  upon  casuists 
and  schoolmen,   and  such   like.     This  ought  to   be 
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done,  I  confess ;  but  above  all,  the  other  must  not 
be  omitted.  Their  chief  study  should  be  that 
of  their  commission,  the  holy  scriptures.  The  way 
to  speak  skilfully  from  God,  is  often  to  hear  him 
speak.  The  Lord  hath  given  me  the  tongue  of  the 
learned,  saith  the  evangelic  prophet,  (chiefly  in- 
tending Christ)  to  speak  a  word  in  due  season  to  the 
weary.  (Aye,  that  is  the  learnedest  tongue  when 
all  is  done.)  But  how? — Thou  wakenest  me  morning 
by  morning,  thou  wakenest  mine  ear  to  hear  as  the 
learned0. 

Thus  we  see  how  these  ambassadors  have  need 
to  be  friends,  and  intimate  friends  with  their  Lord. 
For  if  they  be  much  with  God  in  the  mount,  their 
returns  to  men  will  be  with  brightness  in  their  faces, 
and  the  law  in  their  hands  their  lives,  and  their  doc- 
trine, shall  be  heavenly. 

2.  The  second  requisite  of  these  ambassadors  is 
prudence,  or  dexterity  to  manage  their  Master's 
business.  Wise  princes  and  states,  in  chusing  their 
ambassadors,  above  all  other  kind  of  learning  have 
respect  to  practical  abilities  ;  and  they  that  can  best 
read  the  several  geniuses  and  dispositions  of  several 
nations  and  particular  men,  and  accordingly  know- 
how  to  treat  with  every  one  according  to  their  tem- 
per, to  speak  to  them  in  their  own  language,  are 
judged  the  fittest  men  for  that  employment.  Great 
is  the  diversity  of  humours  among  men :  some  are 
timorous,  some  rash,  some  avaricious,  some  am- 
bitious, some  slow  and  leaden,  others  precipitant 
and  mercurial,  and  many  other  varieties.  Now  to 
know  how  to  deal  with  each  of  these  in  their  own 
kind,  for  the  advancemement  of  his  master's  busi- 
ness, is  a  special  discretion  in  an  ambassador.  And 
those  ambassadors  we  speak  of,  had  as  much  need 
of  it  as  any  :  they  have  men  of  all,  both  of  outward 
and  inward  differences,  to  deal  with;  and  the  same 
men  so  different  from  themselves  at  divers  times, 
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that  they  are  hardly  the  same  :  some  ignorant,  others 
learned;  some  weak,  others  strong-;  some  secure 
with  false  presumptions,  others  tormented  with  false 
fears :  and  much  prudent  consideration  of  those 
differences,  and  accommodating  themselves  there- 
unto  in  the  matter  and  manner  of  their  discourses, 
is  very  expedient  in  their  treaties:  some  with  com- 
passion plucking  them  out  of  the  tire,  making  a 
difference.  What  other  is  St.  Paul's  becoming  all 
things  to  all  men,  that  he  might  win  some?  And 
this  policy  is  far  different  from  temporising,  and 
compliance  with  evil,  which  in  no  case  can  be  tole- 
rated in  these  ambassadors,  for  that  is  disadvantage- 
ous to  their  business :  it  maybe  the  May  of  their  own 
promotion,  but  it  is  not  the  way  to  advance  their 
Master's  kingdom,  which  end  should  be  the  square  of 
all  their  contrivances,  and  with  it  nothing  will  suit 
but  what  is  upright.  A  kind  of  guile  they  may  use, 
but  it  must  carry  their  King's  impress;  it  must  be  a 
holy  guile,  and  such  the  ministers  of  the  gospel 
not  onlv  mav,  but  ought  to  study.  Fishers  of  men 
they  are,  and  why  may  they  not  use  certain  baits, 
and  diversity  of  them  ?  But  as  their  catching  is  not 
destr-uctive,  but  saving,  so  must  all  their  baits  be. 
They  must  quarter  dove  like  simplicity  and  serpen- 
tine wisdom  together,  as  he  commanded  them  that 
sent  them  on  this  embassy. 

:j.  Their  third  duty  is  fidelity  ;  and  that  both  in 
the  matter  of  their  embassy,  and  in  the  manner  of  de- 
livering it.  In  the  matter,  they  must  look  to  their 
commission,  and  declare  the  whole  counsel  of  God, 
not  adding  nor  abatinc:  any  thing.  We  know  how 
heinously  kings  take  the  presumption  or  their  am- 
bassadors in  this  kind,  though  reason  be  pretended, 
and  perhaps  justly  ;  yet  even  they  account  ohcdi- 
ence  better  than  sacrifice;  yea,  some  of  them  have 
been  so  precise  and  tender  of  their  prerogative,  that 
they  have  preferred  a  damageable  affront  to  their 
commands,  before  a  profitable  breach  of  them.  And 
above  all  kings,  this  King  that   is  above  them  all, 
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bath  good  reason  to  be  punctual  in  this  :  for  princes' 
instructions  may  be  imperfect,  and  as  things   may 
fall  out,  prejudicial  to  their   purpose  ;  but  his  are 
most    complete,  and    always    suitable  to    his   end, 
that  they  cannot  be  bettered.     The  matter,  then,  of 
this  embassy  is   unalterable,    in  that  these  ambassa- 
dors must  be  faithful.     Faithful  also  in  the  manner 
of  delivering  it,  with  singleness  and  diligence  ;  with 
singleness   free  from   by-respects,   not  seeking  their 
own  honour  or  advantage,  but  their  Master's;   abas- 
ing themselves  where  need  is,  that  he  may  be  mag- 
nified ;   never  hazarding  the  least  part  of  his  rights 
for  the  greatest   benefit  that  could  accrue  to  them- 
selves. The  treachery  of  an  ambassador  is  of  all  most 
intolerable; — to  deceive  under  trust.   If  any  that  bear 
the  name  of  God's   legates,   think  to   deceive  him, 
they  deceive  themselves,  he  cannot  be  mocked  ;  they 
must  all  appear  before  his  judgment-seat,  and  be  un- 
veiled before  men  and  angels.     Knowing  therefore 
the  terrors  of  the  Lord,  let  them  go  about  his  work 
with  candour  and  singleness  of  heart,  and  with  dili- 
gence.    He  that  is  diligent  in  his  work,  shall  stand 
before  princes™,  sajth  the  wise  prince. 

The  great  Prince  of  peace  shall  admit  those  to 
stand  eminently  before  him,  that  are  diligent  in  bis 
embassy  of  peace.  Such  are  they  that  make  it  tbeir 
meat  and  their  drink,  as  Christ  himself  did  ;  that 
accept  all  occasions,  yea,  seek  and  make  occasions, 
to  treat  with  men  for  God.  That  oracle-like  preach- 
ing of  one  sermon  or  two  in  a  year,  is  far  from  this 
sedulity  and  instancy  in  treating,  that  is  requisite  in 
God's  ambassadors.  The  prince  of  darkness  hath 
more  industrious  agents  than  so  ;  they  compass  sea 
and  land  to  make  a  proselyte;  they  hold  to  it,  and 
are  content  to  lose  many  a  labour,  that  some  one 
may  prosper. 

And  this  may  meet  with  the  discontent  that  some 
ministers  take  at  their  great  pains  and  little  success. 
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We  see  satan's  ministers  can  comport  with  this. 
Since  it  is  no  just  exception  against  God's  work,  still 
be  in  thy  business,  and  refer  the  issue  to  thy  Master  : 
Wait  on  God,  and  do  goodb ;  saith  the  royal 
Psalmist.  Sozo  thy  seed  in  the  morning,  and  in  the 
evening  wit  hold  not  thy  hand;  for  thou  knowest  not 
which  will  prosper0,  saith  the  wise  son.  As  the  mo- 
ralist speaks  of  benefits,  a  man  must  lose  many  words 
among  the  people,  that  some  one  may  not  be  lost : 
I  am  all  things  to  all,  saith  our  apostle,  that  I  may 
gain  some6.  And  though  in  continuing  diligent,  thy 
diligence  should  still  continue  fruitless  to  others,  to 
thee  it  shall  not  be  so  ;  thy  God  is  a  discreet  Lord  : 
as  he  hath  not  put  events  into  thy  hand,  he  will  not 
exact  them  at  thy  hands  ;  thou  art  to  be  accountable 
for  planting  and  watering,  but  not  for  the  increase; 
be  not  wanting  in  thy  task,  and  thou  shalt  not 
want  thy  recompence.  Shouldest  thou  be  forced  to 
say  with  the  prophet,  /  have  laboured  in  vain,  and 
spent  my  strength  for  nought",  in  regard  of  suc- 
cess, yet  if  thou  hast  laboured, — so  laboured  as  to 
spend  thy  strength  in  that  service,  thou  must  add 
with  him,  Yet  surely  my  judgment  is  with  the  Lord} 
and  my  work  with  my  God. 

4.  The  last  duty  recommendablc  to  these  ambassa- 
dors, is  Magnanimity,  which  is  no  les  needful  than 
the  preceding.  Many  a  difficulty  and  discourage- 
ment is  to  be  encountered  in  this  service,  and,  which 
is  worse,  some  temptations  of  prosperity  ami  ad- 
vancement. If  you  persist  to  plead  freely  for  your 
Master,  you  shall  be  the  very  mark  of  the  world's 
enmity.  What  mischief  is  there  that  Christ  hath 
not  foretold  his  disciples  to  expect  at  their  hands? 
For  Christ  circumvents  no  man  to  his  service; 
he  tells  them  what  they  shall  meet  with:  They  shall 
prosecute  you  through  their  con  rts,  ecclesiastical  and 
civil  ;  deliver  you  up  to  councils,   and  scourge  you 
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in    synagogues,  and    accuse    before   governors   and 
kings;  yea,   they  shall  think  they  doGod  good  ser- 
vice   when    they    kill   you,    his  own   ambassadors. 
Many  mountains  are  to  be  climbed  ingoing  this  em-? 
bassy,  and  the  rage  of  many  a  tempest  to  be  en- 
dured.      Hie   animis   opus   est,    et  pec  tore  jirmo. 
Courage,   then,  ambassadors  of  the  Most  High  ;  see 
if  you  can  rise  above  the  world,  and  tread  upon  her 
frownings  with  the  one  foot,  and  her  deceitful  smilings. 
with   the  other;  slight  her  proffers,  and   contemn 
likewise  her  contempts.    There  is  honour  enough  in 
the  employment,  to  cause  you  to  answer  all  opposi- 
tions with  disdain.      Let  it  be  as  impossible  to  turn 
you  aside  from  your  integrity,  as  the  sun  from   its 
course;  for  that  message  which  you  carry  shall  be  glo- 
rious in  the  end,  it  shall  conquer  all  opposite  powers. 
When  you  seem  exposed  in  your  voyage  to  the  fury 
of  winds  and  waves,    remember  what    you  carry  j 
Ccesarum  veins,  et  fort u nam  ejus;  as  he  said,  it  can- 
not suffer    shipwreck.      Let  no   sufferings   dismay 
you  ;  for  a  generous  ambassador  will  always  account 
it  far  more  honourable  to  suffer   the   worst   things 
for  doing  the  best  service  he  can  to  his  master,  than 
to  enjoy  the  world's  best  rewards  for  the  least  point  of 
disloyalty.      And    if  ever   Master   was  worthy  the 
suffering  for,  j^our's  is.     Happy  are  you  when  they 
persecute   you   for  Ids    sake,  as   himself  hath  told. 
There   are   honourable  examples  to   look   back  to; 
So  did  they  to  the  prophets;  and  a  precious  recom- 
pense to   look  forward  to  ;  Great  is  your  reward 
in  heaven m.      Our   blessed    Redeemer    refused    no 
hardships  for  the  working  this  peace,  which  is  your 
em  bassy  ;  he  knew  what  entertainment   did    abide 
him    in    the  world,  what  contempts   would  be  put 
upon  him  by  mankind,   which  he   came  to  redeem  ; 
he  knew  of  the  full  cup  of  his  Father's  wrath,   that 
he  was  to  drink  for  them;  yet  resolution  arising  from 
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love,   climbed  over  all  these  mountains,  and  happily 
conquering  all   these   difficulties,   attained  the   de- 
sired end.   Worthy  ambassadors,  follow  this  generous 
leader  in  promulgating  the  peace  he  hath  purchased  ; 
trend  his  steps  that  endured  the  cross  and  despised 
the  shame,  and  your  journey's  end  shall  be  suitable 
to  his  m  ho  is  set  down  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Fa- 
ther.   Well  did  St.  Paul  study  this  copy  when  lie  said, 
I  knozc  that  bonds  abide  me  every  inhere  ;  but  I  cure 
for  none  of  these  things,  so  I  may  finish  my  course 
with  joy  V    The  looking  over  that  great  end,  is  the 
great  means  of  surmounting  the  harclest  things  that 
intervenes.     The  eyeing  of  that  much,  will  make  an 
undaunted   ambassador:    and  that    this    lesson    of 
courage  is  very  pertinent  for  them,  will  appear  by 
Christ's  own  urging  it  upon  the  first  legates  he  sent 
out,   when  he  dwelt  here  below  :  Fear  not,  saith  he, 
them  that  can  kill  the  body0,  &c.  where  methinks 
he  propounds,  as  the  chief  incentive  of  courage  to 
these  ambassadors,  the  joint  consideration  of  "those 
to  whom  they  are  sent,  and  of  him  that  sends  them  : 
for  seriously  considered,  it  must  needs  be  found  most 
incongruous,    that  ambassadors  of  God   should    be 
afraid  to  speak  to  men.   Fear  not  them  ;   the  utmost 
they  can  do   reacheth  no   farther  than  the  taberna- 
cles of  clay  ;  nor  can  they  touch  that  without  per- 
mission, not  a  hair  of  their  head  falls  without  no- 
tice of  their  Master.     But  suppose  the  highest,  let 
them  kill  the   body  ;  thither  goes    their  rage,  and 
no  farther :   but  fear  him   that  can  kill  both   body 
and  soul ;  fear  not,   but  fear.    As  this  fear  hath  bet- 
ter cause,  so  it  is  the  only  expelling   cause  of  the 
other  fear.     Nothing  begets  so  generous   and    un- 
daunted spirits  as   the  fear  of  God;   no  other  fear, 
none  of  those  base  ones  that  torment  worldly  men, 
dare  claim  room  where  that  fear  lodgeth.    The  only 
pause  of  these  legates  fears,  is  the  inconsideration  of 
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their  Master;  would  they  remember  him  much,  it 
would  ennoble  their  spirits  to  encounter  the  hardest 
evils  of  lite  and  death  itself  courageously  in  his  ser- 
vice. Their  reward  is  preserved  for  them  and  they  for 
it ;  yea,  it  alone  puts  them  into  full  possession  ;  for 
their  Master,  beyond  all  kings,  hath  this  privilege,  he 
can  not  only  restore  life  lost  in  his  service,  but  for 
a  life  subject  to  death,  yea,  a  dying  life,  immor- 
tality; and  fW  their  sufferings,  light  and  moment- 
ary, an  eternal  weight  of  glory.  Let  them  be  im- 
poverished in  his  service,  it  is  the  best  bargain  in 
the  world  to  lose  all  for  him.  Let  them  be  scourg- 
ed and  stigmatized  for  the  ignominy  of  these  suf- 
ferings, the  spirit  of  glory  shall  rest  upon  them.  If 
that  Persian  prince  could  so  prize  his  Zopyrus,  that 
was  mangled  for  his  service,  how  much  more  will 
this  Lord  esteem  those  that  suffer  so  for  him  ?  He 
is  the  tenderest  King  over  his  servants  in  the  world. 
They  that  touch  them,  touch  the  apple  of  his  eye. 
Let  his  messengers,  then,  despise  the  worst  the 
world  can  do  against  them  ;  yea,  let  them  say  of 
death  as  he  said  of  it  to  his  adversaries,  Anytus  and 
Melitus,  Kill   me  they  may,  but  they  cannot  hurt 

me. 

The  lessons  to  those  to  whom  they  are  sent,  are, 
first  of  not  indignifying  them.  Remember  David 
and  the  king  of  Amnion.  No  king  resents  this  so 
much  as  God:    He  that    despiseth  you,  despiseth 

me. 

2.  Secondly,  slight,  not  their  message;  know 
whence  it  comes.  This  not  discerning  of  holy 
things  is  the  pest  of  Christians  :  the  apostle  spe- 
cified) it  in  the  Lord's  body  ;  it  is  so  in  the  Lord's 
word  ;  he  condescends,  in  using  earthly  creatures, 
to  explain  the  choicest  of  heavenly  mysteries;  and 
earthen  vessels  to  convoy  these  treasures.  And  if 
that  which  he  intended  for  their  advantage,  the 
wretched  sons  of  men  make  it  a  stumbling-block; 
and  if  they  contemn  the  grace,  for  the  meanness 
of  the  persons  that  are  made  conveyors  and  instru- 
ments of  it,    what  may  they  expect? 
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3.  Thirdly,  respect  even  the  ambassadors  for  his 
sake  they  represent,  counting  them  worthy  of  dou- 
ble honour  ;  for  this  is  the  >vill  of  your  Lord  and 
their  Lord,  your  King  and  their  King-.  And  to 
this  King  immortal,  be  all  honour,  and  glory,  and 
praise,  by  all  the  churches,  world  without  end. 
Amen, 
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AFFLICTION. 


Vql.  V. 


SERMON  I. 


Hosea  V.   15. 

/  will  go  and  return  to  my  place  till  they  acknow- 
*  ledge  their  offence,  and  seek  my  face ;  in  their 
affliction  they  will  seek  me  early. 

THERE  is  nothing  we  more  hardly  learn,  and 
whereof  we  have  more  need  to  be  taught,  than 
to  judge  aright  concerning  our  own  dealing  with 
God,  and  God's  dealing  with  us;  to  know  and  ac- 
knowledge the  pcrverseness  and  folly  of  our  ways, 
and  wisdom  and  goodness  of  his  ways;  therefore 
the  sermons  of  the  prophets  insist  much  on  this, 
to  convince  the  people  of  God,  to  whom  they  were 
sent,  of  both  these;  and  by  this,  to  persuade  them  to 
repentance.  This  is  evidently  here  the  prophet's  aim. 
The  whole  chapter,  with  the  following,  contains  a 
pathetic  remonstrance  of  God's  just  quarrel  with  his 
people,  aggravated  by  much  long-suffering  and 
lenity,  and  many  warnings  verbal  and  real  on  his 
part,  and  much  stubbornness,  impenitence,  and  mul- 
tiplied provocation  on  theirs:  he  using  all  means  to 
reclaim  and  save  them,  and  they  using  all  means  to 
despise  him  and  ruin  themselves.  The  plea  is  against 
both  the  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah. 

In  these  words  we  have  the  Lord,  after  much  rea- 
soning and  trial  of  milder  ways,  which  prevailed 
not  with  them,  concluding  upon  a  severe  course, 
as  being  found  necessary,  and  such  as  would  be  more 
effectual  for  their  conversion. 

Ixcitl  go.}  These  words  contain  those  three  things: 
1st.  The  procuring  cause  of  God's  afflicting  his  peo- 
ple.   Sadly.  His  way  of  afflicting  them.    Jdly.  The 
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end  of  it.  The  procuring  cause  is  made  up  of  these 
two — sin  and  impenitence.  /  will  go  till  they  ac- 
knowledge their  offences.  So  that,  if  they  had  not 
committed  those  provoking  sins,  or,  having  commit- 
ed  them,  had  humbly  acknowledged  or  repented  of 
them,  this  labour  of  afflicting  them  had  been  saved ; 
but  these  sins  once  committed  and  often  repeated, 
and  their  being  not  so  much  as  once  acknowledged, 
and  all  this  by  God's  own  peculiar  people,  cannot 
but  draw  on  heavy  afflictions. 

1st.  We  may  see  how  unwilling:  God  is  to  afflict 
his  people.  Judgments  are  termed,  his  strange 
work,  but  mercy  is  his  darling  attribute. 

When  God  exercises  punitive  acts  against  his  peo- 
ple, the  scripture  represents,  as  it  were,  a  kind  of 
reluctance  and  struggling  in  his  bowels.  How  shall 
I  smite  thee,  O  Ephraim,  and  how  shall  I  give  thee 
up  O  Manasseh,  my  repentings  are  begun  already. 
lie  delights  in  their  prosperity,  and  hath  given  them  a 
rule,  by  which  if  they  walk,  peace  shall  be  upon  them. 
He  hath  made  them  laws,  which,  being  observed, 
will  bring  heaps  of  blessings  upon  them;  as  we  find 
what  a  multitude  of  favours  attended  ita.  I  will 
give  you  rain;  and  a  little  after,  I  will  give  you 
peace  in  the  land,  and  ye  shall  live  and  none  shall 
make  you  afraid  : — but  what  is  all  that  opposed  to 
the  affliction  here  threatened,  of  God's  withdrawing 
himself b?  /  will  walk  amongst  you,  I  will  be  your 
God  and  ye  shall  be  my  people.  He  will  not  leave 
them,  unless  they  drive  him  away  ;  yea,  and  he  is 
even  loath  to  leave  them,  and  grieved  that  they  are 
such  enemies  to  themselves,  and  will  not  be  per- 
suaded to  be  better  advised. 

'2d ly.  We  see  where  the  true  blame  of  the  many 
sufferings  and  miseries  of  the  church  is  to  be  found; 
the  abounding  of  sin,  and  want  of  repentance. 
These  make  her  troubles  to  abound.  If  God's  own 
people  Mould  take  his  counsel  it  would   be  well  for 
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them;  either  his  first  counsel  of  obedience,    or  his 
after  counsel  of  repentance.     When  they  are  run- 
ning from  him,  lie  calls  after  them,  "  Return,  re- 
turn, O  backsliding  Israel,   Why  zvill  ye  die.     Says 
the  Lord  by  the  same  prophet,   Thou  hast  destroyed 
thyself,  but   in  me  is   thy  help  to  be  found.     His 
counsel  and  ways  would  be  peace;   but  their  afflic- 
tions and  sharp  punishments  are  the  fruit   of  their 
own  way*;   bitter  fruit  and  wormwood — a  root  of 
bitterness0.     Doth  not  the  preaching  of  the  word, 
and  particularly  the  doctrine  of  repentance,    suffi- 
ciently witness   for  God   and   against   his   people; 
when   their  rebellion   brings  calamities  upon  them  ? 
The  often  repeated  warnings  and  entreaties,  even  to 
those  who  have  often  slighted  and  despised   them, 
shews  how  unwillingly  he  afflicts  us.     He  does  not 
surprize  them,   without  warnings  multiplied  one  up- 
on another.     Before  he  would  proceed  to  treat  them 
as  enemies,  to  hew  and  slay  them  with  the  sword, 
he  uses  his  messengers  of  peace  to  deal  first  with  the 
word,  sharply  indeed,    but  graciously  ; — that  sword 
of  the  spirit,  which  kills  to  make  alive;  to  spare,  if 
it  might  be,  the  destroying  sword  of  the  enemy.      / 
have  bean  them  by  my  prophets,   and   if  that  would 
have  served  their  turn,  the  other  hewing  and  slaying 
should   not  have  followed.     A   wise  enemy,  who  is 
resolved  to  be  avenged,   conceals   his   rage  till  it  be 
accomplished,    and   does    not   threaten    before    he 
strikes;   but  makes  the  execution  of  his  purpose  the 
first  revealing  of  it.     Therefore,  we  may   know  that 
God,  who  doth  all  things  most  wisely,   intends  fa- 
vor in   threatening;   denounces  indignation   that  he 
may  be  interrupted  not  to  inflict  it/   That  is  his  de- 
sire.      He    would    gladly    have    us    stay    his    hand. 
A  humble  penitent  acknowledgment  will  do.     "  Mi- 
naturne  csedat,  caedit  neoccidat ;"  says  Chrysostom. 
He  threatens   that   he  may  not  strike,  and  strikes 
that  he  may  not  destroy.      If  speaking  either  mildly 
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or  sharply  will  prevail  with  his  children;  he  will  not 
stir  the  rod  to  them;  and  when  the  rod  is  in  his 
hand,  if  shewing  or  shaking  it  will  serve  the  turn, 
he  will  not  strike  with  it.  But  this  is  our  folly, 
that  usually  we  abuse  all  this  goodness,  and  will  not 
part  with  our  sins,  till  we  smart  for  them,  and  be 
beaten  from  them.  We  pull  punishment  out  of 
God's  hand,  as  Solomon  says,  The  fools  mouth  call- 
eth  for  strokes.  When  these  indulgent  ways  that 
the  Lord  uses  avail  nothing,  then,  as  a  physician, 
wearied  in  striving  with  lenitives  and  gentle  medi- 
cines, in  a  fixt  stubborn  disease,  that  vields  not  to 
them,  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  betake  himself  to 
sharper  remedies,  and  cut  and  burn,  if  need  be,  that 
he  may  cure.  The  Lord's  complaint,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  7th  chapter  of  this  prophecy,  sounds  this 
way,  When  I  would  have  healed  Ephrdim.  If  it  be 
thus  then  with  the  church  of  God,  that  it  is  often 
found  guilty  of  great  sins,  and  withal,  great  insen- 
sibleness  and  impenitence,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
it  is  often  found  under  great  and  many  afflictions; 
there  being  in  the  church  such  societies  as  profess 
God's  name,  peculiar  sins  such  as  are  found  nowhere 
else,  by  reason  of  God's  peculiar  covenant  with  them, 
and  ordinances  among  them ;  viz.  contempt  of  the 
ordinances,  and  breach  of  the  covenant,  and  by  the 
same  reason  too,  peculiar  aggravations  of  the  com- 
mon sins,  and  ingredients  of  such  things  as  makes 
the  same  sins,  (which  other  people  commit)  to  be  of 
a  deeper  dye  among  God's  people  ;  their  special  rela- 
tion to  him,  and  the  special  means  and  mercies  they  re- 
ceive from  him,  by  which  they  are  both  more  instruct- 
ed and  more  obliged  to  obedience,  these  things  make 
tin1  disobedience  more  heinous  in  itself,  and  more  of- 
fensive to  God.  He  cannot  but  take  it  very  ill  to  be 
disregarded  by  his  own.  Ka»  wtixvov. — Thus  the  Lord 
makes  a  great  and  loud  complaint  that  all  may  hear. 
Isaiah,  1st.  calls  heaven  and  earth  to  hear  it,  that 
he  had  nourished  and  brought  up  children,  and  they 
had  rebelled.     What  do  we  deserve    for  our  sins? 
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Doth  not  our  oaths  and  cursing,  our  pride  and  de- 
ceit, our  wonderful  ignorance  and  profaneness,  our 
formality,  hypocrisy,  and  above  all,  our  deep  secu- 
rity, threaten  us  with  some  heavy  judgment,  which 
cannot  be  avoided  but  by  godly  sorrow  and  earnest 
prayer;  by  the  most  humble  way  of  acknowledg- 
ment, and  real  amendment  ?  This  is  our  work  this 
day  ;  and  unless  we  set  about  it  for  ourselves,  and 
pray  for  it  to  the  whole  kingdom,  we  know  not  what 
we  are  doing.  We  cannot  do  any  thing  to  purpose, 
in  behalf  of  the  church  of  God,  nor  be  fit  suppli- 
cants for  its  deliverance,  whilst  we  remain  ungodly 
ourselves. 

I  xvill  go  and  return.']  The  way  that  he  will  af- 
flict them  is  indeed  the  heaviest.     In  this  expres- 
sion,  I  will  withdraw  myself  from  them,   and  will 
not  appear  to  them  at  all   for  a  time,  yea  a  long 
time.     Well  may   it    be   rendered   by   affliction    in 
the  other  clause,  for   they  shall  be  truly  so  when  I 
am  gone  from  them.     Upon  the  withdrawing  of  his 
gracious  presence,   as  necessarily  follows  affliction, 
as    mist  upon   the  setting    of  the  sun.     This   was 
heavier  than  all  his  corrections.     So  long  as  they 
could  but  hear  and  see  him  amongst  them,  although 
it  were  chiding,  yea  scourging  them,  yet  still  there 
was  this  comfort,  that  they  might  speak  to  him  as 
being  near  them  ;  and   so   considering  his  merciful 
nature  might  have   hope,   by  their  complaints  and 
cries  in  his  presence,  to  move  him  to  compassionate 
and  spare  them,  and  be  reconciled.     But  when  he  is 
•nit  of  sight  and  quite  gone  from  them,  and  so  could 
neither  hear  nor  see  them  in   their  misery  ;  this  was 
indeed  the  chief  misery,    worse   than   all   that  they 
could  suffer    in   other   punishments.     Formerly   he 
threatens  to  he  as  a  moth  to  them,  consuming  them 
though   more  slowly  and  insensibly,  which  was  by 
lesser  judgments  that  befel  these  kingdoms,  as  the 
history  ot  them   .shews ;  then   as   a  lion   devouring 
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it  sounds  least. — I  will  return  to  my  place.  I  will 
retire  my  favorable  presence  from  them,  and  shut 
up  all  the  influences  and  evidences  of  my  grace — 
which,  in  a  public  national  sense,  (as  here  it  is  to 
be  taken),  imports,  not  only  longer  and  more  griev- 
ous troubles  than  any  which  before  had  befallen 
them,  (as  indeed  they  were)  but  God's  leaving  of 
them  in  those  troubles  ;  and  not  giving  as  before, 
any  sign  of  his  merciful  presence.  I  will  give  them 
up  to  those  miseries  that  are  to  come  upon  them 
and  leave  them  to  themselves  and  to  their  cruel 
enemies,  and  will  take  no  notice  of  them,  until  they 
know  what  a  grievous  thing  the  want  of  my  pre^ 
sence  is :  and  how  hateful  their  sins  are,  that  have 
deprived  them  of  it,  and  so  be  stirred  up  to  seek  my 
face.  They  would  not  regard  me  neither  in  my 
word  nor  in  my  works,  either  of  mercy  or  judg- 
ment so  long  as  I  staid  with  them,  was  present 
amongst  them,  that  so  I  may  teach  them  to  know 
what  is  the  good  of  my  presence,  by  the  evil  of  my 
absence,  which  is  a  heavier  judgment  than  all  I  have 
yet  inflicted  on  them. — And  as  it  is  thus  in  relation 
to  the  public  condition  of  the  church,  so  is  it  in  a 
personal  and  more  spiritual  sense  to  a  child  of  God. 
No  evil  that  he  fears  so  much,  or  feels  so  heavy, 
as  God's  absenting  and  withdrawing  himself  in  dis- 
pleasure; nor  no  good  that  he  will  admit  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  light  of  God's  countenance;  let 
others  seek  any  good,  let  them  have  any  good  they 
can,  but  says  David,  for  himself  and  all  the  godly, 
the  good  we  seek  is  this  and  no  other,  Lord  lift 
upon  us  the  light  of  thy  countenance.  He  can  hear 
of  any  distress  with  courage  and  resolution,  but  this 
he  cannot  endure  to  hear  of  but  deprecates  it,  Hide 
not  tin/  face  from  thy  servant.  A  godly  man  may 
in  the  most  prosperous  condition,  have  much  con- 
cern if  the  face  of  God  be  hid  from  him.  That  is 
his  great  affliction,  as  it  is  here  called.  Their  needs 
nothing  else  to  damp  all  his  prosperity.  Thou  hidest 
thy  face  and  I  teas  troubled.     Even  in  prosperity, 
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riches  and  power,  and  other  such  poor  things,  do 
not  answer  the  desires  of  a  soul  acquainted  with 
God.  All  these  are  nothing  without  his  favour 
shining  on  them.  No,  not  the  graces  which  are 
within  them,  which  are  far  more  precious  than  all 
outward  things.  The  displeased  withdrawing  of 
God's  countenance  makes  a  sad  night  amongst  all 
these;  as  when  the  sun  is  absent  it  is  night  still, 
notwithstanding  all  the  stars.  Although  God  lay 
outward  affliction  on  them,  yet  if  he  enlighten  them 
though  in  a  dungeon,  they  can  rejoice.  Yea,  when 
they  are  inwardly  troubled  for  sin,  and  God  is  re- 
buking them  that  way,  yet  that  is  not  so  bad  as 
when  he  leaves  them,  and  returns  to  his  place. 
This  is  more  grievous  than  when  he  chides  and  re- 
bukes them,  which  he  may  do  and  yet  not  in  hot 
displeasure,  as  David  teaches  to  distinguish  itd.  It 
is  a  more  comfortable  condition  that  he  stay  with 
them;  and  that  he  reprove  them  when  they  sin, 
(yea  that  is  a  mercy)  then  that  he  leave  them,  and 
speak  not  to  them,  nor  suffer  them  to  speak  to  him. 
They  would  then  desire  rather  to  find  him  present 
though  correcting;  for  then,  by  speaking  to  him 
they  may  express  their  repentance,  and  requests  to 
him  for  pardon.  They  would  say  to  God,  Strike 
me  but  hear  me,  rather  than  be  struck  out  from  all 
intercourse  with  him  and  he  hold  them  as  his  ene- 
mies.— And  thus  God  may  sometimes  deal  with  his 
own,  and  particularly  for  some  notable  offence,  un- 
til they  be  duly  humbled,  and  brought  to  a  lowly 
acknowledgement,  and  so  to  seek  his  face  again ;  to 
see  if  they  will  be  loath  to  grieve  him  again. 

Though  we  all  profess  to  know  God,  yet  the 
greatest  part  of  us  arc  so  far  from  duly  esteeming 
him,  that  we  do  not  at  all  know  what  the  spiritual 
gracious  presence  of  God  is;  how  sweet  the  enjoy- 
ment, and  how  bitter  and  sad  the  depriveinent.  O  ! 
be  desirous  to   understand  and  know  this   highest 
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good ;  and  above  all  things  seek  to  enjoy  it.  And 
without  doubt  the  experience  of  it  will  persuade 
you  to  prize  it  and  entertain  it  carefully;  never 
willingly  to  grieve  and  drive  away  so  great  and  so 
good  a  guest;  that  brings  true  happiness  along  with 
him  to  those  with  whom  he  dwells.  There  is  solid 
peace,  and  there  only  where  he  is.  And  for  the  church 
of  God  what  other  thing  can  we,  yea,  what  need 
we  desire  but  this  as  the  assured  help  of  all  her 
distresses  and  sorrows ;  that  God  would  return  his 
gracious  presence  to  her  again.  Then  shall  her  ene- 
mies be  turned  backward  ;  and  she  shall  sing  and 
rejoice  in  the  God  of  her  salvation.  You  see  this 
is"  the  church's  own  prayer6,  she  desires  no  more  but 
this,  Cause  thy  face  to  shine  and  we  shall  be  safe. 
That  is  the  only  sun  which  chases  away  the  mist  of 
her  griefs  and  troubles.  So  then  the  ending  of 
these  confusions  we  are  lying  and  labouring  under, 
is  wrapt  up  in  this ;  that  both  the  presence  of  our 
God  be  entreated  and  obtained.  This  would  make 
a  sweet  union  of  hearts,  and  make  all  attempts  pros- 
perous, and  strike  a  terror  into  the  churches*  ene- 
mies. But  if  their  rock  forsake  them,  were  they 
never  so  surely  supported  with  other  advantages, 
yet  shall  they  sink  and  fall  ;  if  he  go  to  his  place 
and  shut  up  his  power  and  wisdom  from  their  help, 
and  leave  them  with  themselves,  this  shall  suffice  to 
undo  them  without  any  enemy.  It  was  not  only 
sad  news  to  Moses  but  to  the  whole  people,  not- 
withstanding they  were  bent  to  provoke  him  to  do 
so*,  it  was  very  grievous  in  them  to  hear,  that  he 
had  refused  them  his  own  guidance,  and  would  with- 
draw himself  from  them  although  it  was  with  the 
promise  of  an  angel  to  lead  them,  for  little  can  any 
possible  supply  be  made  by  any  creature  to  make  up 
that  loss;  it  was  indeed  high  time  for  them  to  put 
oil  then  ornaments, and  he  humbled,  when  their  great 
.ornament  ami   their  great  strength,   was  gone  from 
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them  in  displeasure.  Then  they  put  oft'  their  rifling 
garbs  of  war,  and  appeared  in  the  penetential  dress 
of  sackcloth  and  ashes. 

Sdly.  The  end  of  God's  thus  afflicting  his  people, 
and  we  have  these  two  things  to  consider  in  it, 
both  here  clearly  expressed;  God's  intention  in  the 
means,  2dly,  The  power  of  these  means  for  effecting 
it — /  wiu  go  till  they  acknowledge  their  offences 
and  seek  my  face ;  and  in  the  time  of  my  absence, 
which  will  certainly  be  the  time  of  their  heaviest  af- 
fliction,  They  will  seek  me  early. 

This  is  God's  end  in  scourging  his  people.  It  is 
only  to  bring  them  to  a  sorrow  for  their  offences; 
and  ingenious  confession  of  it.  And  if  he  withdraw 
himself,  it  is  not  to  leave  them  for  ever,  and  look 
at  them  no  more.  On  the  contrary,  it  is,  that  they 
may  learn  whether  it  is  better  to  enjoy  him,  or  their 
sins ;  and  finding  themselves  miserable  without  him 
may  leave  those  sins,  with  which  he  will  not  dwell, 
and  may  come  and  entreat  his  return  to  them; 
which  he  is  willing,  being  entreated  to  grant  them. 
And  this  he  removes  from  them,  that  on  their  re- 
turn to  him,  and  earnest  and  humble  seeking  of  his 
return  to  them,  they  may  find  him,  and  enjoy  more 
of  his  presence  than  before  and  learn  to  keep  it 
better.  lie  throws  his  people  into  the  furnace,  and 
goes  away,  and  leaves  them  there.  Yet  it  is  not  to 
let  them  lie  still  there,  but  he  is  skilful  in  this  work, 
and  knows  the  time  needful  for  their  refining;  and 
then  returns  and  takes  them  out.  His  purpose  is 
to  purge  away  the  dross,  but  he  will  not  lose  the 
gold*.  By  "this  .shall  the  iniquity  of  Jacob  he 
purged,  and  this  will  serve  to  take  away  his  sin. 
As  t hat  sin  was  the  meriting  cause  of  the  affliction  ; 
it  clears  God's  justice.  The  end  he  aims  at,  \vh<  n 
he  declares  his  graciousness  and  mercy  to  his  peo- 
ple, being  no  other  than  this,  to  destroy  the  merit- 
ing cause  of  the  aflliction,   by  their  trouble,  to  t;,!  c 
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away  that  sin  which  procured  it ;  and  then  to  give 
them  peace.  That  is  his  design.  He  takes  no  plea- 
sure in  their  affliction  for  itself,  more  than  they 
themselves  do;  indeed  in  punishing  his  enemies, 
there  is  pure  justice;  their  punishments  are  not  for 
a  better  end,  so  far  as  concerns  them,  hut  are.ap- 
pointed  to  torment  them  :  but  to  his  own  people, 
his  purpose  is,  by  afflicting  them  only  to  draw 
them  from  their  sins,  that  drive  him  away  from 
them.  And  as  we  see  in  this,  the  bounty  of 
God,  so  it  instructs  us  for  our  own  practice  in 
the  just  way,  both  of  preventing  trouble  to  our- 
selves that  it  come  not,  and  of  removing  it  if  it 
be  come  upon  us.  Is  this  the  thing  God  seeks  in 
punishing  us,  a  sense  and  acknowledgement  of  sin 
committed?  Then  if  we  give  him  his  end,  he  will 
not  at  all  needlessly  make  use  of  the  means.  If 
therefore  we  either  carefully  shun  sinful  provoca- 
tions, or  being  guilty,  speedily  return  and  humble 
ourselves  before  him,  he  will  not  enter  into  displea- 
sure against  us ;  he  will  be  appeased  towards  us  ; 
and  seeing  that  which  is  his  intent  in  punishing,  be- 
fore he  begins  to  punish,  he  is  very  well  pleased  to 
be  thus  prevented.  So  then,  if  either  we  follow  the 
advice  of  the  psalmist,  Stand  In  awe  and  sin  not,  or 
that  other  which  follows,  that  we  examine  our  hearts 
concerning  sin  before  the  decree  of  punishment  go 
forth,  or  be  put  in  execution,  on  our  guiltiness, 
pronouncing  ourselves  guilty  as  the  word  is  here  in 
the  text,  which  is  indeed  acknowledging  our  of- 
fences, this  is  the  way  to  prevent  it,  and  if  it  be  be- 
gun upon  us,  this  is  the  ready  way  to  remove  it, 
for  this  is  the  end  of  it.  When  the  Lord  sees  his 
children  grieved  for  their  offences  and  entreating 
pardon,  he  is  a  tender  hearted  father,  the  very  father 
of  mercies;  those  confessions  and  prayers  that  his 
children  utter  enter  his  paternal  ears,  the  rod  falls 
out  of  his  hand,  and  he  turns  his  stripes  into  em- 
braces and  his  frowns  into  smiling.  There  mav  be 
indeed,  a  confused  cry  from  the  sense  of  the  smart 
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without  repentance;  that  moves  him  not.  As  lie 
directs  parents  in  correcting  a  peevish  child,  thou 
shall  not  spare  for  his  crying,  so  he  himself  doth 
not  spare  nor  leave  off,  for  that  kind  of  crying;  it 
is  confession  and  submission  that  he  seeks,  not 
howling  and  complaining,  which  nature  draws  from 
any  under  sharp  affliction.  This  the  Lord  com- 
plains of  in  his  people  by  the  same  prophet,  They 
did  not  cry  unto  me  with  their  hearts,  they  only  howl- 
ed upon  their  beds.  A  man  that  is  upon  the  rack 
for  extorting  confession,  he  will  civ  and  roar  when 
he  confesses  nothing,  but  it  is  not  that  which  is 
sought  of  him,  pain  forces  him  to  that,  but  it  is 
confession,  and  when  he  begins  the  least  word  of 
that,  they  presently  stay  and  release  him.  Thus  it 
was  with  David,  and  he  tells  it  us  and  distinguishes 
these  two  expressly,  Psalm  xxxi.  3.  He  tells  us  of 
his  roarino-  under  the  hand  of  God,  but  that  did  no 
good :  he  found  no  ease  by  that,  so  long  as  he  kept 
silence  from  this  confession.  But  as  soon  as  he  be- 
gan, did  but  offer  at  acknowledgement  one  word  of 
confession,  yea  promise  of  it,  brought  him  the  re- 
lease, that  a  whole  day's  roaring*  could  not  obtain. 
I  roared  all  day  long  but  thou  helped  me  not:  still 
thy  hand  continued  heavy  upon  me.  But  I  ac- 
knowledged my  sin,  and  J  said  I  would  confess  my 
transgression,  and  thou  j'orgavest  the  iniquity  of 
my  sin. 

Now  to  the  end  wc  may  confess  aright,  there  must 
be  a  searching  of  our  hearts  for  our  sins,  and  of  some 
particular  one  or  more  which  (rod's  afflictions  aim 
at,  and  if  we  cannot  easily  find  it  out;  1st.  Consi- 
der the  nature  of  the  affliction.  Sdly.  Seek  the  know- 
ledge of  it  from  (iod,  who  will,  readily,  when  he 
corrects  his  children,  tell  them  what  fault  it  is. 
Sdly.  However  fouling  so  many,  be  sure  to  spare 
none  of  them,  and  '.hen  ye  cannot  but  fall  on  the 
main  one,  which  breed eth  you  trouble. 

The  other  tiling  here  concerning  the  end  of  af- 
fliction is,  the  efficacy  of  the  means  fur  reaching  it. 
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///  their  ajjliction  they  will  seek  me  early.  It  had 
been  early,  in  a  wiser  sense,  to  have  sought  to  him 
for  a  reconcilement  before  the  affliction  ;  but  here  it 
expresses  a  most  diligent  seeking,  according  to  the 
original  word,  for  things  that  men  are  earnest  upon 
they  will  be  early  stirring  to  set  about  it.  For  be- 
sides that  it  is  a  certain  prophecy  of  what  was  to 
come  to  pass,  in  this  people,  it  hath  in  it  this  gene- 
ral truth,  with  which  it  agrees;  to  wit,  the  moral  fit- 
ness of  great  affliction  to  work  this  diligent  seeking 
of  God,  before  neglected,  and  acknowledgment  of 
sin  before  unfelt;  which  is  exprest  in  the  former 
clause,  together  with  seeking  his  face;  but  with  the 
sense  and  acknowledgment  of  sin.  No  returning  to 
him,  but  from  it.  In  following  sin,  we  depart  from 
God,  and  by  forsaking  it  we  return  to  him.  These 
are  inseparable ;  they  are  but  one  motion.  It  was 
their  sin  made  him  leave  them  and  go  to  his  place; 
and  therefore  it  were  in  vain  to  seek  him,  retaining 
it,  for  that  would  drive  him  further  from  them. 

Now  affliction  is  apt  to  bring  men  to  this;  such  I 
mean  as  have  any  knowledge  of  God.  Although 
they  convert  not,  yet  it  works  them  to  a'temporary 
fit  of  returning  and  seeking  God,  such  as  they  are 
capable  of;  and  those  make  up  the  greatest  part 
in  the  public  humblings  of  a  nation,  or  any  mul- 
titude of  people;  having  most  of  them  no  more 
heat  of  devotion  and  desire  of  God,  than  the  fit  of 
present  affliction  works.  And  therefore  when  that 
ceases,  they  have  done  iikeways  with  their  repent- 
ance and  regard  of  God  ;  being  stirred  only  by  that 
outward  principle.  They  act  no  longer  that  way, 
than  they  arc  acted  by  ir.  Water  will  be  very  hot, 
yea,  boil  and  make  a  noise,  when  it  is  upon  the  fire; 
but  set  it  off,  and  it  returns,  within  a  while,  to  its 
natural  coldness.  Thus  it  was  often  with  the  same 
people11.  And  there  are  still  daily  too  many  in- 
stances of  it.      Yet  the  Lord,  to  shew  how  much  re- 
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gard  he  hath  to  repentance,  lets  not  the  very  sem- 
blance of  it  go  to  loss ;  he  is  pleased,  for  the  repress- 
ing of  sin,  and  purging  of  his  church  of  gross  and 
scandalous  prophaneness,  to  make  use  of  public  af- 
flictions to  work  in  many  even  this  kind  of  repent- 
ance; and  to  answer,  this  repentance  with  the  remo- 
val of  the  affliction  that  wrought  it.  With  God's 
own  children  this  method  holds  in  a  way  peculiar  to 
them.  They  may,  indeed,  as  well  as  others,  some- 
times stand  in  need  of  the  rod  for  their  bettering ; 
and  it  may  work  it.  There  is  this  difference:  Their 
grief  for  sin  and  seeking  after  God,  doth  not  wholly 
depend  on  the  lash;  they  are  constant  in  these  things, 
as  having  a  living  principle  within  them:  whence 
they  shew,  in  all  estates,  that  sin  is  to  them  the 
greatest  grief,  and  the  favor  of  God  the  greatest 
good.  Again,  when  they  are  surprised  with  sin,  and 
possibly  fall  into  a  fit  of  security,  and  must  be 
awaked  by  some  affliction,  and  it  is  sent  for  that 
purpose,  that  renewing  it  works  in  them  is  not,  as 
in  others,  a  mere  present  violent  motion  only,  from 
the  impulse  of  the  affliction,  but  it  is  real  and  in- 
ward from  the  grace  which  is  in  them  awake,  and 
only  set  on  work  by  the  correction ;  and  therefore 
is  more  abiding,  than  the  other.  There  is  in  them  a 
special  love  to  God,  working  upon  their  repentings 
and  returnings,  upon  the  sense  of  his  hand.  And  it 
is  from  God's  special  love  to  them  (which  others 
share  not  in,)  that  he  stirs  them  up  to  renew  repent- 
ance; and  upon  their  repentance  takes  off  affliction, 
and  shews  himself  graciously  reconciled  to  them. 
To  some  likewise  it  may  be,  that  God  may  use  some 
particular  cross,  as  a  partial  and  concurring  means 
to  the  work  of  their  repentance,  and  conversion  to 
Ciod.  But  however,  there  is  in  that  sonic  peculiar 
law  of  God,  and  that  effectual  working  of  his  Word 
and  Spirit  to  beget  grace  in  them,  by  which  afflic- 
tions are  sanctified  and  made  useful  to  excite  and 
awaken  grace  where  it  is. 

Now  in  all  these  different  ways,    affliction   is  apt 
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for  this  effect;  1st.  Because  it  sets  men  in  upon 
themselves,  calls  in  their  thoughts,  that  in  a  fair  sea- 
son more  readily  dissipate  and  scatter  themselves 
abroad.  As  they  observe,  that  much  light  disqua- 
lifies the  sight  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  body ;  and 
that  in  the  dark,  mens  thoughts  are  more  united 
and  deep:  thus  in  the  darkness  of  affliction,  we  feel 
readily  more  inwards,  and  that  acquaints  us  better 
with  ourselves  and  our  sins,  and  so  tends  to  the  first 
of  these  two,  the  acknowledging  of  our  offences. 
Besides,  the  particular  respect  we  speak  of,  is  often 
betwixt  the  kind  of  affliction  and  our  own  sins. 
2dly.  When  a  man  is  driven  by  force  from  the  com- 
forts of  the  world,  that  he  used  to  hinge  upon  espe- 
cially by  some  great  affliction  which  breaks  him  off 
from  them  all ;  then,  if  he  have  any  thoughts  con- 
cerning God,  those  begin  to  work  with  him.  He  be- 
thinks himself  for  no  other  way  of  help,  but,  "  could 
I  obtain  the  Lord  to  befriend  me,  and  shew  me  his 
favour,  that  were  enough ;  he  could  deliver  me  out 
of  this  distress,  and  in  the  mean  time  support  me  un- 
der it.  True,  I  have  provoked  him,  and  which  is 
heavier  than  all  my  other  troubles,  I  have  made  him 
mine  enemy  ;  yet  I  know  he  is  very  compassionate 
and  gracious,  therefore  I  will  go  to  him,  and  confess 
my  offence,  and  I  trust  he  will  pardon  me."  This 
is  the  other  thing,  the  seeking  of  his  face:  so  af- 
fliction hath  something  in  it  suitable  to  the  work  of 
both.  As  we  see  the  lost  son  by  his  distress  came 
to  himself,  then  resolved  to  return  to  his  father. 
Indeed,  when  a  man  is  straitened  on  all  hands,  by  a 
crowd  of  troubles,  and  finds  no  way  out,  then  he 
finds  his  only  way  is  upward.  We  know  not  what 
to  do,  but  our  eyes  are  towards  Thee.  The  Israelites 
went  before  to  other  helpers.  They  are  reproved 
for  it,  ver.  13,  but  once  convinced  of  that  folly,  no 
more  any  such  way  ;  but  as  follows  in  the  next  words 
containing  a  description  of  their  purposes,  Come  let 
us  return  to  the  Lord  our  God,  acknowledging  him 
the  just  iutlicter  of  these  calamities-.     He  hath  torn 
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and  smitten — not  a  word  of  Salmanazer  nor  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, but  their  offended  God  is  their  smiter. 
And  so  no  recourse  to  other  powers  for  this  deliver- 
ance— but  let  us  return  to  him,  he  will  heal  us. 
O  then  let  us  all  be  persuaded  to  repentance;  and 
certainly  all  they  who  do  truly  mind  the  honor  of 
God,  and  the  good  of  his  church,  will  not  be  negli- 
gent at  such  a  time  as  this.  I  trust  that  God,  who 
heareth  prayer,  will  have  regard  to  their  prayers,  and 
his  own  glory.   Amen. 
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SEHMON    II, 


Isaiah  viii.  and  xvii. 

And  I  will  wait  upon  the  Lord  that  hideth  his  face 
from  the  house  of  Jacob,  and  I  will   look  for 
him. 

BESIDES  the  personal  trials  and  sorrows  that  are 
the  lot  of  the  godly  in  this  lire,  every  one  of 
them  hath  a  share  in  the  calamities  and  troubles  of 
the  church;  not  only  when  some  part  of  these 
troubles  reaches  them,  for  so  they  are  personal  and 
private,  but  in  the  remotest  and  most  exempted 
condition.  There  is  a  living  sympathy  which  this 
cannot  divest,  and  for  both  their  own  and  Zion's 
griefs,  they  have  but  one  support  to  stay  their  souls 
from  fainting  under  the  burden  of  them.  J3ut  it  is 
a  great  one,  and  strong  to  bear  all  the  weight  that 
can  be  laid  upon  it.  And  it  is  this  the  prophet  here 
resolves  on,   I  will  wait  upon  the  Lord,  <kc. 

Amongst  the  many  sins  that  the  prophets  had  to 
contend  with  in  the  people,  one  and  a  main  one  was, 
their  unbelief,  which  indeed  is  the  root  of  all  dis- 
obedience and  pcrverseness ;  the  very  natural  mo- 
tion of  the  heart  possest  with  it,  being  as  the  apostle 
speaks,  "  to  depart  from  the  living  God,"  and  turn 
it  aside  to  dead  helpless  helpers;  makes  it  run  to 
and  confide  in  any  thing  rather  than  in  him,  besides 
whom,  there  is  nothing  at  all  to  be  confided  in. 
To  this  folly  the  prophet  here  opposes  God's  com- 
mand, and  his  own  resolution  contrary  to  it.     And 
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the  Lord  spake  thus  to  me,  and  this  was  the  echo  of 
his  voice,  resounding  from  my  heart,  I  will  wait. 
And  this  he  speaks  not  only  for  himself,  but  in  name 
of  all  that  will  adhere  to  it,  and  subscribe  to  his 
purpose;  and  intends  it  so  as  a  leading  resolution  to 
the  godly  in  his  own  and  after  times.  And  it  is 
here  upon  record  for  us  as  the  truest  character  of 
faith,  and  only  establishment  of  the  mind  in  the 
days  of  trouble. 

And  this  is  the  most  powerful  way  of  teaching ; 
when  the  messengers  of  God  teach  by  their  own 
example  these  duties  they  recommend  to  others. 
The  Lord  speaketh  thus  to  him,  ver.  11,  "  with  a 
strong  hand/'  (not  only  with  the  words  of  his 
mouth,  but  with  the  strength  of  his  hand),  makes 
the  impression  of  it  deep  upon  their  hearts,  that  the 
expression  of  it  may  come  from  that  inward  im- 
pression and  persuasion  of  the  truth.  And  that  will 
indeed  bind  a  man  strongly,  (as  the  word  signifies) 
to  the  discharge  of  that  high  calling,  notwithstand- 
ing all  his  discouragements  from  within  and  from 
without,  which  are  so  many,  that  they  that  have 
most  sense  of  the  nature  of  it  would  possibly  undo 
themselves,  were  it  not  the  strong  hand  of  God 
upon  their  consciences,  that  binds  them  to  it. 

In  the  words  we  have  to  consider,  1st.  The  trial 
of  faith;  2dly.  The  strength  of  it.  The  trial  of  it 
is  in  the  hiding  of  God's  face  from  the  house  of 
Jacob.  The  strength  of  it,  in  that  fixed  purpose 
of  waiting  for  him,  even  in  that  time  of  hiding  his 
face. 

JVho  hideth  his  face,  Sec]  To  a  natural  ear  this 
soundeth  not  so  much  as  fire,  and  sword,  and  pesti- 
lence, and  captivity ;  but  being  rightly  understood, 
it  is  the  heaviest  word,  and  very  far  weighs  down 
all  other  expressions  of  distress  whatsoever.  It  is  a 
very  large  comprehensive  word.  All  the  good  that 
we  enjoy  in  any  kind  is  but  a  beam  of  the  face  of 
God:  and  therefore  the  hiding  of  his  face  is  a  high 
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expression  of  a  dark  atilieted  state.  The  counte- 
nance of  God  shining  on  them  in  his  universal  pro- 
vidence and  goodness  is  that  which  upholds  the 
world,  and  all  the  creatures  in  their  being,  the  least 
of  them  subsists  by  him,  and  the  greatest  cannot 
subsist  without  him.  So  that  the  schools  say  truly, 
"There  is  in  the  lowest  aliquid  dei,  and  in  the 
highest  aliquid  nihili"  Me  shines  upon  all  in  that 
sense,  preserving  them  in  being  which  otherwise 
Mould  not  continue  for  a  moment,  as  it  is  excel- 
lently expressed,  Psalm  civ.  29.  And  particularly 
concerning  man,  Psalm  xc.  3. — Job  xxxiv.  13,  14, 
15. 

But  the  church  of  God  which  we  have  here  un- 
der the  name  of  the  house  of  Jacob,  doth  after  an 
especial  manner  depend  upon  a  special  aspect  of  his 
countenance  for  her  being  and  well-being.  Her  out- 
ward peace  and  prosperity,  with  all  the  blessings  that 
she  enjoys,  are  fruits  of  a  more  than  ordinary  pro- 
vidence. And  there  are  blessings  in  their  nature, 
not  ordinary,  but  peculiar  to  the  church;  that  have 
more  of  the  face  of  God  in  them  than  all  outward 
splendor  of  prosperity  hath;  and  therefore  are  the 
special  love-tokens  he  bestows  upon  his  spouse  the 
church ;  and  testifies  his  marriage  with  her.  And 
that  is  the  being  of  a  church,  the  oracles  and  ordi- 
nances wherein  God  manifests  himself  to  his  church, 
makes  himself  known  there,  as  by  his  face  which  is 
hid  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  And  though,  in 
comparison  of  the  vision  of  glory,  the  clearest, 
even  extraordinary  manifestations  of  God,  are  but  a 
glance  of  his  back  parts,  (as  that  of  Moses,  which 
was  singular).  Yet  in  such  a  sense  as  suits  our  pre- 
sent condition,  we  arc  said  to  "  Appear  before  the 
Lord,  and  stand  in  his  presence,  and  to  see  his 
face,  and  the  beauty  of  it  in  his  house  and  ordi- 
nances V 

It  is  true  that  the  outward  distresses  of  the  church 
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and  people  of  God,  are  sometimes  expressed  by  the 
hiding  of  his  face  from  them.  And  so  it  is  a  part  of 
what  he  means  here,  but  it  is  not  all  the  sense  of  it 
any  where;  but  it  is  a  word  of  their  affliction  car- 
rying a  reflection  upon  their  sin,  that  provoked  the 
Lord  to  afflict  them,  and  so  implies  his  just  anger 
kindled  by  these  provocations  ;  and  hath  usually  the 
ingredients  of  spiritual  judgments  under  it,  either 
the  depriving  of  God's  ordinances  in  their  use,  or  of 
the  power  and  efficacy  of  them,  as  at  this  time. 
We  see  the  prophet's  complaint,  and  possibly  a  great 
measure  of  that  heavy  judgment  upon  people,  of 
blindness  of  mind  and  hardness  of  heart,  a  stupid 
senselessness  under  their  calamities,  that  is  one  of 
the  most  certain  and  saddest  signs  of  their  continu- 
ance. And  this  is  the  prophet's  meaning  in  this 
place,  for  without  these  or  something  like  them,  a 
church  may  be  in  great  affliction,  and  yet  not  under 
the  eclipse  of  Goers  face  for  all  that.  Yea,  possi- 
bly it  may  shine  clearer  on  the  church  in  a  time  of 
outward  trouble  than  in  the  midst  of  peaceable  and 
prosperous  days;  as  the  moon  when  it  is  dark  to- 
wards the  earth,  then  the  half  that  is  towards  hea- 
ven is  all  luminous,  and  on  the  contrary  when  it  is 
the  full  to  our  view,  it  is  dark  heavenward.  We 
see  it  in  the  common  instance  of  the  primitive 
times,  how  the  gold  shined  in  the  furnace,  how  ho- 
liness and  purity  of  religion  flourished  and  spread 
in  the  midst  of  persecutions,  and  zeal  for  God  burnt 
better  than  the  iires  that  were  kindled  against  it; 
and  triumphed  over  them  :  and  soon  after  they  were 
put  out,  how  it  began  to  cool  and  abate,  and  the 
purity  of  religion  insensibly  died  into  numbers  of 
superstitious  and  gaudy  devices;  and  the  church 
grew  downwards;  outwardly  more  pompous,  but  lost 
as  much  for  that  of  integrity  of  doctrine  and  wor- 
ship. And  therefore  in  the  19th  of  Revelations, 
There  is  a  woman  clothed  zvith  the  suti,  and  the  moon 
under  her  feet,  as  full  of  heavenly  ornaments  as 
she  is  destitute,   and  withal  despising  those  of  the 
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earth.  And  look  again,  Rev.  xviii.  and  see  a  wo- 
man clothed  in  purple  and  decked  with  gold  and 
precious  stones,  and  a  golden  cup  in  her  hand,  hut 
herself,  under  all  these  dressings,  a  harlot,  and  her 
golden  cup  full  of  abominable  filthiness.  So  then 
doubtless  the  hiding  of  God's  face  from  his  church 
is  something  beyond  her  outward  lownessand  afflic- 
tion, and  greater  and  heavier  than  that;  the  with- 
drawing of  his  presence  and  not  appearing  for  their 
deliverance  out  of  trouble  and  spiritual  comfort  and 
benefit  under  it. 

1st.  Now  as  that  is  put  for  the  top  of  all  dis- 
tresses, we  would  esteem  it  so.  But  in  reference  to 
ourselves,  and  to  the  church  of  God,  I  am  afraid  a 
great  part  of  us  do  not  know  what  it  is  to  have  this 
light.  If  we  did,  there  needed  no  more  urging  it. 
Itself  would  persuade  us  enough  to  prize  it;  and  to 
fear  the  loss  of  it.  The  soul  that  knows  the  sweet- 
ness of  his  presence,  and  his  face  shining  on  it,  will 
account  no  place  nor  condition  hard,  providing  it 
may  be  refreshed  with  that;  as  the  saints  have 
been  in  caves  and  dungeons  enjoying  more  of  that 
light  in  those  times,  when  other  comforts  have  been 
abridged.  Then  they  have  had  a  beam  from  heaven 
into  their  souls  in  their  darkest  dungeon,  far  more 
worth  than  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  all  the  advan- 
tages the  world  can  afford.  That  Rabbin  that  lived 
twelve  years  in  a  dungeon  in  Francis's  time,  called 
a  book  he  wrote,  the  Polar  Splendor;  implying 
that  he  bad  then  seen  most  intellectual  light  when 
he  had  seen  least  sensible.  And  thus  it  is  with  many 
Christians,  in  the  darkness  of  distress,  if  they  seek 
after  this  light,  they  may  blame  themselves  and  their 
own  neglect  if  they  find  not  somewhat  of  this  truth. 
On  the  other  hand,  to  a  spiritual  mind,  this  hiding 
of  God's  face  will  damp  and  distress  the  pleasantest 
outward  condition  which  can  be  allotted  linn.  It  was 
in  the  midst  of  David's  prosperity,  enough  to  un- 
season  all,  thou  hidest  thy  face,  and  I  was  troubled. 
Now,  if  we  would  have  the  Lord,  to  whom  bclievii 
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souls  are  married  in  truth  and  righteousness,  to  look 
pleasantly  on  us,  our  great  ambition  should  be  to 
walk  in  all  well  pleasing  unto  him ;  and  to  seek  of 
himself  those  ornaments  and  that  spiritual  beauty, 
that  may  make  us  lovely  in  his  eyes;  as  a  faithful 
wife  decketh  herself  only  for  her  husband.  For  all 
these  inferior  things  are  but  figures  of  that  mysteri- 
ous life  of  grace,  which  the  soul  hath  from  God,  and 
by  which  it  lives  in  him.  There  are  some  singular 
largesses  and  outlets  of  spiritual  joy  that  God  gives 
not  to  every  Christian;  nor  to  any  at  all  times. 
These  we  speak  not  of.  But  if  we  would  enjoy 
more  abiding  influences  of  his  love,  and  find  him 
accepting  of  our  services  at  our  hands,  and  measur- 
ing his  graces  to  us;  coming  to  us  and  giving  us 
access  to  come  to  him ;  putting  a  life  and  blessing 
into  his  ordinances,  though  with  different  degrees  at 
divers  times ;  and  desire  thus  and  in  other  little 
things  his  face  to  shine  on  us;  then  our  care  would 
be  to  entertain  this  friendship  and  correspondence 
diligently;  to  watch  over  our  hearts  and  ways  that 
we  admit  of  nothing  that  may  disturb  or  interrupt 
it ;  and  to  he  jealous  of  the  least  abatement ;  to  search 
and  find  out  the  cause  of  it  without  delav.  And  if 
we  do  thus,  we  shall  undoubtedly  find  the  Lord  wil- 
ling to  converse  and  dwell  with  us,  and  though  he 
give  us  lower  measures  of  comfort  and  graces  than 
others  get;  they  shall  be  so  much  as  will  enable  us 
to  go  on  in  our  journey.  Above  all  study  humility. 
The  High  Lord  loves  to  give  himself  and  his  so- 
ciety most  to  the  lowly  heart.  Trust  not  at  all  to 
thyself,  nor  to  any  thing  below  him.  Lay  all  thy 
confidence  upon  his  power  and  goodness.  Ye  see 
here,  that  it  was  the  multitude  of  sins  that  eclipsed 
his  face  from  his  own  people,  the  house  of  Jacob; 
as  he  teils  by  this  prophet,  chap.  lix.  1.  It  was 
particularly  their  distrust  of  God,  and  running  to 
other  helps  beside  him.  Ever  the  more  he  is  in  thy 
esteem,  the  more  thou  shalt  have  of  him;  and  the 
the  more  thou  believest  his  all-sufficiency,  the  more 
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thou  shalt  find  it  and  know  it  in  thine  own  experi- 
ence. Yea,  it  may  be  when  his  face  is  hid  from  the 
church,  in  respect  of  public  distress  and  desertion; 
yet  it  may  even  then  shine  bright  upon  a  soul  that 
secretly  cleaveth  to  him,  and  delights  in  him.  So 
here,  the  prophet  says  not,  that  he  hides  his  face 
from  me,  but  from  the  House  of  Jacob. 

2dly.  As  for  the  church,  learn  by  the  prophet  and 
other  penmen  of  the   Holy  Scriptures,  to  eye  and 
consider  the  estate  of  God's  church;  to  take  notice 
how   he  deals   with  it,   when  he  shines  on   it  and 
when  he  hides  his  face;  and  be  deeply  affected  with 
it.     Let  thine  eye  be  out,   and  let  thine  eye  affect 
thine  heart,  as  it  is  Lament,  iii.  51.     Tar  be  it  from 
thee  to  judge  it  any  impertinence,  and  think  it  con- 
cerns thee  not,  truly  most  of  us  have  both  eyes,  and 
if  we  had  twenty  more,  we  would  have  them  all 
poring  upon  our  private  condition.     Providing  we 
might  have  ease  and  good  days,  we  would  feel  little 
for  the  afflictions  of  Joseph.     It  were  not  excusable 
if  even  our  secret  devotions  took  us  so  up  as  to  for- 
get the  church  ;  how  much   less  to  have  our  hearts 
ingrost  wholly  by  our  earthly  concerns.     And  we 
see  here  what  it  "is  we  have  to  do  on  the  churched 
behalt ;  to  bewail  her  sins,  begging  pardon  for  those 
evils  for  which   God  hath    hid  his  face  from   her; 
and  what  to  desire,  only  to  commence  her  own  suit 
anew  as  troubles  arise b ;  Cause  thy  face  to  shine,  and 
we  shall  be  saved.     As  the  returning  of  the  spring- 
makes   all  things  to  flourish,  and  again  puts  a  new 
visage  upon  nature.     Mark  the  harmony  and  resound 
of  the  Lord's  returning  to  Israel;  the  returning  of 
their  hopes':  and  the  sweet  effects  of  itd.     All  those 
heavy  indignations,  that  are  on,  or  might  trouble,  the 
church  and  themselves,    arise  from  security,  impe- 
nitence, and  the  fruitlessness  of  the   word   amongst 
them;   which   makes  the   Lord  hide  his  face  from 
them.     Our  part  is  therefore  to  return  to  him.     O 
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had  we  hearts  to  put  the  Lord  to  it,   he  could  and 
would  do  yet  greater  things  for  us.     And  this  we 
ought  earnestly  to  desire,  and  with  all  patience  to 
Wait  for  it;  which  is  the  prophet's  way,  /  will  wait. 
The  two  wheels  of  the  soul  are  desire  and  hope. 
Difficulty  sets  an  edge  upon  desire;  and  the  appear- 
ance of  obtaining  upholds  hope.    And  both  these  are 
in  the  words   the  prophet  here  uses  for  his  waiting 
and  expeding;   for  they  import  an   earnest  desire, 
and  yet  a  patient  attending  upon  the  issue.     Look 
to  that  of  David',  I  wait  for  thee  more  than  they 
that  wait  for  the  morning ;  that  watch  until  the 
morning,  as  James  renders  it;  in  the  cold  night  that 
watch.  ~  The  thing  the  pilot  M'aits  for,  is  not  a  pri- 
vate good   to  himself,  for  that   could  not  stand  a 
counterbalance  to  the  evil  he  is  sensible  of.     The 
Lord's  hiding  his  face  from  the  house  of  Jacob  was 
that,  which  troubled  him,  and  his  waiting  answer- 
able for  the  return  of  that  light  to  the  house  of  Ja- 
cob.    Grieved  that  the  Lord  should  absent  himself 
from  his  people,  he  looks  back  upon  God's  frequent 
appearing,  and  shewing  his  face  to  Jacob,  by  such 
visions  as  gave  lustre  and  glory  to  the  place.     See 
Hosea  x i i .  9.  We  found  him   in  Bethel,  there  he 
spake  with  us.     Even  us  who  have  interest  in  these 
gracious  appearances.     And  there  it  is  urged  for  a 
ground  of  hope,   and  waiting  and  calling  on  God  . 
Now,  for  the  face  of  God  to  be  hid  from  these  that 
were  the  posterity  of  Jacob,  and  God's  own  peculiar 
people,  was  a  sad  thought  to  the  prophet,  who  stays 
himself  with  this,  that  the  Lord  God  had  made  known 
to  him  his  purpose  of  returning  and  restoring  the 
house  of  Jacob;  and  upon  this  he  resolves  to  believe, 
and  to  rely  upon  God's  word  for  it;  I  will  wait. 

Hoping,  waiting,  and  believing  are  taken  indif- 
ferently in  the  scriptures,  and  all  the  difference  is 
only  in  relation  to  time.  Faith  believes  the  present 
word,  and  hope  looks  out  for  the  after-accomplish- 
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ment;  and  the  patient  waiting  for  it  results  from 
both.  So  they  are  but  the  actings  of  the  same  faith 
in  a  different  notion — and  they  are  indeed  the  task 
of  faith.  Our  hearts  are  naturally  of  another  tem- 
per, than  to  take  the  Lord's  word  and  repose  upon 
it,  and  when  it  is  deferred,  yea,  and  cross  appear- 
ances come  in  betwixt,  yet  still  firmly  to  believe 
and  patiently  to  wait  for  the  accomplishment.  We 
are  of  a  childish  humour.  That  which  we  laugh  at 
in  children,  in  little  things,  such  as  their  minds  are 
set  on,  we  may  be  sorry  for  in  ourselves,  as  a  greater 
folly  being  in  greater  affairs.  We  are  all  on  haste, 
and  would  have  things  come  as  fast  as  our  fancying; 
and  upon  the  delay  of  these  mercies  we  look  for,  are 
almost  ready  to  give  over.  That  which  brake  forth 
from  that  wicked  king's  mouth,  the  seed  of  it  is  in 
all  our  hearts,  when  things  appear  worse  arid  worse, 
this  evil  is  from  the  Lord,  why  should  i  zc ait for  him 
any  longer  ?  it  is  strange  in  court  suits  and  other 
business  of  a  like  nature,  how  long  a  man  will  wait 
upon  another,  and  think  all  is  well  if  he  speed  at  last; 
and  yet  how  briskly  we  deal  with  God  if  he  answers 
not  at  the  first. 

But  faith  teaches  us  (so  to  speak)  spiritual  civi- 
lity, good  manners  towards  God;  lets  the  soul  sec 
his  greatness,  and  goodness,  and  truth;  and  per- 
suades us  to  wait  on  him:  and  not  to  weary  in  wait- 
ing. To  wait  as  it  is  Psalm  xl.  —  1st.  Faith  com- 
poses the  mind,  cures  thai  light  iiekle  hastiness,  that 
is  naturally  in  us.  He  that  believeth  shall  not  make 
haste,  says  the  same  prophet.  And  is  it  not  good 
reason  we  wait  for  him?  [s  he  not  wise  enough  to 
chuse  t'ne  fittest  times  for  his  own  purposes?  well 
may  we  wait  till  he  be  gracious  to  us,  for  he  waits 
to  be  gracious  to  u^.  ib-  is  not  slack;  but  is  stay- 
ing only  for  the  due  season  ;  his  love  waiting  for  the 
time  that  his  wisdom  bath  appointed.  And  to  ex- 
press hjs  affection  in  our  terms,  be  is  longing  lor  that 
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time,  as  well  as  we  are.  For  the  same  word  is  there 
used  for  his  waiting,  that  both  here  and  in  that 
verse,  is  used  for  ours ;  and  it  signifies  an  earnest 
waiting  or  breathing  for  that  thing  we  wait  for. 
And  therefore  since  lie  waits  and  longs,  our  waiting 
is  in  an  happy  conformity  to  him;  and  thus,  with 
good  reason,  it  is  concluded,  they  are  blessed  that 
wait  for  him.  Thus  there  is  a  word  very  answer- 
able \  The  vision  is  for  an  appointed  time,  (we  read) 
at  the  end  it  shall  speak;  but  it  may  be  rendered, 
it  breatheth  towards  the  end ;  runs,  as  it  were,  so 
fast  that  it  panteth  ;  the  same  word  is  used,  Cant,  ii, 
for  the  rising  of  the    morning. 

3dly.  By  fretting  impatience  there  is  nothing 
gained  but  needless  desire.  It  advances  not  our 
business,  but  perplexes  us  to  no  purpose ;  and  on 
the  other  hand,  patient  waiting  loses  not  a  moment, 
but  attains  its  end  in  the  very  due  time  determined  ; 
and  hath  this  advantage  in  the  mean  time,  that  it 
puts  the  mind  to  a  temper  of  peace  and  contented- 
ness,  that  a  man  may  act  and  profess  to  others,  but 
cannot  truly  have  within  himself  without  faith*. 
This  waiting  is  always  answered  ;  never  markt  with 
disappointment,  as  is  the  ordinary  custom  of  their 
hopes.  Therefore  that  which  the  prophet  hath, 
"  believers  shall  not  make  haste,"  the  Apostle  Peter 
renders,  "  shall  not  be  ashamed, °  though  he  hasten 
not,  but  wait  and  wait  long,  yet  his  waiting  shall 
not  shame  him;  none  shall  have  matter  to  laugh  at 
him  for  it  ;  for  his  waiting  shall  be  repaid  with  suc- 
cess, his  hope  shall  be  accomplished;  whereas,  any 
other  expectations  make  men  ridiculous,  and  expose 
them  to  scorn,  in  that  they  look  often  for  most 
contentment  in  these  things  that  deceive  them. 
Thus  Job  vi.  ly.  The  brooks  that  grow  dry  in 
summer  are  an  emblem  of  worldly  hopes.  The 
troops  of  Tenia   looked,    the  companies  of  Sheba 
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waited     for    them.      They  were    confounded,    be- 
cause   they    had    hoped;  they    came    thither   and 
were  ashamed,  but  this  waiting  on  the  Lord  never 
yet  deluded  any.    I  waited  patiently  for  the  Lor  dY% 
and  he  inclined  to  me  and  heard  my  cry.     Then  he 
makes  his  experience  a  common  good;   draws  it  to 
a    general   conclusion1,    Blessed   is    the    man   that 
ruaktth  the  Lord  his  trust;  thus  he  confirms  that  ge- 
neral truth  by  his  particular  experience,  and  as  the 
Apostle  says  of  them  believing,  sets  too  his  seal  that 
God  is  true.     Thus  ought  every  one,  upon  his  expe- 
rience of  the  Lord's   goodness    in  his  deliverance, 
speak  to  the  advantage  of  the  Lord's  faithfulness,  . 
and  say,  as  he  is  called  abundant  in  goodness  and 
truth,  "  I  have  found  him  and  I  would  have  others 
to  rely   upon  him;   if  my  testimony  could  do  any 
good  to  that,  or  persuade  them,  they  shall  be  sure 
to  have  it  wheresoever  I  come;''  thus  Psalm  xxxiv. 
The  prophet  will   not  smother  the  Lord's  goodness 
which  he  hath  found  "  this  poor  man  cried;"    &c. 
and  Verse  8.  lie  invites  all  to  taste  and  see  the  Lord 
is  good,  blessed  are  they  who  trust  in  him.     He  will 
advise  others  to  this  upon  his  own  experience.     Sure 
he  will  know  where  to  seek,  when  he  is  again  put  to 
it.     As  he  loves  the  Lord  for  what  he  hath  found,  so 
he  will  make  use  of  him  always  in  all  his  straits  m, 
I  love  the  Lordy  &c.  seeing  "he  hath  inclined  his 
ear  to  me,"  I  am  resolved  upon  this  course,   "  I  will 
call  upon  him  as  long  as  I  live." 

The  difficulties  which  the  Prophet's  faith  here  en- 
counters, and  that  commended  the  strength  of  it 
are  these  two,  1st.  The  multitude  of  unbelievers 
round  about,  as  a  mighty  torrent,  that  he  was  to 
<  i. me  against.  2dly.  That  so  i'tw  would  rely  on  the 
Lord.  But  he  resolves  against  it,  as  Joshua  did  for 
obedience,  chuse  you  whom  you  will  serve,  &c.  So 
here,  for  faith,  let  others  take  their  course;  each  one 
jun  his  own  way,  my  choice  is  this,   J  will  wait  on 
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tlu  Lord,  and  this  is  no  small  matter  to  maintain 
the  preciousness  of  faith  against  the  profaneness  and 
atheism  of  the  world.  And  considering  the  disre- 
gard of  God  that  is  in  the' society  and  converse  of 
the  greatest  part,,  it  is  much  if  a  godly  mind  do  not 
sometimes  suffer  something  hy  it;  and  we  have  need 
to  beware  of  it. 

2dly.  The  other  difficulty  is  in  the  thing  itself, 
that  looks  so  dark  and  unlikely,  that  many  of  his 
people  are  giving, over  trusting  on  him,  and  he 
seems  to  give  over  helping  them,  he  hides  his  face. 
Yet  I  will  wait  on  him  alone,  (says  the  prophet) 
though  all  other  hearts  fail,  yet  I  will  wait  on  thee, 
though  thou  withdraw  thyself  and  ..hide  thy  face, 
yet  I  will  look  to  no  other;  I  will  stay  by  thee  and 
wait  on  thee,  and  although  not  only  my  days  may 
pass,  but  ages,  before  the  thing  be  accomplished  I 
look  for,  yet  I  will  believe  they  shall  come  to  pass. 
I  will  look  on  them  in  this  notion  ;  though  I  cannot 
live  to  see  them.  And  indeed  besides  that  the 
great  temporal  deliverances  that  the  prophet  fore- 
saw and  here  looks  into,  came  long  after  his  days, 
it  is  likely  that  he  looks  beyond  these  too,  to  the 
coming  of  the  Messiah,  of  whom  he  speaks  so 
clearly  both  in  .this  and  the  former  and  following 
chapter.  Notwithstanding  all  the  sins  of  this 
people,  and  all  the  heavy  judgments  their  sins  called 
tor;  and  have  brought  or  shall  bring  on  them,  yet 
he  believed  the  Lord  would  send  them  that  great 
deliverer  and  Saviour  his  only  Son,  whom  he  had 
promised.  Thus  the  eyes  of  faith  looks  over  the 
head  of  many  difficulties  and  of  many  ages  betwixt 
it  to  the  thing  it  expects,  and  sees  it  beyond  them 
all.  So  the  word  here,  I  will  look  for  him,  is  to 
stand  upright  as  a  Line  and  look  out,  answering  to 
that  word,  A-rrotxga.2ox.ist,  Rom.  viii.  desiring  and 
confidently  expecting  good  from  him  to  his  church 
in  these  kingdoms,  though  the  outward  face  of  af- 
fairs look  quite  contrary;  and  the  Lord  for  a  time 
suffer  our  troubles  to  enerease,  and  hide  his  face  us 
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not  regarding  us,  suffering  things  by  the  perverse- 
ness  of  men  on  all  hands  to  turn  to  an  universal 
confusion  and  disorder;  yet  still,  you  that  know  the 
Lord  and  his  dealing,  pray,  and  believe,  and  wait 
and  be  assured  your  prayer  shall  be  answered  in  due 
time. 

Thus  far  your  personal  condition;  you  that  de- 
sire the  light  of  God's  countenance  above  all  things, 
though  he  seem  to  deny  and  hide  his  race  from  you 
for  a  time;  yet  wait  on  him,  leave  him  not,  for  if 
ye  do,  you  are  sure  to  perish  ;  but  if  ye  wait  on  him 
ye  may  say,  it  may  be  he  will  be  gracious,  but  if  he 
will  not,  I  know  no  other  to  go  to;  I  will  still  wait 
and  try  him.  What  think  ye  of  Job's  purpose  ? 
Though  he  stay  me  yet  I  will  trust  in  him,  though 
I  saw  him  ready  to  throw  me  into  hell,  yet  I  will 
look  for  mercy.  Faith  cannot  be  nonplust,  there  is 
in  it  a  pious  obstinacy  that  will  not  yield  to  the 
greatest  opposition;  nor  give  over  so  long  as  there 
is  any  possibility  of  prevailing.  I  said  (says  Jonah) 
/  am  cast  out  from  thy  presence,  yet  for  all  that 
I  cannot  give  the  matter  up  for  desperate ;  I  must 
have  leave  to  look  towards  thee,  Yet  I  will  look  to- 
wards thy  holy  temple.  Invincible  faith,  as  here,  I 
willwait — I  will  lock,  doubles  the  word,  and  is  meant 
to  express  his  resolvedness  in  the  beginning  of  the 
verse,  and  in  the  end  of  it;  and  so  conquers  the  dif- 
ficulty that  makes  against  it.  And  this  is  the 
purest  acting  of  faith,  t  when  there  is  nothing  of 
sense  to  support  it;  and  yet  it  holds  out,  and  as 
Abraham  did,  against  hope  believes  in  hope.  When 
the  soul  is  at  the  hardest  pinch,  faith  will  say  I 
shall  be  at  the  footstool  of  the  throne  of  grace  un- 
til I  be  thrown  from  it;  I  will  not  away  from  it,  I 
will  wait  on  till  the  last  moment.     Amen. 


Vol.  V.  h 


OF  THE 
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or 


THINGS. 


OF    THE 


FOUR  CAUSES  OF  THINGS* 


THERE  are  four  causes,  viz.  the  Efficient,  the 
Matter,  the  Form,  and  the  End.  The  efficient 
and  the  end  are  extrinsical,  the  matter  and  form  are 
intrinsical  to  the  being. — The  efficient  cause  is  that 
which  extrinsically  operates,  and  concurs  in  the 
giving  being  and  existence  to  things:  and  it  is 
either  supreme,  or  subordinate.  The  supreme  cause 
and  author  of  all  things  is  God,  the  great  Creator 
of  all  things;  who  gives  a  being  by  his  creative 
power,  and  subsistence  and  preservation  in  their 
being  and  existence  by  his  supporting  providence. 

God  is  an  efficient  cause  two  ways,  1st.  by  way  of 
creation,  in  making  all  things  from  nothing,  by  the 
word  of  his  power.  2d.  By  way  of  production,  when  out 
of  the  pre-existent  matter,  which  he  hath  created,  he 
forme th  other  creatures:  God,  from  nothing,  did 
create  that  prime  matter  and  confused  mass  which 
was  without  form  and  void".  Then  next,  out  of 
that  unformed  mass  and  chaos,  did  he  form  the  visi- 
ble heavens;  the  elements,  the  waters,  and  the  dry 
land.  And  out  of  these  elements  again,  did  he 
form  and  produce  fishes,  fowls,  creeping  things, 
herbs,   plants,   trees,  fruit,  grass,  &C. 

2d.  The  efficient  cause  of  things  is  two-fold,  x-i:. 
supreme  and  subordinate:  the  supreme  is  God  him- 
self, as  hath  been  said  ;  the  subordinate  causes  are 
all  other  things  which  God  maketh  use  of,  as  his 
tools    and    instruments   subservient   to   him   in   his 
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operations  and  productions.  Not  that  he  standeth 
in  need  of  those  now,  more  than  he  did  in  the  first 
creation  of  all  things;  but  that  it  is  suitable  to  his 
greatness  to  have  subservient  agents  ministering 
unto  him  ;  and  answerable  unto  his  goodness  so  far 
to  put  respect  upon  the  works  of  his  own  hands,  as 
to  make  them  his  instruments  and  workers  together 
with  himself.  It  is  becoming  his  wisdom  too,  (that 
doth  nothing  in  vain)  to  employ  his  creatures  in 
such  acts  and  operations,  and  for  such  ends  as  he 
hath  fitted  and  qualified  them  for. 

3d.  Efficient  causes  which  are  subordinate  to  God, 
are  either  moral  or  natural.  The  former  are  con- 
ducted by  reason,  the  latter  by  the  instinct  of  na- 
ture; those  act  by  choice,  these  by  necessity. 

Amongst  those  natural  causes  or  agents,  (as  they 
are  distinguished  from  rational  and  voluntary)  there 
are  some  sensitive,  such  as  brutes;  some  vegetative, 
such  as  plants;  some  merely  natural  and  void  of  life 
and  sense,  such  as  the  elements,  minerals,  metals, 
&c. 

4th.  God  the  supreme  cause  in  using  the  mi- 
nistry of  subordinate  causes,  acts  by  each  of  them 
respectively  in  a  way  suitable  to  their  separate  na- 
tures and  capacities,  with  which  he  hath  indued 
them:  he  moveth  rational  and  moral  agents  by  the 
rules  and  methods  of  reason,  sensitive  agents  by  the 
conduct  of  sense,  mere  natural  and  inanimate  agents 
by  invisible  power. 

.5th.  Such  is  the  power  and  sovereignty  of  God, 
the  supreme  cause  over  all  creatures  and  inferior 
agents,  and  such  is  their  dependence  upon  him,  and 
subordination  to  him,  that  God  can  do  all  things 
without  them,  but  they  can  do  nothing  without 
him. 

6th.  Such  is  the  wisdom  and  divine  disposition 
of  the  supreme  cause,  that  he  fits  his  creatures  with 
such  natures  and  qualities,  properties  and  propensi- 
ties, as  renders  them  apt  and  suitable  agents  for  the 
operations  and  effects  lie  designs  them  for,  and  then 
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employs  them;  the  fire  is  hot,  and  therefore  proper 
to  warm,  but  not  to  cool  us — the  water  is  cold,  and 
therefore  proper  to  cool  and  cleanse  us,  but  not  to 
warm  us. 

7th.  God  Almighty,  to  shew  his  freedom  in  act- 
ing, and  independence  upon  secondary  agents,  doth 
sometimes  act  immediately  without  the  intervention 
of  secondary  means,  sometimes  with  them,  some- 
times above  them,  sometimes  contrary  unto  them, 
lest  the  production  of  effects  should  be  attributed 
to  the  mean,  and  not  to  the  supreme  author.  For 
although  the  Lord  doth  not  ordinarily  alter  the 
course  of  nature,  which  he  hath  appointed,  nor 
change  the  methods  which  he  hath  laid  down,  nor 
dissolves  the  usual  connection  and  coherence  of  se- 
condary causes,  nor  stops  the  natural  powers,  fa- 
culties, and  operations,  with  which  he  hath  endued 
his  creatures:  yet  sometimes  the  Lord  doth  all  these 
things  extraordinarily,  to  cure  men  of  that  extra- 
ordinary error  and  stoicism  of  thinking,  that  all 
things  come  by  a  blind  fate,  or  by  the  sole  efficiency 
of  natural  causes,  and  thus  rob  the  supreme  cause  of 
the  glory  which  is  due  to  his  name. 

8th.  Such  is  the  sovereignty  of  the  supreme  cause 
above  inferior  agents,  that  he  so  rules  and  over- 
rules their  natural  propensities,  and  their  delibera- 
tions and  voluntary  elections  and  actings,  that 
whatever  be  their  purposes  and  projects,  yet  the 
Lord  doth  so  conduct  and  sway  them,  that  they 
shall  finally  accomplish  that  which  himself  designs, 
though  they  intend  not  any  such  thing,  yea  may 
intend  the  quite  contrary. 

^th.  The  various  means  and  methods  which  God 
Almighty  is  pleased  to  make  use  of  in  doing  his 
works,  and  bringing  to  pass  his  purposes,  is  a  matter 
worthy  our  consideration.  Amongst  these  some  are 
natural  causes,  which  act  of  necessity  and  uni- 
formly;  others  are  rational  causes  which  act  by  de- 
liberation, choice,  and  free  will;  there  is  a  third 
which  we  call  contingent   causes,   that  produce  ef- 
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fects  accidentally,   and  besides  the  design  or  intent 
of  the  instrumental  assent. 

10th.  As  for  natural  causes,  which  act  of  ne- 
cessity, uniformly  observable  is  divine  providence 
acting  by  them,  as  if  reason  did  act  in  them. 
God  giveth  food  to  man  and  beast,  and  to  provide 
them  with  it  is  his  work.  This  work  he  bringeth  to 
pass  by  the  concourse  of  natural  causes,  the  hea- 
vens, the  earth,  the  times  and  seasons,  the  dews  and 
rains,  all  concur  to  this  purpose,  each  of  these  act 
their  parts  regularly,  as  if  they  were  influenced  by 
reason,  and  had  rational  intelligence  in  themselves. 
None  of  these  know  what  they  do,  nor  to  what  end 
they  operate;  yet  wise  providence  rules  them  all, 
and  effectuates  his  purposes  in  conducting  their 
courses  to  that  end. 

11th.  Very  mysterious  are  the  actings  of  Divine 
Providence  about  man,  who  is  a  rational  free  agent, 
and  conducted  in  his  actings  by  reason,  delibera- 
tion, election,  and  free  will;  how  God  should  bring 
first  set  purposes  to  pass,  by  agents  left  so  much  to 
their  own  free-will,  seems  strange,  and  it  wants  not 
difficulty  to  conceive,  how  upon  the  one  part, 
God's  counsel,  purposes,  and  determinations,  shall 
infallibly  come  to  pass;  (for  all  that  he  hath  de- 
termined must  come  to  pass)  and  yet  the  bringing 
of  those  things  to  pass  be  left  to  the  freedom  of 
man's  will,  and  choice,  and  deliberation,  which  are 
things  so  u'.i certain,  and  so  improbable  to  effectuate 
the  work  committed  to  them  or  expected  by  them, 
that  rather  the  contrary  is  to  be  feared,  considering 
how  usual  it  is  for  man's  will  and  purposes  to  cross 
God;  and  man's  wisdom  is  but  as  foolishness  be- 
fore God.  To  say,  that  man  hath  not  the  use  of 
free  will  in  his  deliberations,  electings,  and  actings 
must  infer  such  gross  absurdities,  as  both  the  di- 
vine and  the  human  nature  would  be  greatly  'dispa- 
raged: for  to  aliirm,  that  God  gives  man  a  rational 
soul,  and  yet  deprives  him  of  the  use  of  his  reason, 
gives  him  a  free-will,  and  yet  deprives  him  of  the 
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use  of  this  freedom  in  deliberating  and  electing, 
what  reason  demonstrates  to  be  good  and  expedient, 
this  were  to  disparage  the  goodness,  wisdom,  and 
bounty  of  God.  And  if  he  should  give  man  a  free 
will,  and  yet  not  give  it,  by  keeping  it  under  such 
bonds  and  fetters  as  take  away  all  freedom  from  it; 
give  him  a  rational  soul,  and  yet  never  suffer  him 
to  make  use  of  his  reason;  give  him  a  power  of 
chusing,  and  yet  never  power  to  choose,  how  ab- 
surd the  idea  ! 

Human  nature  is  hereby  greatly  degraded,  and 
brought  down  to  the  rank  of  brutes;  as  that  which 
makes  the  difference  between  them  is  quite  de- 
stroyed ;  for,  if  man  have  not  the  freedom  of  his 
will,  wherein  differs  he  from  mere  natural  agents, 
that  act  by  necessity. 

And,  if  he  have  not  the  freedom  of  choice  and 
reason,  wherein  differ  his  actings  from  those  of 
a  brute  r  I  ea  he  is  thrust  down  below  them ;  for,  they 
act  by  those  principles  which  the  God  of  nature 
hath  given  them;  and  man  only  is  deprived  of  the 
use  of  his  faculties;  viz.  reason,  election,  and  deli- 
beration; all  being  constrained  to  act  by  an  over- 
ruling providence,  according  to  their  own  nature. 

Moreover,  if  men  do  not  act  rationally  by  the 
conduct  of  reason,  nor  by  election  and  free  choice, 
but  of  constraint  and  necessity,  their  actions  could 
neither  be  reckoned  virtuous  nor  vicious;  nor  be 
connected  either  with  reward  or  punishment ;  which 
is  such  an  absurdity  as  no  rational  man  will  as- 
sent to. 

For  clearing  of  these  difficulties,  three  things  are 
to  be  illustrated  ;  1st.  That  man  hath  not  only  the 
power  and  faculty  of  I "e-will,  but  also  the  exercise 
of  it  in  his  moral  actions;  so  that  notwithstanding 
of  the  freedom  man  bath  to  Hiuse,  deliberate,  ami 
discourse.  2d.  Yet  these  faculties  of  the  soul,  and  the 
exercise  of  them,  are  so  far  under  the  government 
and  power  of  the  supreme  cause,  that  notwithstand- 
ing of  their  liberty,  God  doth   by  them    bring  his 
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purposes  to  pass.     Sd\y.  That  hereby  the  nature  and 
due  liberty  of  the  will  are  not  infringed. 

1st.  As  to  the  first  of  these  we  say,  that  man  is  a 
rational  creature  and  a  moral  agent,  and  therefore 
must  act  rationally,  voluntarily,  and  by  choice:  and 
not  like  a  brute  or  mere  natural  agent,  which  acts 
by  fancy,  sense,  or  mere  natural  propensity,  and  of 
necessity.  That  man  may  act  rationally  and  volun- 
tarily, it  is  necessary  he  have  not  only  the  powers 
and  faculties  in  exercise,  for  the  powers  themselves 
while  they  remain  sealed  up  in  the  habit  are  useless 
and  ineffectual. 

In  the  soul  of  man  there  are  two  prime  and  prin- 
cipal faculties;  viz.  the  understanding,  and  the  will. 
The  understanding  exercises  itself  in  two  things;  it 
hath  a  discursive  operation  and  a  judicative;  when 
the  understand in«'  exercises  itself  in  the  search  of 
matters,  and  canvasseth  and  argueth  what  things  are 
true  and  good,  or  best  to  be  done;  this  is  called  dis- 
course or  reasoning;  next  the  understanding  cog- 
nosces and  considers  of  those  things  which  reason  by 
search  and  labour  hath  found  out,  and  gives  verdict 
which  amongst  those  things  is  best  and  fittest,  and 
this  is  called   judgment:    and  amongst  men  some 
excel  in  the  rational   or  discursive  faculty,  others 
again  do  more  excel  in  the  indicative  faculty,   and 
have   more  of  a  solid  judgment    than  others   who 
outstrip  them   in  a  flourishing  discourse;   and    the 
reason  hereof  is,  that  the  judgment  is  slower  than 
the  fancy;  doth  move  deliberately;    keeps  greater 
correspondence    with    the    understanding    than    it 
doth  with  the  fancy,  it  weigheth  not  words  but  mat- 
ters,  it  considercth  the  nature,  quality,  evidence,  and 
expedience   of  things  before  it  give  its  verdict  of 
them  ;  the  rational  and  discursive  faculty  being  bu- 
(l   about   the  theory    of  things,  and    discoursing 
what  is  to  be  said,  solicits  the  assistance  of  the  fancy  ; 
the  practical  judgment  is  concerned  about  what   is 
to  be  done,   and   therefore  must   consider  not  only 
the  reasonableness  of  words,  but  also  the  practicable- 
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ness  of  the  matter,  which  it  is  about  to  do  ;  it  must 
consider  not  on!y  what  the  sound  can  say  pro  tem- 
pore, but  what  will  be  the  sequel  of  the  action  it  is 
about  pro  juturo. 

After  reason  and  discourse  have  ranged,  searched, 
found  out,  and  debated  matters,  and  proposed  to  the 
judgment  what  and  which  of  these  are  to  be  ap- 
proved; and  when,  after  mature  deliberation,  the 
judgment  hath  compared,  weighed,  and  considered 
both  matters  and  circumstances,  it  gives  out  its 
verdict  of  these  matters  brought  before  its  bar, 
judging  what  is  good  and  lawful,  and  what  not; 
what  things  are  necessary  and  expedient,  what  not; 
what  things  are  more  or  less  proper,  what  things  are 
indifferent.  After  all  this  process,  then  the  second 
faculty  of  -he  soul,  the  will,  cometh  upon  the  stage, 
and  the  office  of  it  is  to  make  choice  of  some  of 
those  tilings  which  reason  hath  discovered,  and 
judgment  hath  determined  to  Le  good  and  expe- 
dient. 

The  will  though  it  hath  not  so  much  of  judgment 
and  discretion  as  the  understanding,  yet  it  hath 
more  of  empire  and  sovereignty  ;  it  sits  as  the  prince 
and  controller  of  our  actions,  and  is  not  under  fear 
nor  constraint  to  follow  the  dictate  of  the  judg- 
ment, for  though  the  understanding  propose  that 
which  is  good  and  expedient,  yet  it  remains  in  the 
option  of  the  will  to  chuse  or  not  to  chuse;  and 
when  the  understanding  proposes  two  things  indif- 
ferent equally  good,  then  it  is  in  the  will  to  chuse  what 
it  pleaseth;  yea,  when  the  understanding  proposes  a 
greater  and  a  less  good,  the  will  many  times  prefers 
the  lesser  good  before  the  greater ;  and  to  shew  its 
power  and  empire,  will  sometimes  chuse  that  which 
is  less  expedient,  before  that  which  is  more  expedi- 
ent; this  the  will  doth  by  virtue  of  its  native  free- 
dom  and  liberty,  and  this  freedom  it  must  have, 
othcrways  our  actions  were  not  voluntary,  neither 
were  man  a  moral  or  free  agent,  and  if  30  there  were 
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no   virtue   in    bis   actions,   and   consequently   they 
■would  be  worthy  neither  of  praise  nor  blame. 

The  will  is  called  the  rational  appetite,  to  distin- 
guish it  from  such  appetites  and  desires  as  are 
merely  natural  or  sensitive ;  and  it  is  said  to  be 
rational  because  it  is  capable  of  reason,  when 
held  forth  and  ministered  unto  it  by  the  rational 
faculty,  viz.  the  intellect  or  understanding,  other- 
ways  it  acts  even  as  other  natural  faculties  do,  in 
desires  or  aversions,  according  as  its  object  pro- 
posed, is  good  or  bad. 

As  truth  is  the  object  of  the  understanding,  so 
goodness  is  the  object  of  the  will,  and  whatever  the 
will  chuses,  it  always  chuses  as  a  thing  good  either 
really  or  apparently,  the  will  in  its  choice  followeth 
not  always  the  dictates  of  the  understanding. 

There  is  nothing  more  ordinary  than  for  the  will 
to  prefer  the  lesser  good  to  the  greater,  and  apparent 
good  before  that  which  is  so ;  the  reason  of  this  ob- 
liquity springs  especially  from  these  fountains; 
1st.  From  the  ignorance  and  error  that  is  in  the  un- 
derstanding, or  some  corrupt  ill  principles  which  are 
rooted  in  the  mind,  by  reason  whereof  it  is  not  able 
clearly  to  propose  things  to  the  election  of  the  will. 
2dly:  From  this,  that  the  will  keepeth  more  corres- 
pondence with  the  senses  and  fancy,  than  with  the 
understanding  and  judgment,  and  is  more  influenced 
by  them,  whence  it  comes  to  pass,  that  in  its  choice 
it  gratifies  sense  rather  than  reason.  3dly.  This 
sometimes  flows  from  the  pride  and  stubbornness  of 
the  will  itself,  so  that  it  will  act  according  to  its  own 
option  and  pleasure,  yet  whatever  be  the  advantage 
which  the  intellectual  faculty  hath  above  the  will  or 
appetite,  the  will  hath  this  pre-eminence  above 
it,  that  the  goodness  and  morality  of  our  actions  de- 
pend more  upon  the  good  affections  of  the  will, 
than  upon  the  abilities  and  apprehensions  of  the 
understanding. 

The    second    thing   to    be   cleared    in   this   par- 
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ticular  is,  that  notwithstanding  of  the  liberty  that 
is  in  man's  will,  and  of  the  mutabilities,  contin- 
gencies, and  inconstancies,  which  attend  his  actions, 
and  many  disappointments  which  accompany  them, 
yet  God's  determined  purposes  and  counsel  shall  in- 
fallibly be  brought  to  pass. 

This  shall  be  made  sufficiently  appear  by  shew- 
ing that  it  is  so,  and  secondly  why  of  necessity  it 
must  be  so  ;  first  that  it  is,  is  most  evident  from 
the  sacred  oracles  of  divine  truth,  Psalm  xxxiii.  3L 
The  counsel  of  the  Lord  standeth  for  ever,  and 
the  thoughts  of  his  heart  to  all  generations,  Prov. 
xix.  21.  There  are  many  devices  in  a  man's  heart, 
yet  the  counsel  of  the  Lord  shall  stand,  Isaiah  xlvi. 
JO.  "  My  counsel  shall  stand,  and  I  will  dp  all  my 
pleasure."  Those  and  man}'  such  other  scriptures 
clearly  shew  that  it  is. 

Next  ic  is  to  be  made  appear  why  it  must  be  so, 
and  hereof  valid  reasons  may  be  given. 

We  are  therefore  to  consider  that  God  Almighty 
hath  absolute  power  and  dominion  over  the  works 
of  his  hands;  all  creatures  and  se<  ondary  causes  de- 
pend upon  God  the  Creator,  and  supreme  cause  both 
as  to  the  being  and  operations  which  holdeth  good 
not  only  of  natural  but  also  of  morai  agents,  for  in 
him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being b. 

The  relation  which  is  betwixt  the  Creator  and  the 
creatures,  the  supreme  cause  and  subordinate  causes, 
doth  of  necessity  infer  this  dependence  and  sub- 
servience, for  to  be  a  creature  and  yet  not  to  de- 
pend upon  the  Creator  infers  a  contradiction,  every 
thing  besides  God  is  a  creature,  and  if  it  were  with- 
out dependence  upon  him,  then  were  it  no  creature: 
but  there  is  no  independent  being  but  that  Eternal 
Iking  who  only  is  of  himself,  and  of  whom  arc  all 
things. 

The  like  dependence  have  all  secondary  and  sub- 
ordinate causes  in  their  operations  upon  that  supreme 

*  Acts  xvii.  28. 
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cause,  for  lie  that  upholds  them  in  their  being,  by 
consequence  upholds  them  in  their  operations,  which 
depend  upon  their  being. 

That  the  operation  of  secondary  causes,  depends 
not  absolutely  and  simply  upon  the  very  being  and 
existence  of  the  things  themselves,  but  that  a  divine 
concourse  is  further  required  to  cause  them  to  put 
forth  their  virtues  and  operations,  is  very  apparent 
from  that  instance  of  the  sun's  standing  still  in  the 
days  of  Joshua,  and  the  fire  of  the  Babylonish  fur- 
nace not  consuming  the  three  children;  the  sun 
persisted  iu  his  being  and  brightness,  but  stops  in 
his  motion,  because  the  great  Mover  of  all  things 
did  not  concur;  the  fiery  furnace  continues  burning, 
hut  is  not  able  to  singe  either  the  hair  or  cloaths  of 
the  three  children,  even  when  it  consumed  others; 
this  fell  out  because  God  suspended  his  concourse 
■with  the  fire  in  reference  to  these  three;  and  such 
like  with  Daniel  in  the  lion's  den;  the  Lord  did 
provide  a  raven  to  feed  Elias,  and  a  whale  to  swal- 
low Jonah  when  he  was  cast  into  the  sea;  the  Lord 
sent  out  two  she-bears  out  of  the  wood,  which  de- 
voured forty  and  two  of  the  children  of  Bethel,  for 
mocking  the  prophet  Elisha*. 

By  these  instances  given,  both  of  animate  and  in- 
animate things,  it  very  clearly  appears,  that  Cod 
the  supreme  cause  hath  not  only  power,  but.  also 
exercises  his  power  over  subservient  instruments  and 
agents,  that  at  his  pleasure  he  can  sway  and  rule  the 
appetites  and  actions  of  brutal  creatines,  by  exciting 
and  restraining  them  to  do  what  he  pleaseth  ;  he  re- 
strains the  hungry  lions  and  excites  the  bears,  and 
not  only  so,  but  also  he  ruleth  mere  natural  and  in- 
animate things,  such  as  the  heavens  and  earth,  the 
sun,  moon,  and  stars,  the  waters,  the  air,  the  clouds, 
and  stormy  tempests,  they  obey  him  and  execute 
his  will,  of  those  the  Psalmist  says,  "  all  are  thy 
servants'1.     These  effectuate  such  works  as  God  is 

(  2  Kinjis  ii.   12.  *  Psalm  cxix.  91. 
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pleased  to  employ  them  in,  and  this  they  do  by 
being  upheld  by  him  in  their  being',  by  having  his 
concourse  with  their  operations,  and  being  applied 
by  him  to  operate  upon  such  matters,  and  produce 
such  effects  as  he  desires. 

That  which  lies  more  directly  in  our  road,  and 
cometh  closer  to  our  present  enquiry  is,  to  con- 
sider God's  power  and  sovereignty  over  moral  agents 
who  act  voluntarily  and  freely  ;  for  to  exercise  sway 
and  dominion  over  the  will,  would  stem  to  destroy 
the  very  nature  and  freedom  of  the  will,  so  that 
man  should  be  no  more  a  free  agent ;  and  to  say 
that  God  the  supreme  cause  doth  not  exercise  do- 
minion and  rule  over  moral  agents,  would  infer  a 
great  number  of  insufferable  absurdities. 

We  lay  it  down  as  an  infallible  truth  and  sure 
conclusion,  that  God  .Almighty  exerciseth  dominion, 
not  only  over  brutal  and  inanimate  agents  and  in- 
struments, but  also  over  moral  agents,  who  act 
voluntarily  and  by  free  choice. 

All  creatures  and  agents,  whether  moral  or  natu- 
ral, depend  upon  God;  both  as  to  their  being  and 
operations.  But  to  restrict  the  exercise  of  God's 
jurisdiction  to  brutal  or  natural  agents  only,  were 
to  limit  his  rule  and  government,  and  put  limits  to 
that  which  is  infinite,  whieli  is  absurd;  therefore  he 
rules  one  as  well  as  the  other. 

To  say  that  God  should  only  take  care  to 
govern  the  meaner  and  inferior  sort  of  natural 
agents,  and  leave  the  more  noble  instruments  of  his 
honor;  viz.  men,  who  arc  rational  agents,  to  shift 
for  themselves,  and  act  as  they  list,  and  deprive 
them  of  the  great  happinesss  of  his  conduct  and 
government,  were  inconsistent  with  the  honor,  wis- 
dom, and  goodness  of  God. 

3dly.  The  most  cruel  barbarities  which  the  cor- 
rupt nature  of  fallen  man  would  infallibly  prompt 
them  to  exercise  one  upon  another,  would  make  the 
world  a  field  of  blood,  a  theatre  of  horrid  spectacles  ; 
if  men  were  left  to  themselves,  and  were  not  re- 
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strained  by  an  over-ruling  providence,  to  permit 
the  world  into  run  into  such  horrid  confusion,  as 
would  make  the  societies  of  men  the  most  miserable 
of  all  creatures,  yea  a  thousand  fold  worse  than  that 
of  brutes.  This  were  inconsistent  with  the  infi- 
nite goodness  and  mercy  of  Almighty  God,  who 
preserveth  man  and  beast.  It  were  most  absurd  to 
say  that  God  should  replenish  the  earth  and  the 
waters  with  such  variety  of  things  comfortable  for 
the  life  of  man,  and  then  suffer  all  these  things  to 
be  useless,  by  subtracting  his  hand  from  protecting, 
ruling  and  governing  them,  without  which  they 
could  enjoy  neither  comfort,  peace,  tranquillity, 
nor  any  thing  that  is  good:  therefore,  of  necessity, 
the  government  of  men,  the  ruling  of  their  wills, 
the  ordering  and  disposing  of  their  actions  must  be 
the  great  Ruler  of  heaven  and  of  earth. 

It  is  necessary  God  should  exercise  such  a 
rule  and  government  over  man,  as  without  which 
neither  justice  nor  equity  can  be  preserved,  or  God's 
designs  and  purposes  brought  to  pass.  But  unless 
God  rule  over  the  hearts,  wills,  consultations  and 
actions  of  men,  neither  can  justice  nor  equity  be 
preserved  ;  nor  would  God's  purposes  or  intentions 
be  brought  to  pass,  and  this  may  easily  appear  to  be 
true,  if  men  were  absolute  in  their  own  disposal, 
considering  the  wickedness  and  averseness  of  the 
will  of  man  from  the  will  of  God,  and  every  thing 
that  is  good. 

But,  finally,  to  come  nearer  the  point,  not  only 
hath  God  right  to  rule  and  govern  all  creatures, 
and  all  their  actions  by  right  of  creation,  and  by 
virtue  of  their  dependence  on  him;  and  not  only 
doth  the  necessity  of  the  preservation  of  the  world 
and  human  societies,  the  execution  of  justice  and 
equity,  accomplishment  of  God's   commands, 

and  the  effectuating  of  his  holy  purposes,  require 
his  actual  ruling  and  immediate  conduct  and  sway 
over  all    voluntary  moral   agents;    but   it    can   be 
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evinced   and  demonstrated  from  scripture  that  he 
really  and  actually  doth  it. 

God  Almighty  hath  dominion  and  rule  over  all 
creatures,  and   their  actions;   over  the   hearts    and 
wills  of  men,  as  well  high  as  low,   as  well  good  as 
bad,    as    M'ell    over    their   public    consultations,   as 
their  private  deliberations.    If  any  men  might  pre- 
tend  or  seem  to  have   absolute    freedom,  and  free 
exercise  of  their  own  wills  and  actions,  then  princes 
of  all  men  might  most  pretend   to   it,  whose  power 
and  authority  set  them  above  the  check  or  controul 
of  men  ;  but  even  over  their  hearts,  and  wills,   and 
minds,  doth  the   Lord   rule;   this  is  very  clear  from 
the  words  of  Solomon"1,   "  The  king's  heart  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  Lord  ;  as  the  rivers  of  water  he  turneth 
it,   whithersoever  he  will;"   this  holds  true  in  refer- 
ence to  good  kings;   hence  the  king   and  prophet 
David",  Incline  my  heart  to  thy  testimonies,  not 
unto  covetousness,  §c.     If  God  had  not  the  ruling 
of  the  heart,  and  inclining  of  the  will  in  his  power, 
to  what  purpose  were  his  prayers  ?  He  hath  also  the 
power  of  the  hearts  of  the  most  wicked  and  stubborn 
of  kings;  God  had  power  over  Pharaoh's  heart  to 
harden    and    subdue    it    when   he  pleased,   that  he 
should  not  let  the  people  go0.     When   the    Lord 
pleased,  he  bowed  and  constrained  Pharaoh  to  let 
them    go,   and  he   sent  to  Moses  and    Aaron,  and 
said,   "  Rise   up,    get   you    forth   from  among    my 
people p. 

The  Lord  for  a  just  punishment  of  the  sins  and 
rebellions  of  his  people,  owns  it  that  he  stirred  up 
these  adversaries  against  them,  and  inclined  their 
hearts  to  hate  and  afflict  them  c|  :  "  He  turned  their 
hearts  to  hate  his  people,'3  &e.  rFor  lo  !  I  raise  up 
the  Chaldeans,  that  bitter  ami  hasty  nation,  which 
shall  pass  through  the  breadth  of  the  land  to  pos- 
sess it.     God  hath  such  rule  and  sway  over  the  wills 

ra  Prov.  xxi.  11.  n  Psm.  cxix.  36.  °  Exod.  iv.  21. 
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and  inclinations  of  men,  that  when  he  pleaseth  to 
punish  his  people  by  any  nation,  he  has  no  more  ado, 
but  give  them  the  least  sign  of  his  will,  and  therefore 
he  sayeth,  that  he  will  hiss  for  the  fly  that  is  in  the 
uttermost  part  of  the  river  of  Egypt,  and  for  the 
bee  that  is  in  the  land  of  Assyria*.  God  ruleth  not 
only  the  private  deliberations  of  particular  men,  but 
also  the  public  consultations  and  transactions  of  kings 
and  states5;  "  God  standeth  in  the  congregation  of 
the  mighty,  he  judgeth  amongst  the  Gods."  And 
because  the  great  king,  Nebuchadnezzar,  would  not 
know  nor  acknowledge  this,  therefore  Daniel  plainly 
told  him,  that  he  "  should  be  driven  from  among 
men,  and  his  dwelling  should  be  $ith  the  beasts,  till 
he  knew  that  the  Most  High  ruleth  in  the  kingdoms 
of  men,  and  giveth  it  to  whomsoever  he  willV* 

God  doth  so  determine  and  over-rule  the  actions 
of  men,  that  he  makes  them  subservient  to  execute 
his  righteous  judgments,  and  bring  his  holy  pur- 
poses to  pass;  while  they  are  intending  no  such 
thing.  For  the  sins  of  Jerusalem  the  Lord  resolved 
to  punish  them,  and  execute  his  righteous  judg- 
ments upon  them ;  and  to  this  purpose  employed  the 
king  of  Assyria  against  them:  but  the  proud  man 
had  no  such  design,  but  only  to  gratify  his  own 
pride,  and  therefore  the  Lord  says  of  him,  that  he 
meant  not  so,  neither  did  his  heart  think  so,  hat  it 
was  in  his  heart  to  destroy  and  cut  of  nations  not 
ajewv.  God  did  so  rule  the  consultations  and 
actings  of  the  Scribes,  and  Pharisees,  and  High 
Priests  in  putting  Christ  to  death,  that  what  they 
did  was  what  his  hand  and  counsel  had  determined 
before  to  be  donew;  but  their  designs  and  motives 
were  quite  another  way. 

The  third  thing  which  remains  to  be  spoke 
unto,  according  to  our  method,  is  to  shew,  that 
notwithstanding  God's  predetermining  and  swaying 
the  wills  and  actions  of  man,  according  to  his  good 

r  Isaiah  vi.  18.  *  Psalm  lxxxi.  1.  '  Dan.  iv.  2. 
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pleasure,  yet  the  liberty  that  is  proper  to  the  will 
of  man  is  rot  hereby  violated,  nor  the  will  forced; 
which  will  lead  us  also  to  consider  a  little  the  nature 
and  freedom  of  the  will. 

We  are  first  to  consider,  that  God,  by  his  holy 
and  wise  counsel  hath  constituted  this  universe, 
appointing  the  order  of  nature,  and  the  course  of 
natural  causes;  that  he  upholds  them  in  their  being, 
and  affords  them  his  divine  concourse  according  to 
their  respective  natures  and  virtues;  and  this  esta- 
blished order  he  doth  not  alter,  unless  upon  some 
extraordinary  emergencies,  when  his  own  glory  and 
his  people's  good  require  it  to  be  so:  and  then  it  is 
done  by  miracle.  Thus,  the  Lord  made  the  sun  to 
stand  still  in  the  days  of  Joshua,  and  go  back  ten 
degrees  in  the  days  of  Hezekiah.  He  made  the 
red  sea  to  go  back,  and  the  river  of  Jordan  to  stop 
its  course.  He  bound  up  the  burning  violence  of 
the  fiery  furnace,  and  restrained  the  ravenous  appe- 
tite of  the  hungry  lions. 

The  omnipotent  and  all-ruling  power  and  provi- 
dence of  God  must  not  be  limited,  or  restrained  to 
the  governing  of  mere  natural  and  necessary  agents ; 
but  doth  equally  extend  itself  over  moral  and  vo- 
luntary agents;  the  power,  liberty,  and  acting  of 
created,  limited,  and  subordinate  wills,  are  no  less 
under  the  prcdeterminating  sway  and  rule  of  the 
absolute  and  supreme  will  of  God,  (who  doth  all 
things  according  to  the  counsel  of  his  own  will) 
than  any  other  agents  are  at  the  disposal  of  his 
power,  will,  and  pleasure. 

God  created  man  a  reasonable  creature:  this  rea- 
sonable soul  of  his  is  indued  with  suitable  faculties, 
such  as  understanding,  will,  memory,  Sec.  Man  by 
his  fall  lost  the  gift  of  original  righteousness,  (which 
in  some  sense  may  be  called  supernatural)  yet  did 
lie  not  lose  the  natural  powers  and  faculties  of  the 
soul,  for  then  he  would  cease  to  be  man;  and 
although  the  powers  and  faculties  of  the  soul  be 
much  disordered  and  debilitated,    yet  the  use  and 
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exercise  of  them  is  not  quite  gone ;  at  least  in  things 
which  are  naturally  rational  and  merely  moral,  and 
not  altogether  supernatural  and  divine;  these  things 
the  natural  man  perceiveth  not,  neither  indeed  can 
he  know  them,  because  they  are  spiritually  dis- 
cerned. 

Man  being  in  his  first  creation  indued  with  a 
freedom  and  liberty  of  his  will,  as  well  as  with  a 
power  of  reason ;  therefore  we  say,  as  man  by  his 
fall  lost  not  the  power  and  faculty,  nor  the  use  of  it 
altogether,  for  then  he  should  cease  to  be  a  man : 
so  proportionally  we  must  say  that  he  hath  not  lost 
the  natural  faculty  of  free-will,  nor  the  exercise  of 
it;  for  if  so,  then  should  he  cease  to  be  a  moral  free 
agent;  and  the  will  being,  of  all  the  faculties  of  the 
soul,  privileged  with  the  greatest  liberty,  reason 
would  say,  that  amongst  all  the  faculties  the  will 
would  seem  to  be  that  which  should  receive  the  least 
detriment;  though  detriment  it  hath  received,  as  well 
as  the  rest. 

But  seeing  man  is  a  creature,  he  must  needs  be  de- 
pendant upon  the  Creator;  his  will,  and  the  freedom 
of  it,  is  not  of  itself,  nor  absolute,  but  dependant 
upon  the  will  of  God;  it  must  therefore  be  bounded 
and  limited  by  the  will  of  God;  for  his  will  sets  li- 
mits to  the  will  of  man. 

For  the  better  understanding  the  will  of  man,  it  is 
very  expedient  that  we  consider  God's  will. 

God  is  every  way  infinite,  and  that  which  is  infi- 
nite cannot  be  comprehended  by  finite  capacities; 
those  things  which  God  hath  revealed  concerning 
himself,  are  but  little  of  what  he  is  ;  and  of  that  little, 
but  a  little  apprehended  by  our  dark  understandings, 
for  we  sec  but  darklv  as  through  a  glass*.  This 
holds  true  of  a  spiritual  man,  for  of  such  speaketh 
the  apostle:  but  of  a  natural  man  it  is  said,  that  he 
neither  doth  nor  can  perceive  the  things  of  the 
Spirit.     The    heathens,   by    their    natural    wisdom,, 

*  Cor.xiii.  21. 
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knew  not  Gode.  And  when  they  leaned  to  their 
own  wisdom  in  finding  out  the  knowledge  of  God, 
they  became  vain  in  their  imaginations,  and  their 
foolish  hearts  were  darkened.  f  Lo,  these  are 
parts  of  his  ways  ;  but  how  little  a  portion  is  heard 
of  him.  Canst  thou  by  searching  find  out  God? 
canst  thou  find  out  the  Almighty  to  perfection*? 

For  the  better  and  clearer  uptaking  of  the  will  of 
God,  and  resolution  of  several  difficulties,  divines 
make  use  of  several  distinctions  of  the  will  of  God. 
1.  They  distinguish  betwixt  his  secret  and  revealed 
will.  2.  Betwixt  the  sign  of  his  will,  and  the  good 
pleasure  of  his  will,  which  they  term,  voluntas  signi 
et  voluntas  beneplaciti.  3.  Betwixt  his  will  of  pur- 
pose, and  will  of  precept.  4.  Betwixt  his  effective 
will,  and  his  permissive  will.  5.  Betwixt  his  ante- 
cedent and  consequent  will.  6.  Betwixt  his  will  of 
permission,  and  his  will  of  approbation. 

We  must  not  imagine  that  these  distinctions  do  in- 
fer that  there  are  various  wills  in  God;  for  whatever 
opposition  there  is,  or  seems  to  be,  amongst  these 
different  distinguishing  terms,  yet  the  will  of  God  is 
always  consonant  to  itself,  and  one.  But  because 
the  will  of  God,  which  is  one,  hath  many  objects  and 
different  operations,  these  minister  occasion  for  those 
several  distinctions. 

These  distinctions  partly  take  their  rise  from  scrip- 
ture. Smc  it  is,  that  God  willcth  many  things,  which 
to  us  are  unknown,  and  this  we  call  his  secret  will: 
many  things  which  God  willcth  are  made  known  to 
us,  this  we  call  his  revealed  will.  Scripture  giveth 
ground  for  this  distinction":  "The  secret  things 
belong  to  the  Lord;  hut  those  things  which  arc 
revealed,  belong  to  us,  and  our  children." 

Touching  the  secret  a;al  revealed  will,  as  this  cloth 
not  import  two  wills  in  God,  so  neither  must  we  im- 
agine  that  there  is  any  opposition   betwixt  God's 

'  Cor.  i.  4.  f  Rom.  xH.     Job.  xxvi.  19. 

*  Job.  vii.7.  u  Deut.  xxix  29. 
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secret  will  and  his  revealed;  as  if  God  spake  one 
thing  to  us  by  his  revealed  will,  and  intended  ano- 
ther thing,  contrary  thereunto,  by  his  secret  will:  for 
this  were  such  a  solecism  in  morality,  so  contrary  to 
that  veracity  and  ingenuousness  which  God  requireth 
in  his  very  creatures,  a  thing  which  the  Eternal  Truth 
can  never  be  guilty  of  in  the  least.  But,  that  which 
is  God's  revealed  will  was,  before  revelation,  a  part 
of  his  secret  will;  and  as  he  willed  it  before  it  was  re- 
vealed, so  also  after,  and  his  secret  will  is  of  other 
things  not  vet  made  known,  and  comes  to  be  known 
one  of  two  ways,  either  by  revelation  or  event. 

The  next  thing  we  are  to  observe  herein,  is,  that 
God's  revealed  will,  and  not  his  secret  will,  is  the 
rule  of  our  obedience ;  so  that  though  we  do  contrary 
to  God's  secret  will,  yet  he  is  pleased  with  our  obe- 
dience given  to  his  revealed  Mill;  for  though  a  child 
pray  for  the  preservation  of  his  parents'  life,  whom 
God  in  his  secret  will  purposes  to  take  away  by 
death ;  yet  God  approves  of  the  piety  and  charity  of 
the  child.  So  upon  the  other  hand,  although  persons 
do  according  to  the  secret  purpose  and  will  of  God, 
yet  if  in  this  they  be  acting  contrary  to  his  revealed 
will  and  commands,  they  act  impiously  before  God. 
What  Pilate  and  the  Jews  did  in  condemning  and 
crucifying  Christ,  was  nothing  else  but  what  the 
hand  and  counsel  of  God  had  determined  to  be,  as 
the  Apostle  saith,  Acts  iv.  28.  He  was  delivered 
by  the  determinate  counsel  and  foreknowledge  of 
God;  notwithstanding  they  crucified  him  with 
wicked  hands.  The  Jews  delivered  him  up  out  of 
envy;  and  Pilate  condemned  him,  though  he  found 
no  fault  in  him.  This  was  an  abomination  to  the 
Lord. 

The  next  distinction  of  the  divine  will  is  into  ef- 
fective and  permissive.     Things   which  fall  out  in 
the  world,  are  either  good  or  bad.     Most  certain  it 
is,  that  there  is  nothing  good  but  that  whereof  God 
is  the  Author;  from  him,  the  father  of  lights,  cometh 
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down  every  good  and  perfect  gift1.  It  is  sure  upon 
the  other  part,  that  God  is  not  the  author,  nor  can 
be  the  cause,  of  evil,  (viz.  the  evil  of  sin)  for  God 
cannot  be  tempted  with  evil,  neither  tempteth  he 
any  man :  but  every  man  is  tempted  when  he  is 
drawn  away  of  his  own  lust,  and  enticed\  It  is  also 
certain,  that  nothing  can  fall  out  against  the  will  of 
God,  when  he  is  pleased  to  oppose  it, — this  were 
to  say  that  Omnipotence  could  be  overcome,  which 
were  absurd.  We  must  say  then,  that  these 
things  fall  out  by  the  permission  of  God,  or  by 
his  permissive  will.  Scripture  speaks  of  both 
God's  effectual  will,  and  efficacious  power  and 
working;  Ezek.  xxxvi.  37.  /  will  put  my  Spirit 
within  you,  and  cause  you  to  walk  in  my  sta- 
tutes, and  ye  shall  keep  my  judgments,  and  do 
them1.  For  he  that  wrought  effectually  to  the 
apostlcship  of  the  circumsicion,  the  same  was 
mighty  in  me  towards  the  Gcntilesm.  JVhereof  I 
was  made  a  minister,  according  to  the  gift  of  the 
grace  of  God  given  unto  me  hy  the  effectual  work' 
ing  of  his  power11.  For  it  is  God  that  worket'h  in 
you  both  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  good  pleasure0. 
The  word  of  God  which  effectually  worketh  in  you 
that  believe.  From  these  and  such-like  scriptures,  it 
is  evident  that  God  so  willeth  some  things,  that  he 
worketh  powerfully  and  effectually,  as  to  their  pro- 
duction. 

Touching  the  permissive  will  of  God,  in  suffering 
and  permitting  other  things  to  come  to  pass,  where- 
in he  operates  not  after  that  manner  and  method  as 
about  those  things  which  are  good  and  acceptable 
in  his  sight;  it  is  also  clear  from  the  phrases  of 
scripture,  which  use  a  different  style,  importing  that 
God  suffers  these  things  so  to  be  ;  and  this  cither  by 
leaving  them  to  themselves,  or  giving  them  over  to 
be  led  by  Satan',     IF  ho  in  times  past  suffered  alt 

*  James  i.  17.         k  James  i.  13,  H.  l  Gal.  ii.  8. 

m  Eph.  iii.  7.  n  Phil-  xxiii. 

*Thess.  ii.  13.  p  Acts  xiv.  10>. 
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fiat  ions  to  walk  in  their  own  ways,  (§'c,q.  "  But  my 
people  would  not  hearken  unto  my  voice,  and  Israel 
would  none  of  mer."  "  So  I  gave  them  up  to  their 
own  hearts,  and  they  walked  in  counsels  of  their 
own;"  it  is  said' that  God  "  gave  up  the  Gentiles  to 
uncleanness,  through  the  lusts  of  their  own  hearts, 
and  to  vile  affections8.  He  giveth  them  also  up  to 
Satan,  that  spirit  who  worketh  in  the  children  of 
disobedience1. 

Touching  those  evils  which  God  in  holy  and  righ- 
teous judgment  suffers  and  permits  to  fall  out  in 
the  world,  some  things  are  to  be  observed  for  vin- 
dication of  His  holy  ways  : 

1st.  It  is  most  firmly  and  undoubtedly  to  be  be- 
lieved and  asserted,  that  from  God  proceedeth  no- 
thing but  that  which  is  good  ;  as  is  clear  from  James 
i.  13.  Lam.  iii.  38.  "  Out  of  the  mouth  of  the  most 
High  proceedeth  not  evil  and  good;"  the  most  holy 
One  of  Israel  is  altogether  spotless  and  innocent, 
and  no  ways  the  author  or  cause  of  sin.  And  when 
it  is  said",  Is  there  any  evil  in  the  city  which  the 
Lord  hath  not  done  ?  this  is  to  be  understood  of  the 
evil  of  punishment,  not  of  the  evil  of  sin. 

Upon  the  other  part,  the  devil  and  man's  corrupt 
nature  are  the  only  causes  and  authors  of  sinw.  Wick- 
edness proceedeth  from  the  wicked  \ 

Sndly.  It  is  to  be  considered,  that  divine  Provi- 
dence is  not  so  careless  or  unconcerned  about  these 
evils  which  are  committed  by  devils  and  wicked 
men,  as  if  God  gave  them  such  an  absolute  and  full 
permission  as  to  do  whatever  they  list.  No,  verily; 
he  limits  and  restrains  them,  that  the)7  can  go  no 
farther  than  he  permits;  as  is  clear  in  many  in- 
stances; as  in  that  of  Job:  Providence  so  hedged  up 
Job,  that  Satan  could  neither  touch  him,  nor  any 
thing  of  his;  the  first  permission  that  God  gave  to 
Satan  against  Job  was  in  his  means  and  goods,  and 

nPsm.  xviii.  \7.  r  Verse  12.  s  Rom.  i.  24,  26, 

1  Eph.  ii.  2.  u  Amos  iii.  6. 

w  1  Sam,  Nxi.  20.    *  James  i.  14. 
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to  this  he  is  limited  ;  but  he  permits  him  to  do  no- 
thing to  his  person.  Next,  God  gives  him  a  more 
ample  permission,  but  in  this  he  limits  him  too;  he 
gives  him  power  to  afflict  his  body,  but  not  to  touch 
bis  life*. 

When  the  devils  were  thrust  out  of  the  man,  they 
could  not  enter  into  the  swine,  till  Christ  per- 
mitted thein*.  He  sets  limits  to  the  raging  seas, 
to  devils,  and  to  men  ;  if  the  Lord  but  suspended 
his  concourse  from  all  created  causes,  they  must 
instantly  stop  in  their  most  furious  career:  God 
limits  his  permission  to  devils  and  men;  he  so 
rules  and  oversways  them  in  the  actions  which  he 
suffers  them  to  do,  that  he  turns  them  about  to 
bis  own  glory,  and  the  good  of  his  saints,  and 
bringeth  good  out  of  their  evil. 

•  3idly.  \V"e  must  distinguish  betwixt  God's  act  of 
permission,  and  the  things  that  men  do  act  when  they 
are  suffered  and  permitted.  God*s  act  of  permis- 
sion is  most  just  and  righteous;  for  what  can  be 
more  just  than  that  men  who  will  have  none  of  God, 
nor  ofhis  counsel,  shall  in  God's  righteous  judgment 
be  left  to  their  own  counsels;  and  the  Lord  himself 
giveth  this  as  a  most  just  and  relevant  reason  why 
he  left  his  Israel  to  walk  in  counsels  of  their  own6. 
The  Lord  giveth  it  out,  that  for  this  cause  he  sent 
upon  men  strange  delusions,  that  they  should  believe 
lies,  and  might  be  damned,  who  believed  not  the 
truth,  but  had  pleasure  in  unrighteousness;  and  this 
because  they  received  not  the  love  of  the  truth  that 
they  might  he  saved1'.  Whence  we  see,  that  divine 
justice  is  pure  and  spotless  in  leaving  men  to  their 
own  evil  ways,  and  to  themselves,  who  would  have 
none  of  him  or  his  ways  ;  and  such  who  are  disobe- 
dient to  (rod  and  his  Spirit,  are  most  justly  given 
over  to  that  spirit  which  ruleth  in  the  children  of 
disobedience. 

I  Job  ii.  G.  i  Matt.  viii.  31. 

«  P*;ilm  lxxxi.  h  2  TfaoM.  ii.  10,  1~. 
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4thly.  In  these  sinful  acts  which  men  deserted  of 
God  do  commit,  we  must  distinguish  between  the 
act  itself  and  the  vitiosity  of  the  act,  or  the  obli- 
quity which  cleaveth  to  it:  the  act  itself  is  physi- 
cally good  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  natural  motion  of  the 
soul,  or  body  ;  for  all  entities  are  good  and  God  is 
the  author  of  all  positive  entities ;  therefore  as  to 
the  natural  entity  and  being  of  the  act  itself,  God 
not  only  simply  permits  it,  but  giveth  a  natural 
concourse  which  co-operates  with  man  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  act,  even  as  he  giveth  to  the  fire  a 
natural  power  of  heat  and  burning,  and  his  con- 
course actually  to  burn. 

As  when  a  man  sets  fire  to  his  neighbour's  house, 
and  burns  it,  the  man  only  is  blameable,  who 
misapplied  the  natural  agent  to  a  wrong  object;  but 
neither  is  the  fire  to  be  blamed,  nor  the  Lord  for 
not  withdrawing  his  concourse,  to  impede  the  ope- 
ration of  the  fire.  God  doth  but  uphold  the  esta- 
blished course  of  nature,  and  the  beings  and  quali- 
ties of  his  own  creatures.  By  a  like  reason  in  mo- 
rality, God  by  concurring  with  men  in  a  physical 
way,  upholding  their  power  and  faculties  to  act 
suitably  to  the  nature  of  free  agents,  in  producing 
natural  actions,  which  physically  as  they  are  actions 
and  entities  are  physically  good  ;  I  say,  God  by 
granting  a  physical  concourse  is  no  ways  to  blame  ; 
man  who  misapplies  this  action  to  a  wrong  object, 
and  to  a  prohibited  matter,  he  only  is  to  blame; 
seeing  this  wrong  election  is  made  by  the  choice  of 
his  own  free-will;  and  that  contrary  to  the  revealed 
will  and  pleasure  of  God,  whether  is  it  any  imputa- 
tion to  the  Almighty  that  he  doth  not  stop  or 
hinder  the  will  of  man  from  pitching  upon  a  wrong 
object?  God  is  under  no  tie  nor  obligation  to  do 
so;  he  is  obliged  to  none,  but  sheweth  mercy  on 
whom  he  w  ill  shew  mercy,  and  whom  he  will,  he 
hardeneth. 

But,  it  may  be  objected,  "  that  seeing  God  hath 
laid  upon   man  as  a  duty  to  hinder  his  neighbour 
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from  doing  evil,  and  bringing  on  sin  upon  his  soul 
so  tar  as  licth  in  his  power,  it  were  an  act  of  great 
mercy  in  God,  Mho  is  infinite  goodness,  to  hinder 
man  from  doing  evil,  seeing  he  is  able  to  do  it,  yea, 
although  God  is  under  no  law,  or  obligation  to  do 
so,  yet  God  is  a  law  to  himself." 

Whatsoever  the  Lord  doth  is  good,  and  holy,  and 
just. — God's  goodness  is  infinite  and  hath  no  limits; 
li  is  goodness  appears  in  acts  of  justice,  as  well  as  in 
acts  of  mercy  :  there  is  no  less  goodness  in  punish- 
ing a  bloodv  murderer  who  lieth  in  wait  for  blood, 
than  in  saving  the  innocent  and  harmless  person:  it 
is,  therefore,  a  great  mistake  to  think  that  good- 
ness stands  only  in  shewing  acts  of  favour  and 
mercy.  Yea  it  no  less  appears  in  the  operating  acts 
of  justice,  God  is  glorified  in  the  one,  as  well  as  in 
the  other.  And,  therefore,  if  permitting  men  to 
follow  their  own  impious  counsels,  who  have  wil- 
fully rejected  the  counsel  of  God,  and  in  suffering 
such  to  run  on  to  their  own  damnation,  who  have 
rejected  God's  salvation,  and  in  executing  justice 
on  them  who  have  despised  mercy,  be  a  most  just 
and  righteous  thing  with  God,  as  infallibly  it  is, 
then  it  is  a  good  thing  and  most  just  with  God  to 
surfer  men,  and  not  hinder  them,  to  choose  their  own 
vays,  and  perish  in  them. 

God  hath,   indeed,   by  his  precepts  and  the  laws 
of  charity,   tied   us  to   hinder  our  neighbour  from 
doing  evil,  and  that  so  far  as  in   us   lies:  and  we 
tranjircss  if  we  do  not :   but  God  is  under  no  law  nor 
tie  to  hinder  men,   and  therefore  doth   no  wrong  in 
permitting;  yet  notwithstanding  this,   God   out  of 
his  abundant  free   goodness   doth    more    to   hinder 
man   from   committing  evil,   than   he   hath  obliged 
us  to  do;  or  than  we  are  able  to  do:  for  all  that  we 
can  do,   or  are  tied  to  do,  by  the  laws  of  charity,  is, 
by  all   fair  means,    to  admonish,  exhort,  persuade, 
and  intreat  men,   to  forbear  from  evil.      All  this  the 
Lord  doth,   and   much   more;    he    commands  them 
by  his  sovereign  authority,   he  exhorts  them   by  his 
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word,   strives  by  his  Spirit  giving  secret  checks  to 
their  hearts,    by  the  light  and   testimony  of  their 
own  conscience.     He  giveth  men  health,   strength, 
food,  raiment,  peace,  prosperity,  plenty,  and  all  the 
good  things  of  this  life;  he  deters   them  from  evil 
bv  the  threatening  of  death  and  damnation;  he  al- 
lures  them  to  that  which  is   good  bv  the  sweet  and 
precious  promises  of  eternal  life:  all  these  are  more 
than  any  man  can  do,   or  is  obliged   to  do.     After 
the  rejecting  of  all  those  divine  endeavours,  it  is  a 
most  just  thing  with  God  to  leave,  and  utterly  re- 
ject  such   base  and    unworthy   creatures.      What! 
shall  the  great  and  dreadful  majesty  of  the  omnipo- 
tent and  everlasting  God,  still  suffer  base  worms, 
the  works  of  his  bands,   which  he  hath  formed  out 
of  the  dust,  whom  he  followed  so  long  with   tender 
mercies  and  long- suffering  patience,  and  yet  after 
all  this,  that  man  should  most  wilfully,  obstinately, 
and  impiously  trample  upon  the  bond  of  his  divine 
authority,  and  the  precious  blood  of  his  blessed  son! 
Shall  God  after  all  this,  not  avenge  himself  injus- 
tice upon  such  workers  of  iniquity  ! — Shall  not  the 
Lord  vindicate  his  own    glory,    in   executing    his 
righteous  judgments?     Shall  he  not  leave  them  to 
themselves;  can  God  be  infinitely  just,  and  not  do 
himself  the  justice  of  vindicating  his  own  glory? 

Object.  That  which  is  best  and  right  for  God's 
glory  is  most  to  be  desired ;  but  to  prevent  and 
keep  back  men  from  sinning  seems  better,  than  to 
permit  them  to  sin;  and  to  save  them  seems  more 
for  his  glory,  than  to  destroy  them.  God  delights 
in  mercy,  rather  than  in  executing  judgment. 

For  answer,  we  would  consider  those  truths  which 
amongst  men  ought  to  be  unquestionable,  viz.  that 
God  doth  all  things,  (and  whether  they  be  acts  of 
mercy  or  justice)  for  his  own  glory.  Next,  that 
God  knowcth  much  better  than  man  what  is  fittest 
for  his  own  glory.  Thirdly,  that  the  rules  and 
measures  whereby  to  judge  what  is  good  or  best,  is 
vot  our  will,  or  reason,  or  convenience,  so  as  that 
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were  always  best  which  we  judge  best,  or  seems 
most  convenient  for  us;  but  in  tins  the  will  of  God 
is  the  infallible  standard.  Fourthly,  that  although 
our  shallow  capacities  cannot  possibly  reach  the 
depth  of  God's  unsearchable  judgments;  and  al- 
though we  cannot  see  the  reason  of  his  will ;  yet  it 
is  most  reasonable  and  just;  this  we  are  to  believe 
of  him  who  is  infinitely  good  and  infinitely  just,  and 
therefore  however  to  us  it  might  seem  best  to  keep 
back  men  from  sin  and  perdition,  yet  seeing  God 
doth  otherways,  we  are  to  conclude  unquestionably 
that  what  he  does  is  most  for  his  own  glory,  and 
therefore  best,  and  better  it  is  that  God  be  glorified 
in  what  way  and  manner  he  pleases,  than  the  crea- 
ture should  be  saved  who  dishonours  him. 

Furthermore,  touching  the  mercy  and  goodness 
of  God,  and  all  his  other  attributes,  it  is  to  be 
considered,  that  they  are  infinitely  great,  so  that 
none  can  be  greater  than  another;  they  are  infinitely 
good,  and  so  none  can  be  more  amiable  than  an- 
other; they  are  infinitely  beloved  of  God,  so  that 
none  can  be  more  or  less  beloved.  But,  God  who 
is  the  author  of  order,  doth  all  things  in  the  best 
order,  and  in  his  own  operations  observe  the  best 
and  most  orderly  way  of  working;  and  when  lie  is 
about  to  exercise  his  mercy  and  his  justice,  he  is 
pleased  in  his  order  and  method  of  working  to  give 
the  precedence  to  mercy  ;  but  this  priority  of  order 
infers  no  majority,  as  if  mercy  were  greater  than 
justice,  or  more  beloved  than  the  other;  this  only 
shews  that  God  had  rather  that  mercy  should  pre- 
vail with  men,  and  they  might  obtain  ita.  "  For  I 
have  no  pleasure  in  him  that  dicth."  Hut  when 
mercy  is  insolently  rejected,  and  man  will  have  none 
of  him,  then  is  it  time  for  justice  to  work;  and 
when  men  have  reduced  themselves  to  such  sad  cir- 
cumstances,  as  to  render  themselves   the  deserved 

»  Ezekiel  xviii.  32,  3". 
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objects  of  wrath,  then  God's  holy  justice  calls  for 
it,  that  God  should  execute  his  righteous  judg- 
ments: and  we  must  not  think  but  God  is  well 
pleased  and  takes  delight  in  the  exercise  of  justice, 
as  well  as  in  the  exercise  of  his  mercy,  according* 
to  what  is  said,  Deut.  xxviii.  63.  And  it  shall 
come  to  pass,  as  the  Lord  rejoiced  oxer  you  to  do 
you  good,  a/id  to  multiply  you  ;  so  the  Lord  will 
rejoice  over  you  to  destroy  you.  Which  scripture 
sheweth,  that  the  Lord  taketh  equal  pleasure  in  exe- 
cuting justice  when  he  is  put  to  it,  as  in  shewing  of 
mercy. 

It  may  be  objected  that  this  seems  opposite  to 
other  scriptures,  which  as  plainly  say,  that  God 
taketh  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  him  that  dieth, 
but  that  he  should  liveb. 

There  is  no  real  opposition  or  contradiction  in 
scripture;  truth  cannot  be  contrary  to  truth;  but 
we  often  through  ignorance  mistake,  and  do  not 
distinguish  things  that  differ;  therefore  we  must 
distinguish  between  the  punishing  of  the  wicked,  as 
it  is  a  tormenting  of  his  own  creature  and  of  the 
work  of  his  hand;  and  in  this  the  Lord  taketh  no 
pleasure  according  to  his  word,  and  by  the  mouth 
of  Ezekiel ;  but  upon  the  other  hand  to  consider  the 
death  of  a  man,  not  as  a  man  but  as  a  wicked  ene- 
my to  God,  and  as  this  punishment  is  an  act  of  di- 
vine justice,  and  tends  to  the  glorifying  of  God; 
in  his  holy  justice,  in  this  respect,  God  rejoiceth, 
and  is  well  pleased0.  This  difference  may  ap- 
pear even  in  a  good  and  just  judge,  who  is  abun- 
dantly satisfied  to  impose  affliction,  rather  than 
death  itself,  upon  a  guilty  criminal ;  and  yet 
takes  no  pleasure  in  the  torments  of  him  as  he  is  a 
man,  but  in  this  respect  pities  him — therefore  as 
God  takes  pleasure  in  his  own  honour  and  glory, 
which  he  preferreth  to  all  things,  he  must  also  take 

i*  Ezekiel  xviii.  32,  33,  &c.  c  Deut:.  xxviii.  63. 
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pleasure  in  that  which  himself  doui  for  the  advance- 
ment of  his  glory,  whether  it  he  by  acts  of  mercy 
or  justice. 

But  it  may  be  objected,  "  that  if  the  sins  and 
judgments  which  wicked  persons,  deserted  of  God, 
fall  into,  did  only  affect  themselves,  the  matter  were 
not  much;  but  it  is  hard  that  they  shall  also  be  per- 
mitted to  do  such  injuries  to  godly  and  innocent 
persons/' 

What  punishments  wicked  men  are  permitted  to 
inflict  upon  wicked  men,  will  be  acknowledged  to  be 
just;  so  likewise  even  those  things  which  in  the 
wicked  are  permitted  to  afflict  the  godly,  in  respect 
of  God  are  also  holy  and  jnst,  though  not  in  respect 
of  their  persecutors.  There  is  no  man  so  just  and  holy 
before  God,  but  he  deserves  much  more  than  ever 
the  Lord  inflicted  upon  him  by  the  hand  of  the  most 
wicked.  When  the  godly  have  transgressed  against 
the  Lord,  it  is  just  that  he  chastise  them  though  bv 
wicked  hands.  Though  David  was  a  clement  prince, 
and  an  indulgent  father  to  Absalom,  so  that  lie  had 
no  reason  so  to  use  his  father:  yet  God  was  just  in 
punishing  him  for  the  matter  of  Uriah.  Moreover, 
the  Lord  makes  these  punishments  tend  to  the  spi- 
ritual good  and  advantage  of  his  own.  And  as  for 
such  godly  persons  whom  the  Lord  afflicts  by  the 
hand  of  the  wicked,  not  so  much  for  their  sin,  as 
for  the  trial  and  exercise  of  their  faith  and  patience: 
as  in  the  case  of  Job;  in  this  permission,  God  did 
no  injustice  to  Job,  and  so  the  good  man  acknow- 
ledged himself,  when  he  said,  The  Lord  hath  given, 
and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away  ;  blessed  be  t lie  name 
of  the  Lord*.  Job  had  nothing  but  what  God 
gave  him,  and  when  he  took  it  away,  he  took  but 
his  own:  but  in  this  the  Devil,  the  Chaldeans,  and 
Sabeans,  were  most  impious  and  unjust.  Yea,  in  this 
very  trial,  God  intended  nothing  but  what  was  good 
and  just,  viz.  to  make  Job  more  humble  and  patient, 

I  Job  i.  21. 
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to  refine  his  faith,    to  prove  his  sincerity,   and   to 
make  it  appear  that  he  was  no  hypocrite. 

But  to  the  end  greater  clearness  may  he  afforded 
in  this  matter,  and  human  actions  mav  the  better  he 
understood,  we  would  consider  our  actions  as  to  their 
nature,  principles,  and  morality  ;  and  wherein  the 
morality  of  an  action  consists  ;  whereby  it  is  made 
p-ood  or  bad. 

Our  actions  themselves,  as  to  their  physical  entity 
or  being,  are  the  operation  of  our  souls  and  bodies; 
the  morality  of  our  actions  depends  upon  the  con- 
formity to  the  law  and  rule  of  manners;  and  that  is 
the  will  and  command  of  God. 

We  must  distinguish  betwixt  our  immanent  and 
transient  acts;  immanent  acts  are  those  which  re- 
side within  the  soul  itself,  and  the  soul  is  both  their 
efficient  and  recipient ;  the  fountain  whence  they 
flow,  and  the  cistern  wherein  they  are  received;  so 
that  in  regard  of  them,  the  soul  is  both  active  and 
passive. 

Transient  acts  are  such  as  operate  upon  some  ex- 
ternal object,  which  require  the  exercise  of  the 
senses  and  organs  of  the  body  for  their  exertion. 

The  virtuous  disposition,  law,  and  inclination  of 
the  mind  after  charity,  is  an  immanent  act;  when  a 
man  according  to  his  disposition  actually  distri- 
butes to  the  relief  of  the  poor,  this  is  a  transient  act 
of  charity.  The  love  a  man  beareth  to  temperance, 
sobriety,  and  chastity  in  the  inward  man,  is  a  virtu- 
ous act  before  God,  but  immanent.  When,  more- 
over, a  man  moderates  his  taste  about  meats  and 
drinks,  and  bodily  pleasures,  this  is  a  transient  act 
affecting  the  outward  man. 

The  external  and  transient  acts  of  virtue,  are  only 
truly  virtuous  and  laudable  by  participation  of  good- 
ness from  the  virtuous  and  good  disposition  of  the 
mind.  The  outward  act  of  giving  alms  is  not  an 
outward  act  of  true  charity  and  virtue,  when  it 
comes  from  a  mind  moved  by  pharisaical  ostentation. 
The  abstinence  of  a  man  from  meats,  drinks,  and 
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carnal  pleasures  for  a  time,  in  whose  inward  man 
notwithstanding  is  rooted  the  love  and  predominant 
habit  of  sensuality  and  lasciviousness ;  these  exter- 
nal acts,  are  not  the  true  acts  of  their  virtues. 

The  physical  entity  of  an  act  is  distinct  from  the 
morality  of  it,  and  of  distinct  consideration  ;  this 
we  are  to  consider  in  its  source  or  principle.  The 
principle  of  all  our  actions  is  the  soul,  it  being  the 
fountain  both  of  life  and  motion.  The  soul  exer- 
ciseth  its  operations  by  the  faculties  wherewith  it 
is  endued  inwardly,  and  by  the  members  of  the 
body  outwardly. 

The  spiritual  substance  of  the  soul  is  the  radical 
principle,  and  the  faculties  of  the  soul  are  the  formal 
principles,  of  our  actions,  dispositions,  and  habits; 
infused  or  acquired,  and  superadded  to  facilitate  our 
faculties  in  their  operations. 

The  rational  soul  of  man  is  fitted,  by  the  Author 
of  nature,  with  its  principal  faculties;  all  of  which 
are  most  necessary  for  a  moral  agent;  and  these  are 
the  understanding,  reason,  and  will.  The  first  fa- 
culty is  intellective,  and  the  second  is  discursive, 
the  third  elective. 

1st.  Man  must  know  and  understand  what  he  doth, 
and  therefore  he  must  have  knowledge  and  intelli- 
gence to  judge  of  things,  and  to  propose  a  right  end 
of  his  actions;  in  order  to  which,  he  must  steer  his 
course,  direct  and  govern  his  doings.  2dly,  Because 
the  end  must  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  means; 
he  stands  in  need  of  a  discursive  faculty  to  weigh, 
ponder,  and  consider  what  means  are  fit  and  what 
not ;  and  amongst  those  which  are  fit,  which  fittest ; 
and  so  by  his  discursive  judgment  pitches  upon  such 
as  his  practical  judgment  determines  as  fittest, 
iidly.  In  cometh  the  will  or  elective  faculty;  and 
it  consents  and  actually  chuses  such  a  mean  as 
the  practical  judgment  dictates  to  be  best  and  fittest ; 
or,  at  sometimes,  according  to  its  native  liberty  and 
freedom,  pitches  on  such   as    best  pleaseth  itself- 

Vwl.  V.  N 
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the  will  doth  not  always  follow  the  dictates  of  the 
practical  understanding. 

To  know,  discourse,  and  chuse  are  natural  ac- 
tions of  the  soul,  they  are  physically  good,  being 
natural  entities,  having  God  and  nature  for  their 
author;  but  morally  they  are  neither  good  nor  bad, 
but  capable  of  either;  they  are  good  when  they  are 
tset  upon  good  objects,  and  for  good  ends,  (for  we 
say  that  actions  are  specirical  from  their  objects  and 
ends) ;  but  to  make  moral  actions  good,  several 
things  are  required  besides  these  two ;  viz.  That 
they  proceed  from  good  principles  and  motives,  and 
be  carried  on  by  good  means.  Actions  are  bad 
when  they  are  destitute  of  these.  Yet,  we  do  not 
say,  that  the  least  defect,  though  in  circumstances, 
renders  the  whole  action  evil;  but  only  in  so  far  as 
that  circumstance  reacheth.  An  action  may  be  ma- 
terially good,  and  yet  in  other  respects  evil ;  so  that 
it  is  neither  adequatly  good,  nor  adequatly  evil ; 
but  the  denomination  is  to  be  taken  from  the  greater 
and  principal  part,  which  chiefly  specificates  the  mat- 
ter ;  and  yet  some  notable  defects,  though  in  the 
meaner  things  of  the  action,  may  so  far  overcloud 
that  which  seems  to  be  done  aright,  as  may  make 
the  actor  lose  both  his  reputation  of  well  doing  and 
the  reward. 

But  seeing  physical  acts  are  the  subject  or  foun- 
dation of  moralities,  we  will  next  consider  wherein 
morality  consists,  and  what  are  those  things  which 
make  up  the  morality  of  an  action. 

Morality  stands  in  the  conformity  of  an  action 
to  the  rule  of  manners;  and  the  great  and  supreme 
rule  of  our  actions  and  manners  is  the  will  and  holy 
law  of  God  ;  so  that  if  the  action  be  conformed  to 
the  will  and  law  of  God,  it  is  good  ;  but  if  it  be  not, 
it  is  bad. 

A  law  is  an  ordinance  of  superior  powers  obliging 
to  obedience,  and  it  is  either  divine  or  human;  the 
one  is  by  God's  authority,  the  other  is  by  man's. 
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The  law  of  God  is  distinguished  into  the  law  of  na- 
ture, and  into  positive  law.  The  law  of  nature  is 
founded  upon  the  nature  of  things  themselves,  and 
is  conformed  to  the  dictates  of  right  reason  and 
common  equity. 

This  which  we  call  the  law  of  nature  is  indeed 
the  law  of  God  ;  but  called  the   law  of  nature,  be- 
cause founded    upon  that  common   equity,    which 
the  very  nature  of  the  things  themselves  and  right 
reason  require;  it  is   also  called  the  law  of  nature 
because  it  is  imprinted  naturally  in  the  hearts  of 
men,  and  is  distinguished  from  those  laws  we  have 
by  revelation.     God  did  at  first  imprint  upon  man's 
nature  a  perfect  knowledge  and  copy  of  his  will  to 
be  a  law  to  him;    and  this  knowledge  was  one  of 
the  grand  characters  of  God's  image,  which  princi- 
pally stands  in  these  three,  viz.   knowledge,   righte- 
ousness,    and     true     holiness,    according    to    the 
apostle1'. 

The  fall  did  miserably  deface  the  image  of  God 
in  man,  and  the  gift  of  original  righteousness  was 
quite  lost.     Yet  is  not  the  image  of  God  so  totally- 
extinguished   but   there   yet   remain    the    indelible 
characters  of  Deity,  and  that  this  Deity  is  to  be 
feared,    honored   and    worshipped.      There    remain 
also  some  shaken  seeds,   some  broken  stumps,   and 
imperfect  notions  of  moral  honesty  and   common 
equity,  even  in  those  who  have  not  the  revelation 
of  positive  laws; — of  the  Gentiles  it  is  said,  Rom. 
ii.  14.     For  when  the  Gentiles  who  have  not  the 
law,  do  by  nature  the  things  contained  in  the  law  ; 
these  having  not  the  law,  arc  a  law  unto  themselves. 
ver.  15.  Which  shcweth  the  work  of  the  law  written 
i?i  their  hearts. 

The  law  of  nature  is  also  called  eternal  and  per- 
petual; it  changes  not  as  positive  laws  do,  and  the 
reason  is,  this  law  is  founded  upon  the  nature  of 
things  and  common  equity,   and  therefore  as  long 
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as   nature   itself  stands   firm   and   unchanged,   the 
former  must  continue. 

From  what  is  said,  it  may  appear  that  although 
the  law  of  God  (as  comprehended  in  the  law  of  na- 
ture and  scripture  revelation)  be  the  supreme  rule  of 
our  actions,  especially  in  reference  to  God,  yet 
other  things,  besides  what  is  expressly  recom- 
mended in  scripture,  may  be  lawfully  done,  and 
prove  acceptable  to  God,  even  when  enjoined  by 
human  authority,  when  high  necessities,  experience, 
and  the  advancement  of  God's  glory  and  the  service 
of  the  church  call  for  it. 

Having  spoken  of  the  supreme  rule  of  our  actions, 
viz.  God's  law  whether  natural  or  revealed,  we 
come  next  to  consider  the  secondary  rules  of  our 
actions;  and  of  these,  we  may  specify  four,  viz.  the 
law  of  nations,  the  law  of  necessity,  the  law  of  our 
superiors,  and  the  law  of  conscience. 

The  law  of  nations  may  be  said  to  be  those  com- 
mon maxims  and  practices  of  morality  which  are 
holden  good  by  the  universal  consent  of  mankind, 
and  generally  practised  by  nations,  and  are  morali- 
ties next  to  the  very  prime  laws  of  nature ;  such  as, 
that  hospitality  is  to  be  used  towards  strangers,  no 
injury  is  to  be  done  to  public  messengers  and  am- 
bassadors; public  faith,  oaths  and  covenants,  and 
truces,  are  to  be  kept  inviolable.  What  is  univer- 
sally held  good  by  the  consent  of  all  men  may  be 
safely  followed  as  a  rule,  though  we  have  no  divine 
revelation  ;  and  things  of  this  kind  we  are  to  take 
as  the  dictates  of  God  in  human  nature;  we  must 
not  be  contrary  to  all  men,  this  the  apostle  holds  to 
be  the  black  character  of  them  that  please  not 
Godg. 

The  law  of  necessity  sometimes  doth  sufficiently 
warrant  our  actions  before  God:  thus  David's  hunger 
and  necessity  did  warrant  him  to  eat  of  the  shew 
bread,  which  was  not  lawful  for  any  man  to  eat  but 

sThess.  ii.  15. 
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the  priests;  and  our  Saviour  himself  justifies  him  in 
it'1.  Necessity,  though  it  hath  not  a  law,  yet  it  is  a 
law  to  itself,  and  sometimes  taketh  off  the  obliga- 
tion of  other  positive  laws,  though  of  divine  insti- 
tution. God  will  have  mercy  rather  than  sacrilice: 
When  two  duties  do  so  interfere  that  both  cannot 
possibly  be  done,  the  lesser  is  to  give  place  to  the 


greater. 


The  law  of  our  superiors,  whom  God  hath  placed 
in  authority  over  us,  is  also  a  part  of  that  rule 
which  directs  and  warrants  our  actions.  The  au- 
thority with  which  they  are  clothed  is  of  God, — in 
obeying  them  we  obey  God.  We  are  commanded 
to  submit  ourselves  to  every  ordinance  of  man,  for 
the  Lord's  sake,  1  Pet.  ii.  13.  for  conscience  sake, 
Rom.  xiii.  5,  Sec.  This  is  a  duty  not  to  be  for- 
gotten. Put  them  in  mind  to  be  subject  to  princi- 
palities and  powers,  to  obey  magistrates1.  And 
those  who  will  not  be  subject  for  conscience  sake, 
expose  themselves  to  wrath  \  The  personal  faults 
and  infirmities  of  our  superiors  are  to  be  borne  with 
by  us,  as  children  towards  their  parents.  We  should 
not  scoff  and  mock  at  them,  as  cursed  Ham  did  at 
his  father's  nakedness;  for  which  a  curse  cleaved  to 
him  and  his  posterity :  but  should  rather  cast  the 
vail  of  our  compassions  and  fervent  prayers  over 
them,  as  Shem  and  Japhet  did  ;  for  which  they  re- 
ceived the  blessing.  We  are  still  to  reverence  them, 
regard  and  obey  God's  authority  in  them,  when 
they  command  nothing  contrary  to  his  will;  and  if 
they  do,  we  are  to  suffer  rather  than  sin. 

Conscience  is  that  light  which  God  hath  set  up 
in  every  intelligent  and  rational  creature  to  direct 
them,  admonish,  and  censure  them  ;  it  exercises  the 
office  of  a  Lawgiver  in  directing  them  ;  of  a  monitor 
and  witness  to  advertise  or  testify  for  or  against 
them  ;  of  a  judge  to  sentence  them. 

Conscience  is  the  clearest  beam  of  divine  light, 

b  Matt.xii.  3,  4,  &x.  '  Tit.  iii.  1.  k  Rom.  xiii.  5. 
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and  of  the  image  of  God  in  the  soul  of  man;  it  is 
the  purest  fountain  of  morality,  and  that  which 
most  hardly  admits  of  a  wrong  bias.  When  men 
are  most  corrupt  in  their  judgments,  vitious  in 
their  wills  and  affections,  debauched  in  their  pro- 
fane practices ;  yet  their  conscience  will  still  check 
and  challenge  them. 

Conscience  is  a  light  which  God  hath  set  up  in 
man  to  be  a  witness.  The  malice  of  devils  and 
men  cannot  totally  extinguish  it,  but  of  necessity 
they  must  believe  there  is  a  God  to  judge  and  pu- 
nish them,  notwithstanding  all  their  endeavours  to 
extinguish  this  light,  and  of  their  desires  to  believe 
that  there  is  not  a  God.  They  may  sear,  cauterize, 
and  stupify  their  conscience;  yet,  as  a  drunken 
man,  it  awaketh  out  of  sleep,  though  it  speak  not 
distinctly  and  efficaciously.  So  much,  however, 
shall  they  know  by  the  voice,  and  smatterings  of  it, 
that  it  is  alive.  Conscience  is  either  the  best  friend, 
or  the  worst  enemy  a  man  hath, 

Conscience  is  of  high  esteem  amongst  all.  It  is 
our  perpetual  companion,  and  most  useful  in  all  our 
actions;  it  is  much  spoken  of,  but  little  known — 
much  professed,  but  little  practised.  Some  mistake 
the  very  nature  of  conscience  so  far,  that  they  take 
other  things  for  it;  and  that  which  is  will,  humour, 
and  interest,  in  them  they  call  their  conscience. 
The  reason  of  this  seems  to  be,  conscience  is  a  thing 
tender  and  sacred,  and  not  to  be  violated,  and  they 
flee  to  it  as  a  sanctuary.  If  you  ask  them  a  reason 
for  what  they  do,  instead  hereof  they  will  tell  you 
it  is  their  conscience;  if  you  ask  them  a  reason  why 
they  will  not  do  such  things,  which  either  the 
law  of  God  or  human  authority  commands,  they 
tell  you,  it  is  for  their  conscience  sake  they  cannot 
do  it.  You  must  stop  and  go  no  further;  this  is 
a  sufficient  salve  for  all  things,  this  is  the  strong 
buckler  under  which  men  may  do  all  things  or 
nothing,  according  as  their  "will,  humour,  or  interest, 
inclines  them ;  it  is  ready  upon  all  occasions.     Ye. 
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can  no  sooner  draw  the  sword  of  the  sharpest  wit 
and  strongest  reason,  nor  bring  forth  the  most  ex- 
press precepts  of  the  word  of  God,  nor  any  law  or 
ordinance  of  man,  enforced  by  the  strength  of  su- 
preme authority,  but  the  buckler  of  conscience  is 
ready  at  hand  to  repel  all  that  can  be  said  ;  the  exer- 
cise of  this  piece  of  armour  is  so  easily  learned,  that 
the  dullest  blockhead  can  take  it  up  at  the  first 
reading. 

Others  there  are,  who  very  unhappily  mistake  the 
measures,  authority,  and  limits  of  conscience;  al- 
lowing it  more  than  is  due  to  it;  extending  its 
legislative  power  beyond  whatever  God  assigned  it. 
Hence  arise  errors  of  very  dangerous  consequence. 
It  is  most  fit  that  in  a  matter  of  so  much  impor- 
tance, we  make  some  enquiry  after  the  nature, 
power,  and  oifice  of  conscience. 

Conscience,  as  to  the  signification  of  the  name, 
imports  a  knowing  together  with  another.  There 
is  a  science  presupposed,  and  a  conscience  :  this 
may  relate  either  to  God,  or  to  ourselves.  God 
knows  a  thing,  and  together  with  God,  we  know 
it:  or  it  may  relate  to  ourselves,  we  know  specula- 
tively by  the  word  of  God,  and  by  sure  reason  that 
such  a  thing  is  good;  and  yet,  by  a  reflex  knowledge, 
we  know  also  that  we  have  neglected  and  not  done 
that  j^ood.  The  direct  act  of  our  knowledge  is 
science,  the  reflex  act  whereby  we  consider  our  ways 
and  doings,  is  that  which  more  precisely  is  con- 
science; knowledge  directs  conscience,  and  con- 
science presupposes  knowledge. 

Conscience  is  a  natural  faculty  of  the  rational 
soul ;  and,  to  shun  philosophical  niceties,  metaphysi- 
cal precisions,  and  unintelligible  definitions,  and 
deal  so  plainly  in  a  matter  of  such  importance  as 
can  be,  we  find  no  necessity  to  make  conscience  a 
faculty  in  itself,  really  distinct  from  the  other  fa- 
culties of  the  soul,  but  to  be  radically  and  upon  the 
matter  the  same  with  them ;  and  is  exercised  in  all 
the  faculties  of  the  soul,  in  the  understanding,  will, 
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memory,  &c.  Our  understandings  must  make  con- 
science to  enquire  after  the  knowledge  oF  some 
things.  Our  memories  must  make  conscience  to 
retain.  Our  wills  must  make  conscience  to  desire  or 
hate. 

But  if  it  shall  be  inquired,  to  which  of  the  facul- 
ties conscience  is  to  be  reduced,  and  in  which  of 
them  doth  it  specially  reside  ?  We  hesitate  not  to  say, 
that  it  is  radically  in  the  understanding  ;  this  being 
the  principal  faculty  of  the  soul  Conscience  is  the 
clearest  beam,  and  the  most  eminent  ray  of  know- 
ledge in  the  understanding,  the  most  divine  thing 
in  man,  the  very  eminence,  cream,  and  flower  of  the 
soul. 

The  third  thing  which  is  of  greatest  importance, 
and  difficult  to  be  found  out,  and  of  greatest  dan- 
ger if  we  mistake  in  it,  respects  the  obligatory 
powers  of  conscience,  and  how  far  it  hath  force 
to  bind  us,  and  what  are  the  limits  of  its  juris- 
diction. 

It  is  acknowledged  by  all,  that  conscience  hath  a 
kind  of  legislative  power  and  force  in  it  to  bind  us, 
according  to  the  ordinary  expression;  but  seeing 
conscience  is  neither  the  only,  nor  the  supreme,  nor 
the  absolute  lawgiver  of  our  actions ;  but  a  secon- 
dary, subordinate,  and  limited  judge,  we  would 
consider  what  others  have  power  over  us,  and  in 
Avhat  course  and  view  conscience  comes  in,  and 
■what  are  the  matters  committed  to  its  jurisdic- 
tion. 

We  have  three  who  are  cloathed  with  authority 
over  our  actions;  viz.  God,  our  superiors,  and  our 
own  conscience.  God  is  absolute  Lord  and  Law-- 
giver,  his  commands  are  all  most  holy  and  just,  he 
can  neither  deviate  nor  be  obtruded.  When  he 
says  the  word,  all  that  is  incumbent  on  our  con- 
science is,  humbly  and  conscientiously  to  obey, 
without  disputing,  contradicting,  or  murmuring; 
he  it  is  that  giveth  the  law  to  our  conscience. 

The  second  power  or  authority  which  hath  right 
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to  rule  over  us,  and  command  our  actions,  are  our 
superiors;  these  powers,  who  are  God's  deputies 
and  vicegerents  upon  earth,  and  whom  he  hath 
commanded  us  to  ohey  for  the  Lord's  sake,  and  for 
the  sake  of  conscience,  upon  the  perirof  his  wrath, 
as  is  very  clear  from  seripture-. 

The  power  of  those  whom  God  hath  invested 
with  power  and  authority  over  us,  is  greater  in  one 
point  of  view,  than  that  of  our  conscience,  and  the 
reason  is  very  clear;  1st.  In  regard  that  God,  from 
whom  all  power  and  right  is  derived,  hath  not 
given  to  the  conscience  of  any  private  man,  such 
an  eminent  measure  of  power  and  authority,  as  he 
hath  given  to  magistrates. 

That  which  is  hij»"hlv  remarkable  is,  that  God  in 
his  word  hath  given  most  clear  and  express  revela- 
tions concerning  the  power  of  magistrates,  and  that 
we  ought  to  submit  to  them,  obey  them,  and  riot 
resist  them  ;  and  yet  hath  given  no  declaration  con- 
cerning the  power  of  our  conscience,  nor  what 
obedience  is  due  to  it;  let  it  be  hence  considered 
which  of  the  two  arc  first  and  chiefly  to  be  obeyed 
in  secular  concerns  ;  whether  superiors,  whose  power 
he  hath  declared,  and  to  whom  our  obedience  is 
commanded,  or  the  dictates  of  our  own  private 
conscience,  in  reference  to  which  neither  of  these 
is  done. 

2d.  Moreover  the  laws  of  a  nation  being  com- 
piled by  the  joint  consultations  of  men  of  know- 
ledge, prudence,  and  experience,  best  versed  in  the 
acts  and  laws  of  government,  who  are  chosen  for 
this  effect  as  men  of  confidence;  and  then  those 
determinations  receiving  the  force  of  a  law  from  the 
supreme  authority  and  lawgiver,  and  being  fastened 
upon  the  subjects  and  their  obedience  thereunto  re- 
quired. Is  it  not  to  be  presumed  that  those  edicts 
are  preferable  to  the  dictates  of  a  private  conscience  ? 
Can  private  men  rationally  presume  themselves   to 

1  Horn,  xiii.  I,  C,  5.     Til.iii.  1.     I  Pet  ii.  13.      HcW.  xiii.  7- 
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be  wiser  and  more  conscientious  than  a  collective 
body  of  many  wise  men?  And  shall  a  private  con- 
science of  some,  be  preferable  to  the  public  con- 
science of  many  ?  Is  it  safer  to  guide  ourselves,  than 
to  be  guided  by  those  who  are  wiser  than  our- 
selves ? 

3dly.  Lastly,  that  laws  and  public  authority  are 
superior  to  the  laws  and  dictates  of  private  men's 
conscience,  is  a  thing  that  must  be,  otherwise  all 
laws  and  authority,  magistrates  and  magistracy, 
would  be  ineffectual.  Anarch v  and  confusion  must 
inevitablv  follow.  When  men  will  not  be  governed 
by  laws,  but  every  man  doth  what  seemeth  good  in 
liis  own  eye,  this  were  to  make  every  man  a  judge 
of  the  law,  and  not  a  doer  of  it. 

Let  both  reason  and  conscience  speak  if  this  were 
a  thing  just  or  equitable,  or  consonant  to  the  wis- 
dom and  honour  of  an  earthly  prince,  to  convene 
his  grand  counsel  or  parliament;  appoint  them  to 
contrive  good  and  wholesome  laws  for  the  govern* 
ment  of  the  kingdom.     This  being  done,  he  enacts 
them,   touches   them  with  his  sceptre,   causes  pro- 
claim them,  commands  his  subjects  to  obey  them; 
and  yet,  in  the  meantime,  gives  private  power  and 
warrant  to  every  one  of  his  subjects  to  reject  or  re- 
ceive,  obey    or    disobey,    according   to    their  own 
pleasure.     Were  not  this   to  set  up  laws  with  the 
one  hand,  and  pull  them  down  with  the  other?    This 
wore  such  a  ridiculous  absurdity  in  the  matter  of 
police,  as  the  meanest  witted  and  imprudent  prince 
on  earth  was  never  yet  found  to  be  guilty  of,  and 
yet  those  high  pretenders  of  conscience   do  most 
foolishly  and  ineonscientiously  charge  the  Almighty 
with  no   less;  while    they  pretend,    that   notwith- 
standing God   hath   so   expressly  commanded    us 
obedience  to  the  ordinance  of  men,  for  the  Lord's 
sake,  1  Peter  ii.    IS,  &c.  for  conscience  sake,  Rom. 
xiii.  5.     And  hath  openly   proclaimed   this  in  the 
scriptures,   and    yet   to   pretend    that   they  cannot 
obey,  because  conscience  prohibits  them. 
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All  will  grant  that  God  hath  supreme  power,  is 
a  Lord  and  Lawgiver  of  the  conscience,  and  that 
the  conscience  ought  not  to  contradict  his  com- 
mands ;  yet  many  deny  in  works  what  they  confess 
in  words,  and  they  set  up  the  dictates  of  that  which 
they  call  the  conscience  above  the  commands  of 
God.  The  Lord  hath  commanded  us  to  honor  his 
sabbaths,  to  reverence  his  sanctuary,  to  obey  the 
voice  of  his  messengers,  to  live  in  peace  and  unity 
amongst  ourselves,  not  to  resist  superior  powers; 
yet  many  cast  all  those  commands  behind  their 
back,  and  do  the  quite  contrary,  and  pretend  con- 
science for  all. 

But  as  for  human  powers  upon  earth,  they  think 
they  may  take  the  greatest  latitude  to  themselves. 
It  is  to  be  confessed  that  all  the  men  on  earth, 
and  all  the  powers  on  earth,  are  incomparably  and 
infinitely  below  the  Almighty  God,  if  compared 
with  him;  but  let  them  be  considered  in  regard  of 
us,  and  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  they  are  above 
us,  and  God  calls  them  superior  powers,  yea,  su- 
preme powers,  (viz.  on  earth)1".  They  are  God's 
ordinances,  we  are  commanded  to  obey  them;  the 
power  whereby  they  act  and  rule  us  is  from  God. 
and  therefore  in  resisting  them,  God  accounts  it  a 
resisting  of  his  ordinance.  It  is  not  only  on  them, 
but  on  God  himself  our  disobedience  terminates. 
Therefore  we  would  take  heed  how  far  Mre  med- 
dle with  them,  lest  we  be  found  lighting  against 
God.  Consider,  likewise,  that  neither  law,  nor  con- 
science, nor  custom  itself,  will  judge  it  proper  that 
superior  powers  shall  be  brought  down  from  their 
thrones,  and  sistcd  as  pannels  at  the  bar  of  inferior 
benches;  how  then  can  the  consciences  of  private 
men  presume  to  bring  down  their  superiors  to  stand 
before  the  bench  of  their  private  conscience  ;  there 
to  be  judged,  their  actions  canvassed,  their  laws  re- 
jected, rescinded,   obeyed   or  not  obeyed,  at  their 
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pleasure  ?  Is  this  conscience  ? — Is  not  this  stubborn- 
ness, pride,  willfulness,  ignorance,  and  not  con- 
science ?  Such  persons  forget  their  own  stations  and 
capacities;  that  they  are  subjects  :  they  have  forgot- 
ten what  God  hath  prescribed  to  be  the  office  and 
duty  of  their  conscience  to  their  superiors,  and  this 
is  not  to  offend  them,  but  to  keep  a  conscience  void 
of  offence  towards  God  and  man, 

But  seeing,  according  to  the  common  notion  and 
persuasion  of  all  men,  conscience  hath  a  rule  and 
conduct  of  men's  actions ;  we  come  now,  in  the 
third  place,  to  enquire  what  are  the  matters,  wherein 
conscience  is  to  act,  and  no  further;  that  marches 
may  be  cleared. 

To  this  we  say  negatively;  1st.  It  is  not  the  office 
or  duty  of  any  man's  conscience  to  oppose,  contra- 
dict, or  disobey  divine  laws;  but  humbly  and  sub- 
missively to  yield  all  conscientious  obedience  to 
them.  2d.  Neither  is  it  the  office  or  part  of  any 
man's  private  conscience  to  disparage,  disobey,  or 
rebutt  against  supreme  authority  and  the  public 
laws  of  the  commonwealth;  for  every  private  man 
is  a  member  of  the  commonwealth  and  a  subject, 
and  so  is  under  authority  of  the  public  political 
head  ;  private  persons  are  to  receive  laws  and  rules 
from  their  governors,  but  not  to  prescribe  laws  to 
them.  Their  capacities  and  station  oblige  them  to 
be  ruled,  but  not  to  rule  and  govern  their  gover- 
nors;  therefore  all  that  God  and  a  good  conscience 
require  at  their  hands,  is,  with  discretion,  to  consi- 
der what  is  commanded,  and  what  is  good  and  law- 
ful to  make  conscience  to  obey  it,  for  this  which 
God  requireth  of  us. 

3dly.  But,  in  the  third  place,  possibly  we  say, 
our  personal  actions  and  private  affairs,  which  are 
not  predetermined  by  a  supreme  authority,  divine 
or  human,  are  the  matters  which  are  left  to  the  com- 
mand, rule,  and  conduct  of  our  own  private  con- 
sciences. In  these  we  have  our  own  freedom,  and 
in  this  both  God  and  man  have  left  us  to  our  own 
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freedom.  We  may  chuse  what  in  prudence  and 
conscience  we  think  hest;  it  is  within  those  limits 
that  the  conscience  must  exercise  any  legislative 
power  or  obligation,  it  can  pretend  to  have,  and  if 
it  stretch  itself  beyond  those  lines  it  goes  without 
its  sphere,  and  meddles  with  matters  above  it. 

But  this  caution  is  carefully  to  be  observed,  that 
we  distinguish  betwixt  the  discretionary  power  of 
conscience,  and  its  legislative  power;  the  conscience 
hath  indeed  a  discretionary  power,  which  it  may 
and  ought  to  exercise  about  the  laws  of  God  and 
man,  whereby  it  is  to  consider  the  goodness,  equity, 
morality,  and  reasonableness  of  such  laws,  that  so 
man  may  not  act  as  a  brute,  but  as  an  intelligent 
moral  agent,  who  knows" what  and  why  he  doth  ;  and 
so  with  an  enlightened  and  good  conscience,  may 
perform  a  reasonable  service. 

But  as  to  the  legislative  power  of  conscience  in 
private  men,  God  hath  not  empowered  nor  called 
them  either  to  make  public  laws,  (that  is,  com- 
mitted to  public  authority),  or  to  pull  down  those 
which  are  made,  this  were  to  destroy  all  govern- 
ment and  authority. 

There  are  two  extremes  in  the  matter  of  con- 
science very  dangerous,  on  which  many  do  rush  to 
their  own  great  hurt.  The  one  is,  that  many  make 
little  or  no  account  of  keeping  a  good  conscience; 
they  make  shipwreck  of  it.  There  are  some,  of  whom 
it  is  said,  that  their  conscience  is  defiled ";  and  that 
their  conscience  is  scared  with  a  hot  iron p.  They 
disregard  the  voice  of  God  and  their  owa  conscience. 
There  are  another  sort  who  run  to  the  opposite  ex- 
treme, who  magnify  their  own  conscience  above  all 
that  is  called  God ;  yea,  the  most  express  laws  of 
Jesus  Christ  they  contemn,  slight,  and  prefer  to 
them  the  dictates  of  their  own  erroneous  conscience  ; 
they  make  their  conscience  their  Bible,  their  Lord, 
and  their  Lawgiver;  they  think  themselves  suffici- 
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ently  warranted  to  do  what  they  please,  or  leave  un- 
done what  they  list,  if  so  be  their  conscience  (as 
they  pretend)  allow  them  ;  they  plead  for  such  im- 
munities upon  the  account  of  their  consciences,  and 
suppose  themselves  to  be  set  above  the  reach  of  all 
check  from  any  power  upon  earth. 

We  shall  take  notice  of  something  on  which  they 
build  the  monarchy  and  sovereignty  of  conscience. 

One  argument,  by  which  they  try  to  prove  the 
sovereignty  of  conscience,  is,  that  conscience  is 
God's  deputy  and  vicegerent  in  man;  the  voice  of 
conscience  is  supposed  to  be  the  voice  of  God,  and 
whatever  any  power  on  earth  says  to  the  contrary, 
the  voice  of  God  in  the  conscience  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred. 

To  this  grand  objection  or  argument  we  return 
these   considerations   for    clearing   the    case:   1st. 
we  grant  that  God  hath  placed  in  every  man  a  con- 
science to  be  as  a  light    to   direct   him,  to    warn 
and   check  him  ;   a  judge   to  acquit  and  condemn 
him  ;   this  is  the  office  of  the  conscience  according 
to   God's  intention  and    primary   institution;    and 
for  this  end  is  conscience  called  God's  deputy  and 
vicegerent  in  man,   and  the  voice  of  it  is  supposed 
to  be  the  voice  of  God.     But  upon  the  other  part, 
it  is   as  tine,    that  as  his   fall    did   crush,   deface, 
disorder,   and   debilitate  all  the  other  faculties  of 
his  soul,  so  also  that  of  the  conscience,  by  reason 
whereof,   it  is  not  now  able  rightly  to  exercise  the 
function  first  committed  to  it;  neither  is  it  true, 
that  every  man's  conscience  is  to  be  supposed  to  be 
the  voice  of  God,   but  oftentimes  it  is  the  voice  of 
Satan.     There  is  an  evil  conscience,  an  ignorant 
conscience,  an  erroneous  conscience,  a  cauterized 
conscience;   and  no  man   can  suppose  these  con- 
sciences to  be  the  voice  of  God.     If  man  had  stood 
in   his  primitive  integrity,  much   more   could    be 
said  in  favour  of  conscience  than  can  rationally  be 
pretended  now  in  its  lapsed  condition.     And  to  de- 
scend to  particulars,   on  examining  the  offices  of 
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conscience,  and  its  abilities  to  perform  them,  it  will 
easily  appear,  that  no  such  confidence  is  to  be  put 
in  the  infallibility  of  some  men's  consciences,  as 
they  vainly  pretend  to.  The  office  and  exercise  of 
the  conscience  may  be  comprised  in  these  three  acts, 
1st.  It  directs  us  by  its  light  and  knowledge. 
2dly.  By  a  reflex  act  it  examines  and  compares  our 
actions  with  the  rules  of  religion  and  right  reason, 
whether  they  be  conformed  to  these  or  not.  3d  ly. 
It  pronounces  sentence  for,  or  against  us;  now  if 
conscience  fail  in  all  or  any  of  these,  it  is  clear  that 
it  is  not  any  such  safe  guide,  to  be  trusted  and  fol- 
lowed without  all  doubt  or  hesitation.  Plow  fallible 
it  is  in  all  of  these  may  easily  appear;  first  if  we 
consider  what  darkness,  blunders,  ignorance,  and  er- 
ror are  upon  the  understandings  and  minds  of  men, 
even  of  the  best ;  and  that  the  light  of  our  con- 
science, is  nothing  else  but  that  light  which  is  in 
our  minds  and  intellects;  we  have  not  reason  to 
be  too  confident  that  this  light  will  prove  an  un- 
erring and  infallible  guide,  ~dly.  If  we  consider 
the  second  act  of  conscience,  which  is  to  compare 
our  actions  with  the  rule,  how  apt  are  we  to  mistake 
the  true  measures  and  proportions  of  the  rule,  and 
how  often  do  ignorance,  interest,  prejudice,  and 
self-love  bias  us,  in  thinking  that  we  are  walking 
exactly  according  to  the  rule,  when  it  is  not  so. 
All  the  ways  of  a  man  are  clean  in  his  oioi  sight, 
but  the  Lord  wcighetli  the  spirits'*,  'idly.  Consi- 
der the  third  act  of  conscience,  which  is  to  give 
sentence  upon  a  man's  actions,  and  how  often  doth 
the  conscience  err  in  this  ?  Oftentimes  the  erroneous 
conscience  justifies  man  in  those  tilings  wherein 
they  are  truly  condemnable,  and  condemns  that 
which  is  justifiable.  Hut  if  it  be  replied,  that 
although  a  mere  natural  conscience  instructed  by 
the  mere  light  of  nature  be  a  defective  guide;  yet  a 
sanctified  and  renewed    conscience,   instructed    bv 
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the  scripture  and  illuminated  by  the  Spirit  of  God, 
is  a  very  safe  and  sure  guide,  and  by  no  means  to 
be  declined. 

We  would  not  let  pass  without  notice,  the  vei> 
satility  of  some  such  persons  in  shifting  from  one 
thing-  to  another.  First,  they  pretend  conscience 
itself,  and  then  shift  the  state  of  the  question,  and 
fly  to  scripture  and  divine  illumination.  Why  will 
they  not  say  that  scripture  and  divine  illumination 
is  that  which  we  ought  to  follow  and  obey  abso- 
lutely and  implicitly?  For  scripture  is  not  that 
which  we  properly  call  conscience,  but  it  is  the  rule 
of  conscience;  neither  is  conscience  properly  that 
which  we  call  scripture  or  supernatural  illumination  ; 
but  it  seems  they  would  have  conscience  and  scrip- 
ture synonimous  words,  signifying  one  and  the  same 
thing;  so  that  to  walk  by  scripture  is  to  walk  by 
their  conscience,  and  to  walk  according  to  their 
conscience  is  all  one  as  to  walk  according  to  scrip- 
ture; but  these  are  very  different,  for  many  times 
men  walk  according  to  conscience,  when  they  are 
walking  quite  contrary  to  scripture. 

2dly.  But  what  they  say  of  their  conscience  con- 
ducted by  scripture  and  illuminated,  I  pray  how 
many  ignorant,  self-conceited  persons  of  these 
times  do  miserably  misinterpret  and  wrest  scripture 
to  their  own  perdition?  and  yet  their  conscience 
thinks  they  are  walking  according  to  scripture,  and 
when  they  are  walking  after  their  own  blind  and 
brainsick  fancies,  they  think  they  are  walking 
after  the  illuminations  of  the  Spirit;  hence  it  is,  that 
the  private  conscience  of  every  man,  is  not  a  fit  in- 
terpreter of  the  scripture,  nor  a  fit  discerner  to  dis- 
tinguish between  divine  illuminations  and  satanical 
illusions;  and  therefore  such  consciences  can  be  no 
sure  nor  warrantable  guide,  nor  be  justly  presumed 
to  be  the  word  of  God. 

Moreover,  persons  illuminated,  sanctified,  and  re- 
generated, Jvnow  but  in  part,  and  therefore  ought 
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to  be  very  humble,  and  not  to  be  so  confident  as  if 
they  knew  all  things,  and  could  not  mistake. 

2dly.  But  for  a  second  answer,  we  say:  if  every 
private  man  will  affirm  that  his  own  conscience  is 
God's  deputy,  vicegerent,  and  voice,  let  him  con- 
sider, that  his  conscience  is  but  a  private  deputy, 
to  order  him  in  his  own  private  actions,  wherein  he 
may  determine  himself;  and  in  things  that  are  not 
determined  by  the  laws  of  God,  and  his  superiors. 

But,  moreover,  let  him  consider  that  God  hath 
also  greater  and  superior  deputies,  whose  jurisdic- 
tion is  higher  and  more  extensive  than  any  private 
person  or  his  conscience.  God  hath  supreme  civil 
powers  upon  earth,  whom  we  are  commanded  to 
obey.  He  hath  also  ecclesiastical  officers  in  his 
house  to  be  the  guides  of  our  souls,  whose  lips 
should  prescribe  wisdom  and  teach  understanding, 
and  at  whose  mouth  we  are  to  receive  the  law. 
Seeing  that  such  persons  as  these  are  also  God's 
deputies  in  a  more  public  authoritative  way,  than 
any  private  man's  own  conscience,  why  are  we  not  to 
hear  them?  and  to  presume  that  their  consciences,  as 
the  voice  of  God,  is  to  be  followed  and  not  disobeyed  ? 
Have  we  any  scripture  that  speaks  so  expressly  and 
clearly  of  the  power  of  our  own  private  consciences, 
as  it  doth  of  their  power?  Are  we  any  where  in 
scripture  tied,  and  so  strictly  commanded  to  follow 
and  obey  the  dictates  of  our  own  consciences,  as  we 
are  commanded  to  be  subject  to  them,  and  not  resist 
them  ? 

But  it  may  be  objected,  that  both  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical rulers  may  err. 

That  they  may  err,  and  often  do  err,  is  no  ques- 
tion; but  may  not  private  men's  consciences  err 
also?  and  is  it  not  to  be  presumed,  that  private 
men,  who  walk  by  their  own  private  notices,  are 
much  more  likely  to  err,  than  persons  whom  God  hath 
placed  in  public  authority,  assisted  with  more  public 
and  eminent  aids  than  private  persons,  and  have  the 
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advantages  of  the  public  and  private  counsels  of  the 
best,  wisest,  and  most  learned  of  the  land  to  consult 
about  laws  and  governments  ?  These,  in  all  proba- 
bility, are  more  likely  to  prescribe  better  what  is  fit 
for  the  public  good  of  church  and  state,  than  any 
private  persons  can  possibly  do,  who  are  remote 
and  altogether  unacquainted  with  the  mysteries  of 
government. 

There  may  be  many  acts  of  government  which  to 
us,  who  know  no  better,  seem  quite  wrong  and  un- 
reasonable ;  yet,  if  we  knew  the  secrets  of  state,  the 
reasons  and  motives  inducing  them  so  to  do,  we 
would  be  of  another  mind. 

A  second  argument  men  bring  from  the  immu- 
nities and  powers  of  conscience,  and  that  conscience 
is  not  subject  to  man,  nor  can  it  be  sisted  at  any 
human  tribunal.  It  belongs  to  God's  judgment- 
seat;  it  is  God  that  gives  laws  to  the  conscience; 
he  is  Lord  over  it,  and  not  man ;  therefore,  we  are 
not  answerable  to  man  for  our  consciences,  nor  to 
be  punished  by  men  for  their  dictates. 

We  grant,  indeed,  that  God  himself  is  Lord  and 
Lawgiver  to  the  conscience;  and  it  is  not  at  man's 
tribunal,  but  at  God's,  it  must  answer.  But,  upon 
the  other  part,  it  is  true,  that  the  superior  powers 
on  earth  have  dominion  over  our  bodies  and 
estates,  over  our  lives  and  fortunes :  they  have 
power  to  make  laws,  and  enact  penal  statutes ;  they 
have  power  to  call  us  to  an  account  for  our  external 
actions,  and  to  punish  our  persons  if  we  violate  the 
laws  of  the  commonwealth,  and  disturb  the  peace 
of  the  church.  They  are  not  concerned  with  our  con- 
science, but  with  our  external  obedience  or  disobe- 
dience, that  is  all  they  look  after;  and  we  must  not 
pretend  that  we  have  made  insurrection,  sedition, 
and  rebellion,  being  moved  thereto  by  our  con- 
science, and  therefore  ought  not  to  be  punished, 
because  we  did  it  according  to  our  conscience.  The 
magistrate  is  not  bound  to  take  notice  of  the  con- 
science  of  the  criminal,   (but  refers  that,  to  God's 
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judgment-seat,  to  which  it  belongs)  but  to  take 
notice  of  the  crime  itself;  and  for  it,  to  punish  the 
person  according  as  the  law  of  God  and  of  the  land 
requires. 

Fer  this  cause  we  must  distinguish  betwixt  the 
immanent  elicit  acts  of  the  conscience,  and  its  tran- 
sient and  imperate  acts.  The  immanent  elicit  acts 
of  the  conscience  are  internal  in  the  soul;  remote 
from  the  knowledge  of  men;  not  liable  to  his  laws ; 
they  are  only  subject  to  God  and  his  spiritual  law, 
though  a  man's  private  conscience  judge  it  lawful 
to  murder  kings,  overturn  governments,  use  fire  and 
sword  against  all  good  subjects;  yet  so  long  as 
this  act,  however  bloody,  remains  hidden  in  the 
heart,  the  person  is  not  punishable  by  man :  but  if 
the  man  vent  the  wickedness  of  his  heart  by  words 
or  deeds,  then  the  acts  of  his  conscience  are  transi- 
ent; these  acts  are  the  imperate  acts  of  the  con- 
science, and  so  a  man  becomes  criminal  and  pu- 
nishable; so  that  a  man  is  not  properly  punished 
for  his  conscience,  but  for  the  evil,  external  acts  of 
a  wicked  conscience. 

2dly.  We  say,  that  magistrates  have  not  a  di- 
rect, immediate  power  over  man's  conscience, 
obliging  them  in  their  conscience  to  think  that 
good  and  lawful,  true  and  just,  which  they  deter- 
mine by  the  laws  to  be  so  ;  whilst,  may  be,  it  is 
other  ways.  The  understanding  cannot  be  compelled 
to  judge  that  to  be  a  truth,  which  it  clearly  knows 
to  be  an  error:  nor  can  the  will  inwardly  be  forced 
to  chuse  that  for  good,  which  evidently  it  perceives 
to  be  evil ;  nor  that  to  be  a  conscientious  thing, 
which  the  conscience  is  sufficiently  and  rightly  in- 
structed to  be  against  conscience:  this  is  not  what 
human  powers  lawfully  claim  ;  yet,  we  say,  that 
magistrates  have  an  indirect  power  from  God,  who 
hath  direct  power  over  the  conscience,  to  make 
good  and  wholesome  laws  for  the  commonwealth, 
•which   the   subject  is  bound   to  obey    not  only  by 
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external  evidence,  but  even  for  conscience  sakea :  if 
he  makes  not  conscience  to  obey,  he  sins  against 
God. 

As  touching  an  erroneous  conscience,  and  of  its 
binding  power  and  force,  divines  make  a  distinc- 
tion betwixt  ligare  et  obligare ;  they  say,  an 
erring  conscience,  II gat  sed  non  obligat,  it  binds  us 
that  we  cannot,  without  sinning,  do  any  thing  con- 
trary to  our  conscience;  for  what  is  not  done  of 
faith  and  persuasion  is  sin. 

But  they  say,  that  an  erring  conscience  hath  no 
right  nor  power  to  oblige  us  to  do  that  which  is 
evil,  unjust,  or  unlawful;  and  the  reason  of  this  is 
very  clear,  in  reference  to  God  and  his  divine  laws. 
God  is  supreme  Lord  and  Lawgiver,  who  hath 
power  over  us  and  our  consciences  ;  and  where  God 
imposes  a  law,  our  consciences  cannot  throw  off  the 
bond  of  divine  authority  ;  and  by  its  own  authority 
impose  a  contrary  bond  of  its  own  making.  God 
hath  greater  power  over  us  than  we  have  over  our- 
selves, or  any  other  power  on  earth  ;  and  when  the 
erring  conscience  clasheth  with  the  law  of  God,  the 
person  is  brought  under  an  infallibility  of  sinning, 
whether  he  obey  the  law  of  God  or  not ;  if  he  obey 
the  law  of  God,  he  sins  in  regard  of  his  conscience  ; 
because  he  doth  it  not  in  faith,  but  contrary  to  his 
conscience  which  is  otherways  persuaded,  and  what 
is  not  done  of  faith  is  sin.  If  he  act  according  to 
his  conscience,  when  it  errs  and  deviates  from  the 
rule  of  God's  word,  he  is  also  a  transgressor,  in  re- 
gard he  violates  the  commands  of  God ;  and  every 
transgression  of  the  law  is  a  sin,  though  our  con- 
science give  never  so  full  a  consent  unto  it,  for 
where  there  is  divine  law  standing,  not  our  con- 
science, but  the  law  of  God,  is  to  be  the  rule  and 
judge  of  what  is  sinful  and  what  not. 

But,   it  may  be  asked,  when  an  erroneous  con- 
science is  principled  with  a  strong  persuasion,  con- 
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trary  to  divine  truth  or  precept,  what  shall  a  person 
do  in  that  case?  He  cannot  be  bound  to  believe 
that  to  be  truth  which  they  are  persuaded  to  be  an 
error ;  for  this  were  to  believe  not  only  without 
faith,  but  even  contrary  to  the  faith  and  persua- 
sion of  his  own  conscience,  which  thinks  the 
contrary;  nor  can  he  in  faith  act  in  obeying  a 
precept  which  he  thinks  unjust ;  if  he  does  he  sins, 
and  no  man  can  be  bound  to  sin. 

God  neither  doth,  nor  can,  bind  any  man  to  sin 
or  commit  evil ;  but,  as  to  the  case,  when  divine  au- 
thority lays  on  a  bond,  the  contrary  persuasion  of 
an  erroneous  conscience  cannot  take  off  the  bond ; 
this  were  to  make  man  stronger  than  God ;  and  there- 
fore let  the  conscience  err  as  wide  as  it  will,  and  be 
as  confident  to  the  contrary  as  it  can  be,  yet  still  the 
yoke  of  divine  authority  lieth  on.  That  which  God 
requireth  of  a  man  in  such  a  case  is,  not  that  he 
give  obedience  with  a  doubting  contradicting  con- 
science, but  that  he  lay  aside  his  error  and  contra- 
diction, and  obey  in  faith  and  in  truth,  otherways 
he  is  still  guilty.  And  for  this  cause,  a  man  is 
with  all  humility  and  sincerity,  to  use  all  the  means 
that  God  hath  appointed  for  finding  out  the  truth 
by  prayer  and  supplication,  by  searching  the  scrip- 
ture, by  going  to  the  law  and  to  the  testimony, 
by  taking  the  advice  of  good  and  wise  men,  and 
the  direction  of  those  whom  God  hath  appointed  to 
be  our  spiritual  guides. 

But,  divine  authority  must  not  he  opposed 
by  man's  doubting  and  erroneous  c<>.  ience,  be- 
cause he  is  supreme  Lord  and  Lawgivei  oth  over 
men's  actions  and  consciences;  yet  the  case  will 
not  hold  in  reference  to  human  authorities  whose 
power  is  infinitely  below  the  power  of  God,  and 
they  have  not  power  over  men's  consciences,  but 
only  over  their  persons  and  actions  in  things  *i\il 
and  external;  and  therefore  if  they  cannot  obey  them 
without  sin,  and  to  punish  men  Cor  not  doing  that 
which  they  cannot  do  without  sinning,  seems  most 
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unjust.     There  is  nothing  endears   the  hearts   and 
affections  of  a  people  so  much  to  their  prince  as 
mercy  and  clemency,  and  therefore  it  would  argue 
much   goodness  to  shew  favour  and  indulgence  to 
men   of  tender  consciences.     And  it  would  argue 
great  prudence  in  a  prince,   to  bring  down  and  ac- 
commodate his  laws  to  the  people's  humour,   when 
they  cannot  be  got  screwed  up  to  the  laws  :  it  would 
prevent    tumults  and    insurrections,   which   are   of 
dangerous  consequence. 

This  query,  or  doubt,  composes  the  most  substan- 
tial heads   and    nervous  arguments  used   by   some 
restless  malcontents  in  this  age,  and  because  several 
things  are  here  bundled  up,  we  will  take  them  apart 
and  consider  them  distinctly.    They  may  be  ranked 
up  in  these  particulars:   1st.  The  inferiority  of  hu- 
man authority  to  divine.     2d.  That  human  powers 
are  not  Lords  over  men's  consciences,  but  over  their 
external,   civil  actions.     3rd.  That  the  powers  do 
evil,   in  punishing  men  for  not  doing  that  which  is 
against  their  conscience.     4th.  That  clemency  and 
indulgence  is  so  proper  a   thing  for  princes:    and 
5th.  That  princes  would  do  wisely  to  accommodate 
their  laws,  and  bring  them  down  to  their  people's 
humour,   if  they  find   it  difficult  to  bring  them  up 
to  the  height  of  the   laws.     6th.  And  in  the  last 
place,  there  is  a  dreadful  threat,  that  if  this  be  not 
done,  then  tumults,  insurrections,  and  all  the  evils 
that  can  follow,  are  to  be  expected. 

1st.  As  to  the  first,  it  is  granted,  as  a  truth 
unquestionable  amongst  Christians,  that  God  Al- 
mighty is  infinitely  above  creatures  and  their 
power;  and  no  power  is  to  be  obeyed  contrary  to 
the  command  of  God.  But,  upon  the  other  part, 
it  is  also  a  divine  truth,  that  human  powers  are  of 
God,  and  are  ordained  of  God,  and  they  that  resist 
them,  resist  the  ordinance  of  God,  and  receive  unto 
themselves   condemnation h.      When  God    invests 
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men  on  earth  with  any  part  of*  his  own  power,  and 
commands  us  to  obey  them,  in  obeying  them  we 
obey  God  himself,  not  men  only  or  chiefly. 

It'  the  powers  on  earth  command  the  same  thing 
which  God  commands,  we  are  bound  to  obedience 
upon  a  double  command,  both  of  God,  and  of  his 
deputies  and  vice-gercnts  on  earth  ;  and  disobedi- 
ence in  this  case,  is  a  rebellion  both  against  God 
and  man. 

If  the  powers  on  earth  command  any  thing  con- 
trary to  the  express  command  of  God,  we  are  no 
ways  to  give  alike  obedience,  for  it  is  better  to  obey 
God  than  man  ;  but  we  must  give  passive  obedience 
and  suffer,  for  it  is  better  to  suffer  than  sin,  and  if 
we  suffer  for  righteousness'  sake  happy  are  weh. 
But  in  noways  are  we  to  resist;  resistance  is  abso- 
lutely forbidden,  and  that  upon  pain  of  condemna- 
tion, and  thus  even  when  the  powers  were  tyrannical 
in  passing  many  oppressive  acts  ;  yea,  when  they  were 
heathenish  and  idolatrous,  commanding  many  un- 
godly and  profane  things;  yea,  when  they  were  ant  i- 
christian,  giving  out  many  severe  edicts,  persecuting 
Christians,  and  all  who  called  upon  the  name  of 
Jesus;  this  was  Paul's  Gospel1.  Such  who  now 
teach  that  Christian  magistrates  may  be  resisted, 
let  them  consider  whether  they  be  not  preaching 
another  Gospel  than  Paul  taught,  and  what  is  the 
doom  of  such. 

If  the  powers  which  God  hath  set  over  us  com- 
mand nothing  contrary  to  God's  commandments, 
but  determine  in  such  tilings  as  are  left  undeter- 
mined by  God,  then  do  they  not  unjustly;  because 
they  have  power  in  such  things,  not  being  restrained 
by  God  who  gave  them  power;  and  if  the)  determine 
according  to  the  advice  of  their  grand  counsels  and 
parliaments,  and  according  to  the  sentiments  of  the 
most  wise,  judicious,  best,  and  most  learned  of  the 
nation,   in  matters  which  are  for  the  public  good  of 

b  1  Pet.  iii.  1  t.  '  Rom.  xiii.  12, 
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the  commonwealth,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
those  who  best  know  the  case  of  the  commonwealth. 
It  were  ridiculous  to  think,  that  the  sentiments  of 
private  men  or  their  conscience  (if  they  will  have  it 
called  so)  can  overturn  and  resist  the  laws,  autho- 
rity, and  public  statutes  of  the  kingdom  ;  this  were 
to  overturn  all  government,  and  to  let  every  man 
do  what  seemeth  good  in  his  own  eyes,  as  if  there 
were  no  king  in  Israel. 

Laws  and  statutes  being  composed  by  the  great 
wits  of  a  kingdom,  and  by  the  consent  of  commis- 
sioners from  all  parts  of  the  land,  or  the  major  part 
of  them,  being  the  representatives  of  the  whole,  and 
being  executed  by  the  legislative  power  and  su- 
preme authority  of  the  prince,  all  the  members  of 
the  commonwealth  are  obliged  to  stand  to  them, 
and  virtually  have  consented  to  them  by  their  com- 
missioners. Besides,  what  may  be  said  of  one  ab- 
solute and  monarchical  power,  which  may  do  many 
things  without  the  consent  of  a  people,  those  things 
thus  enacted  are  to  be  obeyed,  though  grievous  and 
inconvenient  to  many  private  persons. 

Laws  are  made  for  the  general  good  and  conveni- 
ence  of  a  commonwealth,  and  private  convenience 
must  give  way  to  the  public;  yea,  though  no  great 
emolument  should  redound  to  the  commonwealth, 
it  is  highly  convenient  and  necesssary  that  public 
authority  be  not  affronted;  for  how  long  shall  our 
private  interests  stand  firm,  if  public  authority,  by 
which  they  are  secured,  once  becomes  contemptible 
and  despised  ?  It  is  true,  the  wisest  of  men  may  err, 
and  the  wisest  counsels  may,  yea,  do  oftentimes  err ; 
but  it  is  as  true  and  more  probable,  that  private 
men  both  may  and  do  err ;  and  it  is  more  fit  they 
be  doers  of  the  law,  than  judges  of  the  law*. 

The  judges  and  rulers  of  the  Jewish  common- 
wealth, in  ordinary  judicatures,  were  not  infallible 
more  than  judges  are  now ;  and  yet,  that  controver- 
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sies  might  not  be  perpetuated,  but  come  to  an  end, 
God  appointed  his  people  to  stand  to  their  determi- 
nations, and  if  it  be  not  so  now,  tbere  would  never 
be  peace  nor  quiet  in  church  nor  state. 

The  second  thing  to  be  considered  is,  that  God 
only  is  Lord  and  Master  over  the  conscience;  men 
have  not  power  over  the  conscience,  but  over  man 
in  civil  matters. 

To  this  we  say,  that  God  is  supreme  Lord  over 
men's  bodies,  actions,  and  consciences;  yet  God, 
who  hath  incorporated  men  in  a  public  political 
body  or  commonwealth,  hath,  for  the  government 
of  that  great  body,  set  over  it  some  public  supreme 
power,  as  his  deputy  and  vice-gerent  upon  earth ; 
the  supreme  power  is  authorized  of  God  to  rule  the 
body,  and  laws  are  surelv  the  best  and  fittest  mean 
of  government ;  they  have  power,  not  only  to  make 
laws,  but  to  enact  sanctions  and  penalties  by  death, 
confiscation  of  goods  by  mutilation  or  banishment, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  guilt,  tbe  sanction  of 
the  law,  or  pleasure  of  the  prince.  Tbis  public  body, 
and  every  member  of  it,  must  be  ruled  by  law,  in 
reference  to  their  public  politic  actions.  Whatever 
a  man  may  do  as  a  private  man  in  his  own -affairs, 
wherein  tbe  public  is  not  concerned;  yet,  as  a 
member  of  the  commonwealth,  be  is  not  at  his  own 
disposal,  and,  in  reference  to  the  public,  must  not 
be  ruled  by  his  owu  humour  and  private  spirit,  or 
by  his  own  conscience;  for  this  which  is  called  his 
conscience,  what  else  is  it,  but  the  sentiment  and 
dictate  of  his  own  private  reason,  apprehension, 
judgment  and  practical  understanding? 

And  which  is  much  to  be  noticed,  men  would 
fain  juggle  in  this  matter;  they  will  nor  in  plain 
terms  say,  that  they  are  wiser  than  tbe  public 
counsels  of  the  land,  that  they  are  more  intelli- 
gent and  rational,  that  their  understandings  and 
reason  is  preferable  to  the  understanding  of  many 
wise  and  learned  men  ;  but  for  all  this  they  will 
prefer   their  own  private   conscience  to   all   these: 
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and  what  is  that  which  they  call  their  conscience? 
Is  it  any  thini>  else  hut  their  own  reason,  practical 
judgment,  sentiment,  and  persuasion  of  things  ?  If 
it  be  any  thing  else  let  them  name  it.  They  place 
a  great  mystery  in  the  word  conscience,  so  that  the 
same  very  material  and  individual  thing,  when  it 
passe th  under  the  name  of  reason,  understanding, 
and  judgment,  they  will  grant  that  in  this  they  are 
far  short  and  below  other  men;  but  the  same  thing 
receiving  another  designation,  and  let  it  be  called 
conscience,  then,  forsooth,  it  must  be  above  all  the 
powers  on  earth. 

Suppose  supreme  powers  on  earth  be  not  Masters 
or  Lords  over  their  conscience,  yet  they  are  Lords 
over  the  commonwealth,  and  have  power  over  the 
lives  and  fortunes  of  men,  and  consequently  over 
every  individual  member  of  the  commonwealth,  and 
over  their  actions,  in  so  far  as  relates  to  the  public 
actings  of  the  politic  body.  Let  men  look  to  their 
consciences  the  best  way  they  can,  the  magistrate 
must  look  to  the  public  peace  and  safety  of  the 
commonwealth;  private  consciences  must  not  break 
down  the  publie  laws  and  authority  of  the  common- 
wealth. 

And  if  they  affirm,  that  no  public  authority  hath 
power  over  the  conscience,  how  can  they  think  it 
reasonable  that  their  own  private  conscience  shall 
have  power  over  the  public  authority  and  conscience 
of  the  prince,  who  is  as  well  certified  in  his  con- 
science that  he  is  doing  right,  as  they  are  of  their 
consciences  ? 

3dly.  The  third  scruple  and  objection  contained  in 
the  query  is,  that  it  is  very  unjust  to  punish  men 
for  their  conscience,  and  for  not  obeying  those  laws 
which  to  obesT  is  against  their  conscience,  and  to 
obey  were  in  them  a  sin,  it  being  against  their  con- 
science; this  were  to  punish  them  for  not  doing  that 
which  were  in  them  a  sin. 

To  this  it  is  to  be  replied,  that  the  magistrate  does 
not,  in  the  least,  pretend  to  punish  the  consciences 
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of  men  :  that  only  belongs  to  God,  at  whose  tribunal 
conscience  is  answerable ;  neither  doth  the  magistrate 
properly  punish  men  for  their  conscience,  because 
they  think  and  judge  so  and  so  in  their  minds  and 
understandings.  A  man  cannot  command  his  own 
judgment,  much  kss  another  man's;  but  that  for 
which  the  magistrate  punishes  them,  is  for  their 
disobedience  to  the  laws  for  their  external  actions, 
for  their  misdemeanours,  for  their  insolences,  rebel- 
lions, and  disorders  in  prejudice  of  the  public  peace 
and  safety  ;  and  shall  a  man  guilty  of  those  crimes 
pass  unpunished,  because  he  pretends  conscience 
moves  him  to  these  things?  Are  not  unconscientious 
acts  to  be  punished,  otherways  what  criminal  shall 
not  escape,  if  he  have  but  so  much  sense  as  to  say 
his  conscience  moved  him,  and  therefore  he  ought 
to  go  free.  May  not  the  blasphemer  say,  that  lie 
ought  not  to  be  punished  for  blaspheming  Christ, 
because,  being  a  Turk  or  a  Jew,  he  was  persuaded 
in  his  conscience  that  Christ  was  not  the  Messiah 
but  a  deceiver  ;  the  murderer  may  say,  he  was  con- 
vinced in  conscience,  that  he  ought  to  take  the  life 
of  such  an  injurious  and  villainous  person. 

If  men's  erroneous  consciences  state  a  false  opinion 
in  them,  against  the  good  and  laudable  laws  of  the 
commonwealth,  so  that  being  under  a  mispersua- 
sion,  and  that  their  obedience  to  them  would  be  a 
sin,  is  it  unjust  to  punish  them?  What  shall  be  said, 
then,  of  God's  righteous  judgment  in  punishing  the 
nation  of  the  Jews  for  not  believing  in  Christ? 
Might  they  not  argue  upon  the  same  head  and  say, 
Lord,  we  were  persuaded  in  our  conscience,  that 
(  luist  the  Son  of  Mary,  was  not  the  son  of  God  ; 
and  being  of  this  persuasion,  we  could  not  believe 
him  to  be  thy  Son;  and  it  had  been  a  sin  in  us  to 
believe  him  so  to  be,  while  our  consciences  stood 
fixed  in  a  contrary  persuasion;  then  -ore  we  cannot 
be  justly  punished  for  not  believing  that  which  to 
believe,  in  us  had  been  a  sin  to  do.  The  reason  is 
alike  in  both  cases,  and,  therefore,  as  men  are  bound 
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to  lay  aside  their  error  and  unbelief,  and  so  receive 
the  truth  and  faitli  of  the  gospel,  so  they  are  bound 
to  lay  aside  their  pride,   passion,   and  contradictory 
humours,  and  obey  the  lawful  commands  of  lawful 
authority  ;  for  whilst  they  retain  both  a  prejudice 
and  ungovernable  humour,  and  to  these  add,  stub- 
bornness, disobedience  and  rebellion,  shall  they  still 
be    accounted    unpunishable    innocents?    Judge,    I 
pray  you,  if  it  be  just  and  equitable,   because  a  man 
commits  one  sin,  therefore  he  ought  not  to  be  pu- 
nished for  another;  some  men  are  of  stubborn,    un- 
charitable,  ungovernable  humours  and  heart,  ene- 
mies to  royal  government,  and  therefore  opposite  in 
their  judgment  to  what  proceeds  from  that  authority; 
this  is  certainly  a  sinful  and  dangerous  humour  and 
principle  in  them,  and  whilst  they  stand  in  this  hu- 
mour, it  goes  against  their  minds  aud  evil-principled 
conscience  to  obey  the  commands  proceeding  from 
that  authority  ;  shall  we  say  that  such  persons  ought 
not  to  be  punished  for  their  disobedience  ?  And  why, 
forsooth?   because  it  were  a  sin  to  obey  that  autho- 
rity against  which  their  consciences  hath  reluctance. 
Such  persons  are  punishable  both  by  God  and  the 
magistrate;  by  God  for  that  inward  contempt  and 
disdain  they  carry  against  his  ordinances  and  vice- 
gerents, and  by  the  magistrates  for  their  open  dis- 
obedience; and  that  not  only   for  the  injury  done 
to  the  magistrate  or  laws   by   their  particular  act, 
but  for  the  public,   dangerous,  and  bad  example  it 
gives,  to  others  to  disobey  also. 

I  suppose  a  magistrate  shall  command  a  thing 
in  itself  not  good  nor  just,  and  that  a  subject  does 
right  in  not  obeying  that  act,  if  it  be  not  just  to 
punish  him  for  his  disobedience;  yet  it  is  more  to- 
lerable that  a  good  man  patiently  suffer,  though  un- 
justly, than  disobedience  to  authority  should  pass 
unnnoticed,  because  of  the  evil  example  and  bad 
consequences  might  hereupon  follow,  for  others  in 
disobeying  just  commands  might  encourage  them- 
selves and  others  to  evil  with  impunity. 
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It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  many  now-a  days  do 
needlessly  and  curiously  interest  and  involve  their 
consciences  in  opposition  and  wranglings,  and  in 
matters  not  concerning  them  ;  and  as  Satan,  the 
prince  of  darkness,  undoes  one  part  of  mankind 
with  atheism,  profanity,  and  the  work  of  the  flesh, 
and  of  darkness  and  unconsionableness  :  so  he  can 
transform  himself  into  an  angel  of  light,  and  undo 
others  by  heresies,  errors,  by  dubious  and  scrupu- 
lous consciences,  such  as  by  ignorance,  imprudence, 
pride,  willfulness,  scrupulosities,  and  hypocrisies,  and 
by  mistaking  the  office  and  limits  of  their  conscience. 

Ignorance  is  a  great  cause  of  the  doubts  and 
scrupulosities  of  some  men's  consciences;  were  they 
more  intelligent  and  rational  they  would  not  make 
half  the  noise  they  do;  a  thing  may  be  very  clear 
in  itself,  and  intelligible  to  a  man  of  understanding, 
of  which  the  ignorant  make  a  mountain,  and  raise 
a  cloud  of  needless  nonsensical  scruples  ;  folly  and 
imprudence  involve  them  to  be  meddling  in  mat- 
ters not  concerning  them  ;  thus  every  pedlar  aud 
mechanic  whose  calling  leads  them  to  be  meddling 
with  their  calling  chop  and  handy  labour,  they, 
forsooth,  must  be  handling  the  helm  of  government, 
and  canvassing  all  the  affairs  of  church  and  state; 
and  if  things  be  not  modelled  and  managed  accord- 
ing to  their  foolish  ridiculous  fancies,  presently 
those  in  authority  arc  quite  wrong,  and  they  can- 
not in  conscience  obey  them  ;  he  who  cannot  well 
manage  his  own  plough  and  cottage  must  canvas? 
and  censure  both  church  and  state,  and  can  a 
greater  folly  readily  possess  the  head  of  a  Bed- 
lamite? 

Pride  bliudeth  the  science  of  some,  which  being- 
done  conscience  cannot  but  err;  some  have  taken 
up  an  opinion  upon  trust  from  some  person  of  whose 
piety  and  learning  they  had  a  great  veneration,  as 
if  they  were  men  who  could  not  readily  err;  or 
they  have  espoused  some  opinions  and  been  the 
zealous  assert ers  of  them.     The  pride  of  their  heart. 
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and  the  opinion  they  have  of  their  own  wits,  doth 
so  inebriate  them,  that  they  are  ashamed  to  pass 
from  their  espoused  principles  and  practices;  that 
they  will  not  be  reputed  changeable,  they  set  all 
their  wits  and  fancies  to  work  to  find  out  defence, 
which  at  length  so  steals  into  their  minds  and 
humours,  that  at  last  they  make  it  a  matter  of  con- 
science to  defend  both  their  principles  and  their 
practices,  that  it  is  with  many  who  call  that  con- 
science, which  is  nothing  else  but  the  shadow 
of  an  empty  name  and  reputation. 

Stubbornness  is  by  some  also  called  conscience; 
they  become  stiff  and  inflexible;  no  reason  can  con- 
vince them,  and  when  they  cannot  answer  in  reason 
what  is  said  unto  them,  their  last  refuge  is,  that  it 
is  against  their  conscience. 

Hypocrisy  in  some  is  also  sheltered  under  the 
cloak  of  conscience  ;  some  are  neither  sound  in  their 
faith  as  to  the  matters  of  religion,  nor  right  in 
their  principles  as  to  the  matters  of  government  and 
civil  authority  ;  those  persons  will  not,  or  dare  not, 
speak  forth  their  dislike,  for  this  were  more  danger- 
ous, but  religion  and  conscience  must  be  pretended, 
when  under  hand  they  are  undoing  the  interest  both 
of  God  and  Caesar;  all  this  is  well  known  by  the 
many  discoveries  divine  providence  hath  made  of 
such  persons. 

A  grand  mischief  in  this  matter,  which  also  flows 

•  •     i 

from  ignorance  and  men's  meddling,  pragmatic  hu- 
mour, is,  that  men  consider  not  the  office,  jurisdic- 
tion, and  limits  of  their  own  consciences;  they  ex- 
pend their  consciences  to  the  meddling  with  things 
above  them;  yea,  at  all  things,  they  bring  all  things 
to  their  bar  of  conscience.  This  silly  pragmatic 
humour  is  condemned  by  the  Apostle,  who  fids  us 
do  our  own  business  and  be  quiet.  Thess.  iv.  7.  It 
is  not  the  business  of  any  man's  conscience,  private 
or  public,  to  controvert  divine  laws,  but  to  know 
them,  receive  them,  and  obey  them  ;  neither  is  it  the 
business  of  private  men   to  make   public  laws;   that 
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is  committed  to  princes  and  magistrates,  and  such 
who  are  in  puhlic  offices  entrusted  with  the  govern- 
ment of  the  commonwealth;  neither  is  it  the  office 
of  private  men's  consciences  to  search  out  and  know 
the  mysteries  of  state,  the  reasons  and  motives 
moving  them  in  their  actings  ;  it  is  not  fit  that  these 
be  known  to  all,  they  may  have  very  good  reason 
for  what  they  do,  and  yet  very  little  reason  to  ac- 
quaint every  private  man  with  their  reasons. 

Neither  is  it  the  oilice  of  every  private  man's  con- 
science to  condemn  laws  and  authority,  and  set  their 
consciences  in  opposition  to  them,  when  they  think 
they  are  wrong  or  burdensome;  nor  must  private 
consciences  think  that  God  hath  given  them  power 
to  oppose,  resist,  contemn,  and  pull  down  the  public 
powers  and  authorities,  which  he  hath  set  over  them 
to  rule  them ;  this  were  to  destroy  government, 
which  is  his  own  ordinance:  authority  must  rule 
us,  we  must  not  rule  it. 

But  to  speak  positively  what  the  office  of  con- 
science is,  in  reference  to  God,  our  superiors,  and 
ourselves. 

1st.  In  reference  to  the  laws  and  commands  of 
God,  the  office  or"  the  conscience  is,  without  mur- 
muring or  contradicting,  humbly  to  believe,  receive, 
and  obey  them. 

(2ni\.  In  reference  to  the  laws  and  authority  of 
men,  the  conscience  hath  a  power  and  liberty,  by  a 
judgment  of  discretion,  to  try  all  tilings,  whether 
they  be  contrary  to  the  law  of  God  or  not;  if  they 
be,  we  are  not  to  give  active  obedience  but  passive, 
for  it  is  better  to  obey  God  than  man;  yet  in  this 
cause  God  hath  given  more  power  to  resist  and  rise 
against  the  powers  that  are  over  us.  If  what  they 
command  be  not  contrary  to  any  express  divine 
precept,  then  the  office  of  the  conscience  is  to  give 
ready  and  cheerful  obedience,  and  that  even  for 
conscience  sake8,  because  we  are  commanded  to 
obey  them  for  the  Lord's  sake. 

i  Rom.  xiii.  5. 
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In  this  case,  it  is  not  the  office  and  duty  of  sub- 
jects to  busy  their  conscience,  and  fill  their  head 
with  scrupulosities,  and  stand  aloof,  in  case  they 
cannot  find  out  the  reason  and  equity  of  the  law, 
the  motives  of  the  lawgiver.  God  hath  not  com- 
manded us  to  made  such  search,  or  to  decline  obe- 
dience because  the  intentions  of  the  lawgiver,  and 
of  other  sequels  which  may  follow  upon  such  a  law, 
and  our  giving  obedience  to  it.  To  command  is 
the  prince's  part,  and  to  obey  is  our  part,  the  event 
is  God  s  part. 

3rd.  Our  obedience  must  be  rational,  and  con- 
scientious, and  acceptable.  We  should  render  a 
a  practical  obedience  to  the  just  command  and  rule 
we  are  under.  The  office  and  duty  of  our  con- 
sciences is  rationally  and  prudently  to  determine 
our  own  private  actions  and  affairs,  in  such  motives 
as  neither  the  law  of  God  or  man  hath  determined 
us,  but  left  us  to  our  own  prudence.  A  conscience 
acts  conscientiously  indeed,  when  it  keeps  itself 
within  these  due  limits,  and  when  it  exceeds  these 
it  is  no  more  worth  to  have  the  name  of  conscience, 
but  is  to  receive  its  own  proper  titles,  which  are  ig- 
norance, stiffness,  willfulness,  pride,  arrogance,  hy- 
pocrisy, pragmatical. 

4th.  A  fourth  thing  that  some  stubborn  and  re- 
fractory persons  would  gladly  shelter  themselves 
under  is,  the  clemency  of  the  prince  whose  sove- 
reignty they  have  despised,  and  whose  clemency 
they  have  much  abused.  Clemency  and  merciful- 
ness in  a  prince  is  a  most  excellent  qualification,  it 
is  the  brightest  diamond  in  his  diadem,  it  is  that 
which  makes  him  likest  his  Great  Master,  the 
King  of  Kings,  whose  mercies  are  overall  his  works, 
and  who  hath  commanded  us  to  be  merciful,  as  our 
heavenly  Father  is  merciful.  Were  it  not  for  mercy 
we  should  all  perish. 

But,  seeing  we  are  bidden  be  merciful  as  our  hea- 
venly Father  is  merciful,  it  is  to  be  considered,  that 
Gcd  as  he  is  merciful,  so  also  he  is  just  and  righte- 
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ous,  and  will  by  no  means  clear  the  guilty.  As  a 
prince  is  to  be  merciful,  so  also  he  should  be  just; 
clemency  is  not  to  destroy  equity;  every  virtue 
must  have  a  right  object,  and  must  keep  a  mediocrity, 
otherwise  it  is  no  true  virtue;  such  who  confess  and 
forsake  their  sin  God  hath  promised  them  mercy; 
and  when  princes  find  penitence  and  amendment  in 
their  guilty  subjects,  then  they  are  fit  objects  for 
mercy  and  clemency.  If  persons  be  involved  and 
insnared  in  a  turbulent  course  through  ignorance  and 
inadvertency,  or  by  the  subtle  dealings  of  others, 
or  through  a  surprising  fear  and  hazard,  excuse  not 
the  contrivers  of  mischief,  but  blindly  led  on  by 
others,  or  out  of  a  blind  zeal,  supposing  they  are 
doing  God  good  service;  yet  if  such,  after  better  in- 
formation, will  retract  the  evil  of  their  ways,  and 
be  gained  to  better  courses,  without  all  doubt  these 
are  proper  objects  for  princely  clemency. 

As  on  the  one  hand  we  have  an  abhorrence  of 
cruelty,  as  a  thing  not  only  contrary  to  christian 
charity  but  to  humanity  itself,  and  we  incline  a 
great  deal  more  to  mercy  and  clemency  than  to  ri- 
gour and  severity,  yea,  though  justly  deserved ; 
yet  prudence  and  justice  being  two  cardinal  virtues, 
which  must  of  necessity  attend  and  govern  the  other 
virtues,  it  cannot  rationally  offend  any  rational  or 
just  man,  to  take  consideration  of  such  persons,  to 
whom  favour  and  clemency  is  to  be  shewed. 

1st.  Though  such  as  forsake  and  confess  their 
fault  are  lit  objects  of  mercy,  yet  it  would  be  con- 
sidered, how  far  elemenev  is  to  be  extended  to  such 
as  stubbornly  persevere  in  their  turbulent  courses. 

2nd.  Though  clemency  be  well  bestowed  upon 
such  who  by  it  can  be  gained,  but  for  such  who 
make  no  better  use  of  clemency,  but  to  lurk  under 
its  warm  wing,  until  they  have  recovered  breath  and 
strength,  the  more  powerfully  and  vigorously  to 
prosecute  their  sinister  and  cruel  designs,  to  the  ruin 
of  that  sovereignty,  which   hath  shewed   them  cie- 
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mency;  good  heed  would   be   taken  in  dispensing 
clemency  to  such. 

3rd.  Though  clemency  may  be  used  to  such  who 
by  infirmity  or  mistake  have  been  overtaken  in  a 
fault,  yet  for  such  who,  after  many  favours  bestowed, 
do  not  only  relapse,  but  from  a  stated  and  radical 
principle  do  persevere  in  a  course  of  turbulence  to 
overturn  an  established  government,  and  hold 
themselves  obliged  in  conscience  so  to  do ;  how 
dangerous  clemency  thus  bestowed  may  prove, 
ought  to  be  considered. 

[The  rest  of  this  Manuscript  is  wanting.] 
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OUR  joys  and  griefs  are  the  pulse  of  our  hearts, 
and  tell  the  temper  of  them ;  earthly  joy  and 
sorrow  take  deep  with  an  earthly  heart,  but  little 
afreet  that  which  is  spiritual  and  heavenly;  and  in 
this  these  prayers  and  griefs  are  strong  that  arise 
from  the  spiritual  causes,  which  most  of  men  scarce 
feel  at  all ;  yea,  a  holy  heart  stays  not  in  his  own  in- 
terest, in  its  mourning  or  rejoicing,  hath  more  even 
of  other  men's  sins,  than  commonly  they  themselves 
that  are  guilty  :  rivers  of  waters,  fyc.  Of  this  same 
temper  was  this  holy  man.  Oh !  how  would  a  few, 
now  would  one  such  person  in  a  congregation  ad- 
vance the  work  of  a  public  fast,  more  than  hundreds 
of  us,  and  such  an  one's  silence  speaks  more  than  all 
our  noises.  His  sitting  astonied  till  the  evening;  sa- 
crifice;  little  shallow  griefs  find  the  tongue  more 
readily,  but  the  greater  are  not  of  so  easy  vent,  but 
stop  a  while,  though  pressing  to  be  out,  as  a  full 
vessel  with  a  narrow  mouth.  It  was  so  with  Ezra's 
sorrow  for  the  people's  sin,  but  when  it  gets  out,  it 
springs  upward  with  the  greater  force,  even  up  to 
heaven*  *'  I  fell  on  my  knees,  and  spread  out  my 
hands  to  the  Lord  my  God,  and  said,  Oh  !  my 
Lord,  I  am  ashamed,  our  iniquities  arc  increased 
over  our  heads  ;  these  cover  me  with  shame,  and  I 
blush  to  lift  up  my  face  to  those  heavens  whither 
our  iniquities  are  gone  np  before;  when  I  would  look 
to  thee,  I  spy  our  horrible  transgressions  got  thither 
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first,   and  standing  before  thee  and  accusing  us." 
Transgression  grown  up  to  heaven ;   it  hath  had  a 
long  time  to  grow  in,  and  all  that  time  hath  been 
incessantly  growing,  and  therefore  grown  so  high ; 
since  the  days  of  our  fathers  we  have  been  in  this 
trespass  ;  generations  pass,   but  yet  your  sins  abide, 
when  the  succeeding  generation  follows  on  in  it,  the 
former  sins  are  reserved,    and  the  latter  added   to 
them,  and  so  they  are  kept  alive,  then  they  grow, 
this  fills   up  the  measure  and  ripens   a  people  for 
judgment,  that  is  filling  and  growing  all  the  while 
suitable  to  the  sin,  till  it  be  poured  out,  hence  pub- 
lic calamities  and  long  lasting  judgments  on  people. 
Now  these  two  things  aggravate  great  judgments 
inflicted,  and  great  deliverances  granted,  yet  after 
both,  &c.  after  all  this,   Is  not  this  just  our  case? 
have  we  not  been  sharply  scourged  ?  (though  indeed 
far  less  than  our  iniquities)  and  have  we  not  been 
seasonably  and  wonderfully  delivered  in  our  extre- 
mities? And  yet  have  we  not  again  broken  his  com- 
mandments ?    and   do   we    not    still   generally   and 
grossly  continue  so  doing?  Oh!  what  shall  we  say 
to  our  God,   we  cannot  stand  before  him  because 
of  this,  let  us  therefore  fall  down  before  him  and 
confess  and  supplicate,  and  there  is  yet  hope  that  he 
will  be  gracious. 
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ACCESS  to  God,  how  attained,  4S2,  483 

Afflictions  ought  to  be  felt,  63,  6*4 

Africa,  what  is  said  of  it,  456* 

Alexander,  a  saying  of  his,  37 

Archimedes,  his  end,   173 

Assurance  tends  to  holiness,   121,  133 

Athens,  the  conduct  of  a  madman  there,  230 

Attributes  of  God,  most  glorified  in  Christ's  sufferings,  067,  368 

Augustin,  how  converted,    194 

sayings  of  his,  62,  89,  122,  203,  244,  282,  355,  477 

Believers,  real  and  temporary,  how  distinguished,  203,  204,  205 

how  profited  by  the  hatred  of  the  world,  29 1,  292 

the  certainty  of  their  perseverance,  83,  84,   170,    177, 
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united  by  a  threefold  cord,  327 

their  state  compared  with  that  of  unbelievers,  254,  255 


Bernard,  sayings  of  his,  39,91,306,46*0 

Blessings,  spiritual,  make  others  taste  insipid,  205,  206 

Calling,   the  execution  of  eternal  election,  9,  20,  22,  213,  247, 

248 
Censoriousness,  an  evidence  of  little  grace,  439,  440 
Chastity,  three  kinds  of  it,  412 

Christ,  no  saving  faith  in  God  without  him,   151,  152,  203 
Evidences  of  interest  in  him,   237 

union  with  him  indissoluble,  254,  276 

■ wherein  an  example,  350 

his  fitness  for  his  work,   3G"7,  368 

the  covenant  of  grace  made  with  him,  369 

union  with  his  church  fourfold,  374,  375 

his  punishment  of  sin  described,  37°,  373 

. how  his  Stripes  In  ;il  the  BOul,   394,  395 

Christianity,  pleasant  and  pine,    I  JO,  121 
Church,  whv  formerly  purer  than  now,   8 

how  it  grows  in  prosperity  and  in  adversity,  21  »• 

cemented  by  love,    215 

Compassion,  an  evidence  of  strong  grace,  439,  440 
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Conscience  towards  God,  what  it  implies,  3 18,  350 
Conversion,  the  work  of  God,  35,  36* 

. why  deferred  so  long  in  many,  278 

— the  spirit  efficacious  in  it,  17,  18,  140 

Corruption  of  nature  described,  3.9-,  394 
Covenant  of  grace  made  with  Christ,  S69 
Cross  of  Christ,  how  long  and  broad,   1 56 
Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  a  saying  of  his,  40 
Cyrus,  what  was  said  of  him  by  astrologers,  346 

Darkness  and  light,  spiritual,  described,  257,  26*3 
Death,  the  fear  of  it,  how  removed,  386" 
Death-bed,  its  awfulness  to  the  ungodly,  141,  142 
Decrees  of  God  to  be  thought  of  with  reverence,  243,  244 

wicked  men  to  fulfil  them,  368,  36*9 

Disputes  about  religion,  how  they  injure  it,  29 
Doctrines  and  precepts  not  to  be  separated,  284,  2S6 
Doubting,  spiritual,  has  in  it  good  and  evil,  235 
Duke,  a  notable  saying  of  one,  358 

Flection,  a  spring  of  happiness,  5,  119,  120 

eternal,  6,7,  19,  211,  212 

holiness  and  faith,  evidences  of  it,  7,  21,  244,  245 

■ not  founded  on  foreseen  faith,  why,  20 

sovereign,  21 

. — -. and  salvation,  inseparable,  21,  22,  148,  247,  248 

Envy  and  malice  defined,   1 85 

what  they  spring  from,  185 

Kjictetus,  a  saying  of  his,  1.96 

. his  abridgment  of  philosophy,  287 

Evil  doers,  who  are  such,  479 

Example  of  Christ,  believers  to  follow  it,  wherein,  356,  357 

Faith  compared  to  gold,  why,  66,  6*7 

how  temptations  are  useful  to  it,  6j,  JO 

more  precious  than  gold,  wherein,  66 

saving  a  right  assent  to  the  gospel,  76",  77 

the  gift  of  ( Jod,  [)7,  98,  2S5 

• the  spring  of  love  and  patience,  6*7,  98 

■ named  by  all  the  senses,  204 

a  twofold  mistake  concerning  it,  234 

sees  and  appropriates  Christ,  244 

a  beam  from  Christ,   124,  125 

its  effects,   124,  125 

Fear,  its  meaning  and  advantages,  129,  134,  330,  331 
Felicity,  God's  people  appointed  to  it,    1 19,  120 
Fore-knowledge  of  God,  wiiat  it  is,  20,  21 

God  honoured  by  temptations,  how,  51,  59 
redemption  his  greatest  work,   148,  149 
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God,  wherein  his  goodness  excels  that  of  creatures,  201,  203 

most  glorified  in  Christ's  sufferings,  366,  367,  368 

Gospel,  the  dignity  and  obligations  of  its  ministers,  249,  250 

how  men  are  more  lit  to  preach  it  than  angels, 

Grace,  what  it  means,  26,  27 

an  exotic  in  the  heart  of  man,   1 


—  nourished  by  the  word  preached,   I 

—  free  and  rich  therein,  4,  5 

—  does  not  eradicate  but  correct  the  passions,  79>  SO 


Gregory  Nazian,  sayings  of  his,  79,  410 
Growth,  spiritual,  wherein  it  consists,  198 

the  means  of  it,  196,197 

mistakes  concerning  it,  198,  199 

Happiness,  election  a  spring  of  it,  5,  11 9,  120 

Hatred  to  the  world  advantageous  to  believers,  how,  291,  292 

Heathens,  remarkable  sayings  of  such,   181,  3  S6 

Historical,  why  the  scriptures  are  much  so,  419 

Holiness,  no  hope  without  it,  25 

assurai.ce  tends  to  it,   121,  133 

the  seal  of  God's  mercy,  284 

the  end  of  election  and  redemption,  389,  390 

Hopes,  worldly,  precarious  and  dying,  37,  232,  234 
Humility,  its  advantages,  326 

Ignorance,  the  parent  of  all  sin,   122,  123 
Interest  in  Christ,  evidences  of  it,  237,  238 

Jerome,  a  saying  of  his,  45 

Jerusalem,  why  a  duke  would  not  be  crowned  there,  358 

Joy,  spiritual,  how  maintained  in  the  depths  of  sorrow,  63,  64, 

89,  90 
Justification,  what  necessary  to  it,  10,  11 

Kin*;,  a  saying  of  one,  44,  305 

Knowledge,  all  vain  without  that  of  Christ,  377 

Light  and  darkness,  spiritual,  described,  256,  263 
Love,  its  qualities,  77,  79,  154,  158 

the  church  cemented  by  it,  215 

the  necessity  and  use  of  it  in   married  persons,  404,  405, 

406 

Love  of  God,  eternal  and  unchangeable,  7,  31 
Luther,  a  saying  of  his,  434. 

Mahnonkles,  a  saying  of  his,  100 
Malice  and  envy,  how  denned,  185 

Mercy,  its  properties,  277,    278 

more  effectual  than  wrath  to  work  repentance,  x'80,  281 

Ministers,  their  dignity  and  obligations,  24.9,  250 
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Murder,  wherein  that  of  self  is  lawful,  387 

Nourishment,  spiritual,  what  necessary  to  it,  188,  191 

Ohedience  of  saints  how  perfect,   13,  14 

Passions  not  eradicated,  but  corrected  by  grace,  7$,  SO 
Patience,  how  promoted  by  the  example  of  Christ,  58,  63,  6i 
Peace,  what  it  means,  30,  31 

Peace  of  mind  had  only  by  reconciliation  with  God,  31,  32 
Perseverance,  the  certainty  of  it  to  believers,  83,  S4,  170,  177 
Philosophers,  some  of  their  sayings,   17  J,  221,  288,  304,  342 
Philosophy,  the  abridgment  of  it  by  Epictetus,  287 
Plato,  the  effect  of  a  discourse  of  his,  387 

a  saying  of  his,  392 

Prayer, -a  threefold  recommendation  of  it,  49 1,  502,  503 

how  God  answers  it,  502,  503 

Predestination,  367,  368 

Punishment  of  Christ  for  sin,  described,  370,  373 

Redemption,  the  greatest  work  of  God,  148 

not  universal,  374,  375 

Regeneration,  what  it  is,   l6l,  170 

vain  disputes  concerning  it,  16*2,  164 

best  known  by  possessing  it,   16*2 

. how  preaching  the  word  is  the  means  of  it,  165 

the  true  dignity  of  our  nature  by  it,   170,  250 

incorruptible,   170,  176,  178 


Religion,  choaked  most  by  debates  concerning  it,  29 

■ lukewarmness  in  it,  condemned,  427,  429 

Repentance,  more  excited  by  mercy  than  wrath,  280,  281 
Revelation,  known  by  its  own  evidence,  f)3 
Revenge,  arguments  against,  448,  453 
Righteousness,  living  unto  it,  described,  387,  390 
Righteous,  who  are  such,  478,  480 

Safety  of  believers,  wherein  it  consists,  52,  54 
Salvation,  wherein  it  consists,  51,  52,  82,  83,  94,  95 
Sanctification,  the  effect  of  the  Spirit  of  God,   15,  16 
Scepticism  and  indifferency  in  religion  condemned,  427,  429 
Scriptures  recommended,  why,  200 

— — to  be  read  in  families,  why,  338,  339 

Sell,   the  root  of  many  evils,  325,  320' 

s  neca,  a  saving  of  his,  iw 

Sin,  only  washed  away  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  9,  10 

hurts  though  it  cannot  destroy  believers,    133 

the  madness  and  drudgery  <>i'it,   112,  143 

a  burden  to  believers,  237 

its  weight  described,  370,  .'37 '■'• 

living  in  it,  described,  380,  ;i3L 
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Sin,  dying  to  it,  described,  3S1 
- how  effected,  390,  391 


what  it  implies,  394 

most  to  be  hated  in  ourselves,  470 

temptations  to  it  to  be  avoided,  why,  471 

Sobriety,  its  advantages  to  body  and  mind,  115,  115 

Solomon's  Song,  its  design,  SO 

Soul,  dark  and  impure  without  the  Holy  Spirit,  93,  122 

purified  by  the  truth,   159,  lb'0 

healed  by  the  stripes  of  Christ,  how,  394,  395 

Spain,  a  saying  of  one  of  its  kings,  44 
Spirit,  efficacious  in  conversion,   17,  18,  140 

leads  to,  and  by  the  word,  24 

State  of  believers  and  unbelievers,  compared,  254,  255 

Taste,  spiritual,  cannot  be  described,  205,  206* 

Temple,  what  its  rich.es  typified,  41 6",  417 

Temptations,  how  they  evidence  the  truth  of  grace,  57,  58 

how  God  is  honoured  by  them.  59 

their  usefulness  in  relation  to  faith,  68,  71 

to  evil,  how  they  operate  and  are  overcome,   128, 

129 

why  to  be  avoided,  471 
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Tongue,  the  evils  of  it  fourfold,  456',  150 

— —  the  remedies  for  its  evils,  46*1,  46*7 

Truth  pu lilies  the  soul,   how,    159,  lb'0 

Unbelief,  its  nature,  sinfulness,  and  effects,  240.  C43 
I  nioi)  with  Christ  indissoluble,   2  •  1,  27 0 
fourfold,  3/4,375 

\  ail  of  the  temple  rent,  what  it  means,  217 

Vanity  of  worldly  men  and  things,  described,  172,  17b 

Waldensis,  what  accused  of,  300 

Wives,  wherein  their  subjection   to  their  husbands  is  founded, 
tOo",  107 

how  it  is  limited,    106*,  407 

World,  its  favours  without  God's  !<>\e  unprofitable,  7 
men's  proneuess  to  cleave  to  it,  ou,  01 
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Ai  flictions,  the  advantages  of  them,  224;  225 

arguments  to  support  us  under  tl.em,  38/3,  386 

Angels,  wh)  ministers  should  be  like  them,   .  12 
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Assurance  obtained  by  faith,  67 

not  common  to  all  believers,  333 

Athens,  the  conduct  of  a  rich  miser  there,  243 
Augustin,  sayings  of  his,  52,  130,  290,  401,  403,  422 

Baptism,  carelessness  about  it  reproved,  108,  109 
Basil,  servilely  imitated  by  his  scholars,  wherein,  2 
Behaviour,  exemplary,  its  advantages,  5,  6' 
Believers,  their  gratitude  to  God  how  promoted,  341,  344 

all  of  them  have  not  assurance,  333 

Bernard,  sayings  of  his,  3.5,  234,  275,  403 

Cares,  anxious,  chiefly  imaginary,  300,  302 

how  to  be  cast  upon  God,  304,  305 

Christ,  union  with  him  indissoluble,  74,  J 5 

r  wherein  an  example,  5 

his  death  voluntary  yet  violent,  how  and  why,  76',  77 

■ how  death  is  disarmed  by  viewing  him,  80,  81 

■ salvation  only  in  him,  101,  102 

■  conformity  to  him  reasonable,  how,  133,  134 

■ wherein  it  consists,  134,  135 

■ how  his  death  mortifies  sin,  13b",  140,  141 

Chrysostome,  what  his  people  said  of  him,  26'8 

■ a  saying  of  his,  303 

Church,  how  its  sins  are  worse  than  those  of  the  world,  248,  249, 
251 

its  safety  in  the  greatest  distresses,  78,  79>  80 

Conformity  to  Christ,  how  reasonable,  134,  135 

its  nature,  135,  13b* 

Conscience,  the  ingredients  of  a  good  one,  44,  45 

the  advantage  of  a  good  one,  47,  48,  49,  50 

Conversation,  good,  how  effected,  47,  48,  49 

Death,  the  fear  of  it  how  removed,  80,  81 

of  Christ,  voluntary  yet  violent,  how  and  why,  7"",  77 

how  it  mortifies  sin,  lM\  137,  140,  141 

when  the  desire  of  it  is  becoming,  394,  3[}5 

Duke,  a  notable  saving  of  tine,  230 

Enmity  againsl  God  and  man,  self  the  root  of  it,  195,  19b' 
Evil  speaking  set  forth,  39,  40,  41 
Example  of  Christ,  how  it  promotes  patience,  57 
believers  to  follow  it,  wherein,  57,  62 

Faith,  bow  it  influences  to  obedience,  97,  99 
overcomes  trials,  how,  319,  320 

Cod,  what  it  is  to  sanctify  him,  and  the  advantages  of  it,  21,  22, 
31 

rest  of  sou!  to  he  had  only  in  him,  6*8,  70 

what  nearness  to  him  implies,  and  how  obtained,  6'8,  73 


INDEX. 

Gospel,  what  is  the  end  of  preaching  and  hearing  it,  l66.  l6Y, 

16'8,  169 
Grace,  how  exercised  in  prayer,  181,  182,  1S3 

> how  believers  conquer  by  it,  330,  331,  333 

Gregory,  Nazian,  a  saying  of*  his,  281 

Happiness,  how  promoted  by  sufferings,  J),  10,  15,  l6,  17,  IS 
Heathens,  remarkable  sayings  of  such,  14,  132 
High-priest,  how  man  is  one  to  the  world,  338,  339 
Hoj)e  in  God,  the  happiness  of  it,  384 
Humility,  how  it  manifests  itself,  280,  2S6,  287 

how  obtained,  289,  20 4- 

Hypocrisy,  why  the  wicked  speak  against  it,  198,  199 

Joy,  spiritual,  more  obstructed  by  sin  than  suffering,  232,  233 

' on  what  it  is  grounded,  233,  234 

Julius  Cajsar,  sayings  of  his,  1 1,  50 

Judgments,  why  they  begin  at  the  house  of  God,  240,  252 

signs  of  them,  252,  253 

spiritual,  most  to  be  dreaded,  409,  410,  41 1 

Life,  spiritual,  evidences  of  it,  173,  174,  177 
how  strengthened,  177»  178 


how  useful  to  consider  its  brevity,  371,  372 


Love,  how  it  operates  to  cover  sins,  202,  204 
Luther,  sayings  of  his,  10 

Manifestations,  true  and  false,  how  distinguished,  400,  401 
Martyrs,  a  saying  of  theirs  to  the  emperor,  244 
Ministers,  why  they  should  be  as  angels,  322 
Miser,  the  saying  of  a  rich  one,  243 

Mortification  of  sin,  how  effected  by  the  death  of  Christ,  136,  1  10, 
141 

Nearness  to  God,  what  it  implies,  6*8,  70,  71 

■ obtained  only  bj  Christ,  70,  73 

Obedience,  how  faith  influences  to  it,  97,  98,  99 

Perseverance  tli<  dutj  of  believers,  324,  325 

upon  wii;it  it  is  founded,  325,  326',  307 

Plotinus,  a  sa)  iii^  'l  his,  46 

Praise,  how  promo  ed,  341,  343,  344 

Prayer,  what  qualifications  make  it  acceptable,  389,  390,  391 

how  excited  l>v  past  deliverances^ 

what  it  is,  179 

its  advantages,  181,  182,  183,  184 

how  graces  arc  exercised  in  it,  181,  182,  183 

how  jt  works,  295,  296,  297 

Reformation,  partial,  worse  than  none,  146,  147 


INDEX. 

Religion,  why  trials  often  follow  revivals  in  it,  247,  248 
Rejientance,  how  excited  by  Christ's  sufferings,  65,  66 
Rest,  only  to  be  had  in  God,  68,  6'9,  70 

Sacraments,  two  extremes  concerning  them,  1 06,  1 07,  1 08 

■ many  perish  in  the  use  of  them,  117,  118,  119,  120 

Salvation  only  in  and  by  Christ,   101,  102 
Sanctify  the  Lord  God,  what  it  means,  2 1 

its  advantages,  23,  31,  32 

Sceptical  and  doubtful  thoughts,  how  to  be  managed,  458,  46*1 

Scriptures,  when  heard  profitably,  276,  277,  278 

Self  the  root  of  enmity  against  God  and  man,  195,  196' 

how  cured,  196,  197,  198 

Self-examination,  the  necessity  and  advantages  of  it,  1 10, 1 17,  121, 

125 
Sin,  the  madness  and  drudgery  of  it,  1 47 

—  most  to  be  hated  in  ourselves,  425 

how  mortified  by  the  death  of  Christ,  135,  136,  140,  141 

the  worst  enemy  to  peace  of  soul,  233,  26*1,  262,  263 

—  more  sinful  in  believers  than  others,  how,  248,  249 

—  how  over-ruled  for  good  in  believers,  320,  321,  327,  330 
Sobriety,  wherein  it  consists,  312,  313,  314 

Spirit,  sanctifies  in  and  by  the  word,  18,  19,  20 
Sufferings,  their  advantages,  12,  224,  225,  226' 
how  they  promote  happiness,  15,  l6,  17,  18 

—  why  they  often  follow  revivals  in  religion,  247,  248 

Taste,  spiritual,  makes  other  things  insipid,  how,  207,  208 
Thoughts,  sceptical  and  doubtful,  how  to  be  managed,  458,  46l 

Unbelief  the  root  of  our  other  sins,  S7,  88 
Union  with  Christ  indissoluble,  75 

Vanity  of  worldly  men  and  things  described,  174,  178,  37-5,  379 

Watchfulness,  the  necessity  of  it,  31  1,  315,  3l6 
\\  onders,  two  main  ones,  what,  90 
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Austin,  his  sentiments,  2 
his  confession,  16 

Alexander  refused  to  run  in  the  Olympick  games,  287 

Bethlehem  pronounced  great,  15 
Believer,  his  confidence,  166 
Believer,  utllictnJ,  400 


INDEX. 

Believer,  his  chief  concern,  183 

Bishop  of  Trove's  question  to  Attila,  399 

Christ  expected,  6 

his  birth,  6,  8 

■  his  business  great,  30.  46 

his  love,  iys 

his  work,  235 

he  is  the  sun,  L45 

his  blood,  its  continued  efficacy,  148 

his  eye  towards  his  people,  35 

his  voice  powerful,  3.9 

he  is  a  skilful  Physician,  18 


—  his  acquirement,  08 

—  his  doctrine,  52 

—  his  righteousness,  2£)0 

—  his  design,  S5 

—  his  kingdom,  211 

—  his  is  often  refused,  73 

—  he  decks  his  church,  140 

—  his  return  to  his  church,   14.9 

—  tvpihed  by  the  most  precious  things  under  the  law,  196 

—  he  destroyed  death,    IS 

—  interpretation  of  his  descent  into  hell,  15 

—  he  is  his  people's  lite,   19 
—  their  glory,  25 


his  sympathy,  22 

his  warning  to  his  people,  3.0 

he  and  his  people  inseparable,  96 

Christian,  assaulted,  30 

his  duty,  119 

his  graces,  42 

his  badge,  223 

— his  magnanimity,  26) 

his  companions,  3JO 

his  desire,  2S5 

he  shall  iinalh  overcome,  100 

his  life  happy,  259 

■ his  confidence  in  death,  258 

Church,  her  enemies,  239 

her  preservation  a  continued  miracle,  30 

Children  of  the  kingdom,  6"5 

Conscience,  keeping  it  pure  an  evidence  of  pardon,  35 

Conversion,  its  design,  109 

various  means  of  effecting  it,  l(S 

'  ChrySOStom's  remarks  on  sin,  348 

Death  and  judgment  certain,  435 

most  pleasing  to  the  Christian,  172 

Domitian,  his  employment,  444 


INDEX. 

Eternity  should  be  more  believed,  63 
Election,  a  mystery,  81 
Examination,  its  necessity,  3 1 6" 
Emperor,  his  questions  to  his  soul,  156 
Epaminondas,  his  sayings,  1 84 

Faith,  life  of,  56* 

should  be  cherished,  71 

— —  its  power,  383 
Fasting,  its  advantages,  5 1 

Genealogy  of  Christ  reconciled,  3 
Gospel  good  news,  5 
■         —  near,  22 

■ its  different  success,  267 

consequences  of  preaching  it,  217 

God,  his  wisdom,  24S 

his  knowledge,  1 04 

visible  in  his  works,  341 

his  glory  the  great  end  of  life,  222 

his  wrath  terrible,  402 

his  design  in  affliction,  413 

the  extent  of  his  love,  358 

his  hatred  of  idolatry,  113 

• his  reward  certain,  50 

his  silence  the  misery  of  the  soul,  69 

> he  dwells  in  the  soul,  164 

he  is  the  light  of  the  church,  314 

he  is  the  great  teacher,  1 1 3 

his  voice  should  he  regarded,  38 

■ his  calling  free,  12 

he  is  not  in  want  of  means,  1 5 

Happiness,  all  pursue  it,  174 

Heaven,  what  causes  our  ignorance  of  it,  51 

not  subject  to  decay,  51 

Herod,  what  caused  his  fear,  10 

sought  Christ's  life,  1 1 

Heart,  evil,  77 

Hercules,  story  of  him,  187 

Israelites  in  Egypt,  209 

Jesus,  the  Pearl  revealed  in  the  Gospel,  55 
Judging  others,  a  common  evil,  5'3 

Kingdom,  the  prospect  of  it  makes  sufferings  easy,  42 
King,  his  touch  reputed  healing,  63 

Love,  the  leading  passion,  275 
the  source  of  obedience,  231 


INDEX. 

Lord,  fights  our  battles,  36 

doth  his  pleasure,  118 

Luther,  his  description  of  faith  and  obedience,  388 

Man,  his  wisdom,  3S6 

two  evils  in  his  heart,  47 

Men,  their  mistake  in  regard  to  true  wisdom,  $0 

they  have  mean  thoughts  of  holiness,  1 80 

naturally  flatter,  112 

in  prosperity  forget  God,  106 

should  take  warning  by  others,  120 

Messenger  of  Christ,  his  badge,  27 
Minister,  his  qualifications,  26'7 
his  duty,  392 

Nature  a  state  of  darkness,  325 

Nazian,  his  observations  on  those  stung  by  a  serpent,  31 

Ointment  under  the  law,  typical  of  the  oil  of  gladness,  195 
Obedience,  spiritual,  2S3 

Prayer,  the  qualifications  of  it,  56* 

it  is  prevalent,  419 

often  averts  judgments,  74 

Persecution  has  been  more  useful  than  hurtful,  242 
Pharaoh,  his  supposed  wisdom,  242 

his  destruction  glorified  God,  24-1 

Providence,  its  equality,  34 1 

Religion,  in  what  it  consists,  284 

its  substance,  33 1 

Rhetoric,  to  commend  health,  0*5 
Riches,  their  vanity,  351 

Rock,  a  sate  foundation,  58 

Rulers,  the  end  for  which  they  are  exalted,  224 

Scriptures,  their  veracity,  l 

Sin,  its  indulgence  inconsistent  with  love  of  God,  299 

—  the  great  obstacle  iu  the  church,  322 

—  its  practice  degrading,  335 
Sinners,  encouraged,  300 

Selfishness,  n<>.  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  57 

Star,  it-,  direction,  9 

Sickness,  the  hitter  fruit  of  sin,  u'."> 

Swearing,  an  evidence  of  a  graceless  heart,  45 

Trinity,  disputes  about  it  dangerous,  1 1 1 

Tempting  others,  the  sin  of  it,  i>xo 

Trial,  provision  should  be  made  for  it,  l6\5 
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AnsTiN,  his  advice,  306* 

his  observation  on  God  as  the  Father  of  all  his  people,  59 

his  prayer,  51 

his  advice  respecting  secret  prayer,  52 

on  punishment,  135 

Ambrose  on  the  divine  testimony,  2/8 
Aristotle,  his  expression  on  the  chief  good,  214 

on  the  creation,  2S8 

Augustus,  his  wish,  228 

Artist,  his  saying  when  confined,  241 

Bishop  of  Hippo  on  Prayer,  444 
Bernard,  his  design,  207 

his  sentiment  on  knowledge,  407 

concerning  Christ,  10 

at  v  hat  he  wondered,  1 6 

on  the  human  body's  resemblance  to  Christ,  36 

on  the  name  of  Jesus,  30S 

on  the  sun  and  moon,  287 

on  the  birth  of  Christ,  312 


Christ,  his  blood,  2 

his  sufferings,  14 

his  reign,  7> 

Creation,  its  design,  285 

Chrysostom,  his  sentiment  of  God,  217 

Claudius  Victor  on  Creation,  217 

Clemens  Alexandrinus,  on  tl.e  disputes  of  the  Philosophers,  412 

Death,  its  meditation  profitable,  437 
Decrees,  their  immutability,  272 

DesaUs,  his  expression  on  the  forgiveness  of  enemies,  99 
Disputes,  their  evil  tendency,  434 

Demosthenes,  his  answer  to' those  who  objected  to  his  writing  In* 
orations  before  he  delivered  them,  lf46 

Examination,  a  privilege,  392 

Epictetus,  liis  words,  2<>l 

his  reproof  to  those  who  forgot  God,  295 

Faith,  a  lich  jewel,  2 

dwells  in  a  pure  conscience,  3 

God,  a  spirit,  l.()8 

Ins  infinite  perfection,  372 

his  power,  108 

bit  delight,  62 

. as  revealed  in  his  word  the  object  of  faith,  4 
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God,  nothing  too  hard  for  him,  7 

as  a  pilot  he  guides  the  world,  8 

his  power  sufficient  for  the  resurrection,  36 

■         he  is  the  Father  of  his  people,  56 

Heaven,  its  worship  perfect,  82 

superior  to  all  description,  243 

Hermes,  254 

Heathens,  condemned  the  use  of  many  words  in  prayer,  49 

their  title  of  God,  155 

Hell,  its  misery  eternal,  155 

Hercules,  his  stature,  433 

Hope,  its  changing  form,  41 6 

Homer,  his  sentiment,  274 

Holiness,  a  reproach  amongst  men,  32 

Heathens,  their  sentiments  of  divine  influence,  327 

Ignatius,  his  saying,  336 

Jesus,  union  with  him  the  greatest  felicity,  311 

Judge,  his  glory,  27 

Judgment,  some  notions  of  it  common  amongst  the  heathens,  24 

remarkable  providences,  pledges  of  it,  25 

emphatically  marked  in  the  scriptures,  29 

•  measure  of  human  guilt  not  ascertained  till  then,  25 
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Kingdom,  saints  desire  the  enlargement  of  Christ's  on  earth,  74 
•  its  duration,  110 

Kempis,  his  saying,  206 

Law,  its  perfection,  114 

broken,  126* 

T.uther,  his  sayings,  97 

Lactuntius,  his  sentiments  on  worship,  26*0 

on  the  coming  of  Christ,  326* 

Man,  his  creation  wonderful,  288 
■ his  capacity,  219 

his  delusion,  .91 

his  chief  good,   359 

two  wills  in  his  heart,  47 

ignorant  of  God,  133 

Mediator,  the  necessity  of  his  being  both  God  and  man,  12 
Monarch,  his  confession,  108 
Menander,  his  verses,  304 

Nazian,  his  observation  on  self-knowledge,  174 
Nyssen,  his  remark  on  the  creation  of  man,  290 

Prayer,  its  nature,  40 

consists  not  merely  in  words,  51 
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Prayer,  its  advantage  in  the  spiritual  warfare,  45 

it  exercises  the  graces  of  the  spirit,  44 

its  success,  45 

the  most  acceptable,  47 

should  not  be  selfish,  55 

Promises,  encouragements  to  prayer,  45 
Philosophers,  their  sentiments  of  regeneration,  320 
Providence,  Heathens  believed  in  it,  264,  302 
Plutarch,  his  exhortation,  204 
Plato,  his  sentiment  of  wisdom,  405 
Platonists,  division  of  the  world,  313 

Reason,  insufficient  in  religion,  6 

Rabbin,  his  observation  on  scripture  phrases,  244 

Sabbath,  sanctified,  143 

the  believer's  sure  refuge,  146 

Scriptures,  their  superiority,  220 
Sin,  dangerous,   104 
Soul,  its  nature,  314 

its  immortality  desired  by  the  heathen,  236 

Superiors,  their  duty,  171 
Sparta,  its  discipline,  386 
Saints  need  not  envy  one  another,  3 1 
Seneca's  opinion  of  a  present  life,  37 
his  sentiments  of  magic,  41 

Thoughtfulness,  its  worth,  207 
Trinity,  a  mystery,  5 

co-operate  in  man's  salvation,  29 

Talniudists,  their  sayings,   178 

Tatian,  his  strange  reason  for  embracing  the  scriptures,  279 

Vanity  of  earthly  things,  436 

Wisdom,  heavenly,  342 
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\  urn -Ezra,  critical  remark  of,  29 
Affliction,  the  design  of,  enforced,  ill 

suitable  exercise  in,   130 

Ambassadors,  ministers  are  God's,  92 

their  qual ideations,  described,  99 

Antoninus,  remark  of,  on  the  misery  of  the  wicked,    ; 
Anthony  (the  Hermit)  anecdote  of,  25 


INDEX. 

Athanasius,  observation  of,  68 

Austin,  refers  the  fourth  Psalm  to  Christ,  2 

■  ■  remark  of,  on  prayer,  12 

on  the  sacrifice  of  righteousness,  19 

Bernard,  remark  of,  on  the  sacrifices  of  righteousness,  19 

Bishops.     See  Episcopacy. 

Blessedness,  of  those  whose  6ins  are  pardoned,  26,  27,  28 

Calamities  of  good  men  conducive  to  their  happiness,  1 
Causes  of  things,  the  four,  illustrated,  145 
Clemency,  divine,  how  far  it  may  be  extended,  209 
Communion  with  God,  requisite  to  the  formation  of  the  mi- 
nisterial character,  97,  98 
Confession  of  sin,  genuine,  described,  37 
Confidence  of  good  men  under  aHiictions,  described,  49 
Conscience,  how  far  subject  to  public  authorities,  195 

David,  the  author  of  the  Fourth  Psalm,  2 

illustration  of  his  prayer,  3 

prayed  fervently  for  pardon,  58,  6*0 

Dignity  of  man,  what  constitutes  it,  described,  8 

Efficient  cause  of  things  unfolded,  145 
Episcopacy,  moderate,  defence  of,  7^ 

agreeable  to  scripture,  and  the  rule  of  the  primitive 

church,  77 

Examination,  self,  enforced,  15,  l6 
Exercise,  suitable  in  affliction,   130 
Ezra,  fragment  on,  2 1 1 

Faculties  of  the  soul,  described,  150,  154 
Fear  of  God,  true  wisdom,  14 

nature  of,  described,  15 

implies  all  pious  affections,  as  well  as  divine  worship,  69,  70 

Fidelity,  indispensable  to  the  Christian  ministry,  101 
Forgiveness  of  sin,  blessedness  of  those  who  enjoy  it,  26,  27 

is  with  God,  64,  70,  71 

Freedom  of  the  will,  explained,    149 

God,  the  refuge  of  the  righteous,  3,  5 

fear  of,  true  wisdom,    14,  15 

must  be  worshipped  with  sincerity  and  truth,  17,  IS 

love  of,  the  true  source  of  happiness,  23,  24 

■  ready  to  pardon,  39,  40 

■ forgiveness  is  with  him,  6  t 

afflicts  his  people  unwillingly,  112,  113 

his  design  in  sending  affliction,   1 18 

the  efficient  cause  of  things,   145 
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Good  men,  happiness  of,  promoted  by  calamities,  1 

the  special  objects  of  God's  favour,  43,  44. 

> their  confidence  in  God  under  afflictions,  48,  49 

Good  works,  remarks  on,  62,  64 

God,  requires  no  man  to  commit  evil,  197 

»       ■  is  Lord  over  the  consciences  of  men,  201 

Happiness,  true,  consists  in  the  love  of  God,  23,  24 
Holiness,  beauty  and  happiness  of,  described,  33,  34 

Ignorance  inexcusable,  3 1 

Life  and  grief,  congenial,  43 

Love  of  God,  the  true  source  of  happiness,  23,  24 

Magistrates,  how  far  they  have  authority  over  the  consciences  of 
men,  195,  197 

Magnanimity,  indispensably  requisite  to  form  the  Christian  mi- 
nister, 103 

Man,  the  true  dignity  of,  described,  8,  9 

— — -  mind  of,  naturally  groveling,  17 

Mercy,  divine,  who  are  proper  objects  of,  209 

Messiah,  Fourth  Psalm  applied  to,  1,  2 

Mind,  tranquillity  of,  necessary  to  self-examination,   16,  17 

Ministers  of  the  gospel,  are  ambassadors  from  God  to  man,  92 

' unlettered  men  sometimes  raised  up  to  that 

office,  and  why,  95 

requisites  proper  to  form  their  character, 


99,  100 

Natural  causes  of  things,  explained,  148 
Neginoth,  import  of,  2 

Obedience,  nature  and  characters  of,  208 

Pardon,  blessedness  of  those  who  experience  it,  26 
Iv  fsions,  the  sole  principles  of  action  in  mankind,  13 
Paul,  his  resolution  for  death,  88 

his  course  and  purpose  of  life,  S9 

Prayer  unfeigned  and  fervent,  acceptable  to  God,  52,  4,  6,  7 

—necessary  in  prosperity,  6 

remark  by  Austin,    12 

Ilie  language  of  true  believers,  49,  51 

Prudence,  requisite  to  ilie  formation  of  the  Christian  minister,  100, 

101 
Psalm  IV.  meditations  upon,   1 
applied  to  Christ,  1,  2 


XXXII.  mediations- on,  26 
CXXX.  meditations  on, 


Purity,  the  accomplishment  of  out  felicity,  32 

■-    —  of  affections,  characteristic  of  true  believers,  56 
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Pythagoras,  golden  verses  of,  quoted,  l6,  \7 

Repentance,  sincere,  description  of,  38 
Righteousness,  acceptable  to  God,  5 

Sacrifices  of  righteousness,  described,  19 

views  of  the  heathens,  respecting,  20 

Scripture  is  uniformly  consistent  with  itself,   1/4 
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■  sedateness  of  mind,  necessary  to,  l6,  17 
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— — —  efficient  cause  of,  145 
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Works,  good,  remarks  on,  62,  6*4 
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